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Beauty of colour, of form, of design, require no assistance from 
literature, however noble. But how are we to convert the man 
—and the multitude of such is legion—who looks upon Frith’s 
“Derby Day” as a masterpiece, and who worships in the halls 
of pate Tern House, to whom the “ subject ” is everything, the 
art nothing? 

Alas! how long will it be before the gospel of art—true art 
—the art of Titian and of Veronese, of Rembrandt and of 
Millet, of Constable and of David Cox—will come to such with 
healing on its wings—alas! dear Mr. Editor, how long?— 
Yours truly, H. W.S. 


AN EPISCOPAL EPIGRAM. 


Srr,—For the sake of “fellows without Greek,” as the 
Rev. Dr. Folliott calls them, I hazard a translation of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s neat epigram in your last number :— 

“* To walk, to sleep, to eat, to drink, 
To cry, ‘ How lovely, don’t you think ?’ 
To wield a six-foot alpenstock, 
Talk French, write name in Grimsel book, 
To curse the rains’ incessant pour ;— 
‘The pleasures these of foreign tour! ’” 


— Your obedient EPIMETHEUS. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, November 20th, 1891. 

RAVELLERS who return from Roumania speak 

but dismally of its inhabitants. Servia, they 
say, and Bulgaria are better. There is one gentle- 
man in Belgrade, though he does not happen to 
be the King. The Bulgarian peasant is a bovine 
creature, and if you offer him a cigarette he will 
accept it without remark: like democracy and the 
grave and some automatic machines, he swallows all 
and returns nothing, not even thanks. But he is 
not offensive, as the Roumanian is offensive. And 
the reason seems to be that Roumania, just now, is 
passing through an awkward, transitional stage. 
She is feeling her feet as a nation and beginning to 
walk alone. The old aristocracy which used to vary 
the tedium of country life by savage and ruinous 
debauches in Paris has deservedly come to grief; 
and the lesser folk are pushing forward. They 
have aspirations, and their watchwords are Useful 
Knowledge and Money-making. It hardly becomes 
an Englishman to sneer at these watchwords, but it 
must be confessed that not by Useful Knowledge 
and Money-making alone is a national life rendered 
attractive. 


To walk abroad in such a town as Galatz is to 
realise this. Though he start with the best will in 
the world, the foreigner can find there no beauty, 
no gaiety, no enjoyment of life-——“‘No band, no 
promenade, no nossing,” as Mr. du Maurier’s French- 
man said of our own fox-hunting—nothing but com- 
mercial fretfulness and dreary, unintelligent vice. 
If he go out into the country, he meets with some- 
thing of this sort—a desolate mountain scar with 
four mud-huts at the foot of it and, in the middle of 
these huts, a magnificent stuccoed building. This is 
the school. The contrast, I am assured, is often 
more than startling: for to match the hovels which 
surround the temple of Useful Knowledge you 
would have to search some time, even in Galway. 
We all know how a country landscape looks while 
the builder is engaged in turning it into a smiling 
suburb: so there is no call to be facetious at the 
Roumanians’ expense. They are busy growing, and, 
like a great many people and vegetables, do not 
show at their best in the process, 


But folks do not obtain civilisation except at a 
price---that is pretty certain. We are accustomed 
to lament the price we have paid in England, the 
decay of pleasant rural customs, the village-feast, 
the maypole, drolls, legends, harmless and beautiful 
superstitions: and the lament is at least as old as 
the Reformed Religion. Protestantism killed the 


“ The fairies 

Were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Mary's 
Their dances were procession. 
But now, alas! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas. 
Or further for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease.”’ 


Yet while our gain is more conspicuous than that of 
the Roumanians can be for centuries, I doubt if we 
had so much to lose, if I may judge by “The Bard 
of the Dimbovitza,” a collection of Roumanian 
Folk-Songs just published in a very charming form 
by Messrs. Osgood and McIlvaine. 


The history of this collection is singular. It 
was made by Mile. Héléne Vacaresco, Carmen 
Sylva’s favourite, whose name has been rudely 
bruited about Europe of late in quite another con- 
nection. In this matter, at any rate, she had 
deserved nothing but praise and thanks. She spent 
four years in gathering these songs among the 
peasants on her father’s estates; and “though her 
family had for centuries been known and honoured 
by this race,” yet she encountered many difficulties 
in getting them to repeat their songs for her. Who 
that has tried to get at the hearts of an imaginative 
race cannot confirm this with his own experience ? 
But Mile. Vacaresco was persistent. She affected a 
desire to learn spinning, that she might join the girls 
at the spinning-parties and commit their songs to 
memory; she hid in the tall maize to hear the 
reapers crooning them; she caught them from the 
lips of peasant-women, of lute-players, of gypsies 
and pedlars; she listened for them by death-beds, 
by cradles, at the dance and in the tavern, with 
inexhaustible patience. And here they are rendered 
into English by two capable hands—by the Queen of 
Roumania and by Miss Alma Strettell, whose trans- 
lations from the Greek Anthology and the Gypsy 
Songs of Spain have always been graceful and often 
memorable. 


Carmen Sylva claims that this collection is worthy 
to rank with the best national songs that India, 
Arabia, and the far North have given us. And 
certainly on turning over the pages one begins to 
appreciate the immense advantage possessed by the 
primitive bard who had all the folk-songs of his race 
at hand to adapt or borrow or use as he would, with- 
out thought of obligation or risk of being called a 
plagiary. For this thin volume—I am saying it quite 
deliberately—contains material enough to furnish 
forth at least a couple of original poets and equip 
them for life. If my readers stumble at this asser- 
tion, I ask them to consider an extract or two, 
remembering that in the Roumanian these songs 
are unrhymed, and depend for rhythm on the long 
musical cadence of each phrase rather than on any 
definite form. Here, then, is a short one, called “The 
Well of Tears.” 


THE WELL OF TEARS. 
“ What saw’ st thou at the bottom of the well?” — 
“ T saw my face, my bodice, and my chain !"”— 
“ Child, didst thou see naught else?” 


“ T saw there at the bottom of the well 
A man who wept. 
My face, down there, was sore afraid of him ; 
And all the water in the well was naught 
But this man’s tears. 
I was afraid, and would not draw those tears. 
Then came a woman, and I went aside ; 
But yet I saw how she drew up those tears, 
And how she drank them, looking all the while 
Up at the sky. 
Then with her apron she did wipe her lips, 
And went from thence—and I, too, went my way.” 


There is not only a world of terrible meaning in 
this; but the picture is perfect, set down in one or 


fairy mythology, according to Bishop Corbet— 


two strokes that are quite masterly—the woman 
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tossing back her head as she drinks and wiping her 
lips as she moves away. One’s first regret—it is 
‘a childish one, perhaps—is that Alfred de Musset 
never saw that picture, that all the world might 
wonder. Hardly less beautiful are these lines from 
the lament of a barren woman— 


“Yet beneath my heart there singeth, unceasing, a voice in me, 
And L ask: ‘Is it his perchance?’ 


Oh, and how were I blesséd, if I could but look in his eyes, 
Drowning my gaze in his and therein wholly forgetting 
That other joys were on earth ! 
Then would the nests and the huts call me sister, if only 

His mother were I. 
For I hear his voice that singeth, unceasing, beneath my heart, 
And I know that he lives in me, only he cannot be born, 
And I may possess of him nothing except my yearning desire. 
Mine ear is full of the murmur of rocking cradles.” 


I protest that I hardly know where to go for a 
line more simply poignant than that last one— 
“ Mine ear is full of the murmur of rocking cradles,” 


—or for a larger charity than that which ennobles 

the poem entitled “Fallen”: or for deeper pathos 

than that of the song beginning— 

“Neighbour, what doth thy husband when he cometh home from 
work 


Most of the songs begin and end with a refrain, 
indicating the mood of the singer rather than his 
subject. For the spinning-songs we are told that 
all the girls stand and spin in a circle, the best 
spinner and singer being in the middle. She begins 
to improvise a song and, at any moment she chooses, 
throws her spindle, holding it by a long thread, 
to another girl who has to go on spinning and at the 
same time to continue the song. Incidentally, too, 
we are acquainted with some beautiful Roumanian 
traditions, as of the surata (here translated by 
“ sistership of the Cross”); or the custom of painting 
a flower on the wall of a cottage in which a maiden 
lives. If she is known to have behaved ill, the 
village youths come and efface the painting. 


But, perhaps, if my admiration of this book still 
seems to need justifying, I may be allowed to quote 
from another short song, omitting the refrain. It is 
ealled The Dead Soldier, and if anybody, after 
making the due allowances, should fail to be moved 
by it, then on the matter of poetry we must be 
content to differ for the rest of our days— 


“ Beneath the trees they laid him— none had time 
To think of digging any grave for him ; 
And he was happy, thus to wait awhile 
Without his grave—and hear the battle’s din. 


And when they came upon the morrow’s morn 
To dig his grave, 

He sorrowed that he must go down to it 

Not knowing, and all impotent to ask, 
Which way the fight had gone. 

Into his grave they shut him fast 

And told him naught of it ; 

And ever since he still doth ask himself 

Which way it went—nor can he sleep in peace.” 


A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


WEISSMANN VERSUS DARWIN. 

Essays upon Herepity Kinprtp Brotocicat Prosiems. By 
Dr. Au Weissmann. Vol. I. Second edition. Translated 
by E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., 8. Schénland, Ph.D., and A. E. 

Shipley, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 
HEN the history of Darwinism comes to be 
written, it will be found as exciting in its 
vicissitudes and catastrophes as a sensational ro- 
mance. But no chapter, we think, will furnish more 
striking incidents than that which Professor Weiss- 
mann has contributed thereto, in the present volume 
of essays. During the last six years this learned and 
original teacher at Freiburg in Breisgau has acquired 
European fame, not so much by discovering new 


facts as by shedding a very unexpected light upon 
old ones. He has compelled his brethren of the 
scientific chair to look again at some of their first 
principles ; and he has insisted, with growing con- 
fidence, that a large part of the Darwinian reasoning 
must be given up as untenable. Had he come for- 
ward, like Wigand, or, to some extent, Niigeli, in 
defence of the orthodox tradition which Darwin 
overturned, we might imagine him to be merely one 
of those eloquent special-pleaders to whom a lost 
cause gives occasion for the display of their pathos 
and their subtlety, much to their own content and 
that of the admiring conservatives behind them. 
Brt Weissmann is no conservative; and if he points 
out where Darwin has come short in his explana- 
tions, it is simply that he may give the principle of 
natural selection a wider scope. He is cool and self- 
controlled, daring in attack, full of apt suggestions, 
and, considering the difficulties of his subject, 
eminently readable. The excellent English trans- 
lation offered us by the Clarendon Press contains a 
world of knowledge clearly digested, in precise and 
well-chosen terms : we may venture to say that, asa 
translation, it could not be better done. Mr. Poul- 
ton’s notes are always valuable, and, in many cases, 
of quite exceptional interest. On the whole, no con- 
tribution of equal importance has been made to the 
study of evolution since Darwin laid down his pen; 
nor will any other serve so well to make us ac- 
quainted with the present state of the controversy, 
whether at home or abroad. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of Professor 
Weissmann’s tactic, we must begin with the paper 
on “The significance of sexual reproduction in the 
theory of natural selection,” which was read to the 
German biologists at Strassburg in 1885. The “idea 
of development in the organic world,” says 
Weissmann, is now, thanks to the united labours of 
many men of science, the only conception which we 
can reasonably hold. That “existing species have 
not arisen independently, but have been derived 
from other and mostly extinct species;” and that, 
on the whole, “ development has taken place in the 
direction of greater complexity,” may be main- 
tained with as much assurance, and tested by 
exactly the same methods, as the Copernican theory 
itself. But still, “the mathematical key” to the 
secrets of life has not yet been discovered. Cer- 
tain as we are that the organic world has arisen 
by development, we no sooner ask how the change 
has been brought to pass, by the action of what 
forces, and under what circumstances, than we 
plunge into a region of doubts and conflicting 
opinions. Nevertheless, “ Darwin has indicated 
the route by which we must enter this un- 
known land.” Natural selection explains the rise 
of new species by supposing that changes occur, 
from time to time, in those conditions of life to 
which an organism must adapt itself if it is to 
continue in existence. Thus a selective process will 
be set up by which only those out of the existing 
variations are preserved, which correspond in the 
highest degree to their changed conditions. And by 
continued selection along the same line, deviations 
from the type, although at first very insignificant, 
are accumulated and increased until they become 
specific differences. 

This view is undoubtedly intelligible. But it 
supposes an enormous lapse of time before such 
minute alterations can issue in so striking a result. 
Weissmann grants it. Changes in the conditions of 
life, and in the organism itself he says, “must have 
advanced very gradually and by the smallest steps.” 
For at each period in the whole process, “ the species 
has remained sufficiently adapted” to its surround- 
ings. “An abrupt transformation of a species is in- 
conceivable, because it would render the species 
incapable of existence.” Evolution must, therefore, 
depend on the accumulation of those slight charac- 
teristic differences which mark individuals, and 
which, in fact, are always present ; for we never find 
two individuals alike. But here Professor Weissmann 
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trikes in with a most disturbing criticism. If by 
‘individual differences” be meant the characteristics 
which accrue to the individual from his life-ex- 
perience, or which are, strictly speaking, “ acquired,” 
the author boldly denies that these ever can be 
transmitted. To give an extreme case, the children 
of avcomplished pianists do not inherit the art of 
playing the piano; they have to learn it, and really 
inherit nothing beyond what their parents possessed 
when children, namely, manual dexterity and a good 
ear. Nor is language transmitted to human off- 
spring, although it has been practised, not only by 
their parents, but by an almost endless line of 
ancestors. Recent evidence has proved “that child- 
ren of highly civilised nations have no trace of a 
language when they have grown up ina wild state 
and in complete isolation.” The power of speech is 
an acquired, and therefore a transient, character ; 
it disappears with the organism by which it has been 
manifested, and is no subject for inheritance. Such, 
in Professor Weissmann’s opinion, is the case with 
all other peculiarities which were not contained in 
the original germ-plasm of the individual, but were 
acquired later. We must abandon the life-history 
of the individual as a principle by which to account 
for variability and the growth of new species, falling 
back instead upon the innate characters of the germ- 
cell, and trusting afterwards to natural selection. 
Now, here is an end of the Lamarckian theory of 
“use and disuse,” or “ practice and neglect,” on which 
alone the celebrated French philosopher relied for 
his principle of transformation; and which was still 
retained, though in a much restricted form, by 
Darwin. Powerful as these factors may appear, the 
use and disuse of organs cannot any longer be re- 
garded as exerting a direct transforming influence 
upon a species. The same thing is true, says Weiss- 
mann, of “all other direct influences, such as nutri- 
tion, light, moisture, and that complication of 
influences which we call climate.” All these may 
produce great effects upon the body of the individual, 
but none in the change of species, “ simply because 


_ they can never reach the germ-cells from which the 


succeeding generation arises.” And, in spite of Dr. 
Brown -Séquard’s cruel experiments on epileptic 
rabbits, and the alleged evidence that mutilations 
may be transmitted which various authors have 
brought forward, there seems at present no ground 
for doubting that Weissmann has the best of the 
argument. Instead of the ready assumption, there- 
fore, that individual differences of this obvious kind 
may be accumulated, and will serve to explain dis- 
tinct species, we find ourselves compelled to look 
elsewhere. The Lamarckian doctrine must be given 
up; it is “a path in the wrong direction”; and to 
that extent Darwin has led us astray. 

What remains, then? There is only one prin- 
ciple left, according to Weissmann, however it may 
be surrounded with difficulties—the “ direct altera- 
tion of the germ-plasm.” It is certain, on the one 
hand, that “the constitution or physical nature of 
an organism must exercise a restricting influence 
upon its capacity for variation.” A given species 
cannot change into any other species which may be 
thought of. A beetle could not be transformed into a 
vertebrate animal ; it could not become even a grass- 
hopper ora butterfly. Development takes place upon 
definite lines, not anyhow; and every new species 
must be continuous with the old out of which it has 
emerged. But, on the other hand, individuals vary 
by constitution rather than as a result of experience ; 
nature is ten thousand times more powerful in them 
than nurture, and nature means the primitive com- 
bination of elements from which they are derived. 
How, then, has the greatest possible variability of such 
combinations been attained? Professor Weissmann 
replies, in a series of highly ingenious and suggestive 
articles, by pointing to the endless changes which 
are rung upon these elements in the course of 
“sexual transmission” from age to age. Reproduc- 
tion taking place by this method, is “an arrange- 
ment which ensures an ever-varying supply of 


individual differences,” inheritable, because they 
are not transient, as being due to experience 
merely, but are deeply rooted characters, and. 
imbedded, if we may use the metaphor, in the germ- 
plasm itself. Where this mode of propagation fails, 
as in parthenogenesis, there can be no room for 
natural selection, and the species remain fixed, and, 
in consequence, tend to extinction. They cannot 
adapt themselves to the varying conditions of life; 
their experience dies with the individual, for the 
germ-plasm is simply identical in parent and off- 
spring, and does not provide differences which might 
grow until they became specific. 

But the organisms here spoken of, in which 
various cells have the distinct and non-interchange- 
able functions of nutrition and reproduction, were 
derived from others more ancient— many kinds of 
which still survive, as monera and the like. These 
were all of a piece, or unicellular; and the question 
recurs, how, with no division of function, there 
could be variability from which new species might 
emerge. The Professor observes, very justly, that 
in such organisms individual differences or “ac- 
quired characters” would be handed on to the 
fresh individuals, for these originate by simple 
fission; and a cell which had thickened —sup- 
pose to resist pressure—would, on breaking up, 
become two thick-celled animals, which would go 
on dividing in the same way. By means of these 
suppositions, our author has included in his theory 
the entire kingdom of organic iife from end to 
end, securing variability in the lower stages by 
trausmission of the acquired characters, and in 
the upper by tracing it, in the germ-plasm, to a 
kind of Malthusian or geometrical accumulation of 
differences, founded on sexual reproduction. He 
fully admits that the germ-plasm is not easy to 
work upon; that it is stubborn and slow to re- 
linquish peculiarities, even when their use has de- 
parted and they belong to remote geological times. 
But he is convinced that, unless the change has 
been effected in these deep subterranean regions 
of existence, it cannot be induced later on; while, 
given the principle of heredity thus explained, and 
the influence (which everyone now is willing to 
grant) of natural selection, he undertakes to sketch 
the course of development without Niigeli’s form- 

ative tendency, or any power beyond — implied 
in the word “ adaptation.” 
(To be concluded.) 


MR. FROUDE’S NEW VOLUME. 


Tue Divorce or Catuertne or Arnacon. The Story as told by the 
Imperial Ambassadors oe APY at the Court of Henry VIII. 
In usum laicorum. By J. A. Froude, London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1891. 
Mr. FrRovupDE is a consummate artist—perhaps the 
greatest living master of prose narrative—and we 
have the right to apply to his work strict tests 
which we should never think of applying to his 
inferiors. In the second volume of his history he 
told minutely and vividly the miserable story of 
Catherine's divorce, Anne Boleyn’s rapid rise into 
favour, and her sudden fall into a bottomless abyss. 
In the forty years that have passed since Mr. Froude 
proclaimed himself the advocate of Henry VIIL, 
many particulars have been collected ; the Calendar, 
Foreign and Domestic, edited by Dr. Brewer and 
Mr. Gairdner, has cleared up many points; how 
was Mr. Froude to deal with the new material? 
Obviously, the first place for them was a new 
edition; and it is a clumsy device to make them 
the basis of a volume, covering the same period of 
time as some of its predecessors. The copiousness 
of modern historians has long been alarming; the 
outlook is portentous if, like Mr. Froude, they are 
to tell their story twice. Men add a codicil when 
they have changed their minds. Mr. Froude has not: 
he still thinks as he thought about the character of 
Henry VIIL., the motives which swayed the king, and 


the guilt of Anne Boleyn. Le admits that the world 
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persists in being against him. But “I find nothing 
to withdraw in what I then wrote, and little to alter, 
save in correcting some error of trivial moment; 
but, on the other hand, I find much to add”—and 
this volume of four or five hundred pages is the 
result. Perhaps the book has been written because 
Dr. Brewer and Mr. Gairdner had to be answered. 
In the opinion of many competent critics they have 
not left one stone upon another of the fabric of 
argument which Mr. Froude reared in honour of the 
English Nero. This is his reply. Much of it is a 
repetition, with skill and eloquence, of the argument 
which Mr. Froude has always pressed—that Henry’s 
infamy, if any infamy there were, was that of his 
people; and at every turn Mr. Froude seeks to 
implicate Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, the statesmen 
and reformers of the time, and to make them re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their master. “ Henry 
in all that he did acted with these men and 
through them. Is it possible to believe that quali- 
ties so opposite as the popular theory requires 
existed in the same persons? Is it possible, for 
instance, that Cranmer, who composed or translated 
the prayers in the English liturgy, was the miser- 
able wretch that Macaulay or Lingard describes ? 
The era of Elizabeth was the outspring of the move- 
ment which Henry VIII. commenced, and it was the 
greatest period in English history. Is it credible 
that so invigorating a stream flowed from a polluted 
fountain?” This rhetoric will go for little with 
those who consider the position of Henry. Men 
may “translate the prayers in the English liturgy,” 
and nevertheless be cravens in the presence of a 
pitiless tyrant. This reasoning would make Seneca 
and other victims of Nero answerable for his 
atrocities. Curious sophistry which somehow debits 
Cranmer with a share of Henry’s vices and credits 
Henry with a share of the virtues of Sydney and 
the genius of Shakespeare! 

From the despatches brought to light since Mr. 
Froude first wrote of Mendoza and other am- 
bassadors resident at the English Court, he has 
gleaned many details about Catherine’s divorce; 
and they are recounted very lucidly, but with 
unsparing fulness. All is told with Mr. Froude’s 
skill. Into the driest details of diplomacy is 
breathed life. The scene moves from Westminster to 
Rome, from the Emperor’s Court to that of the King 
of France. There is a mob of characters, and complex 
questions have to be cleared up while the narrative 


' proceeds. But all is told with ease and grace, and it 


is barely possible not to admire the art with which 
Mr. Froude introduces at every turn the English 
people, as if Henry had been their half-reluctant 
agent. More clearly than before we understand 
the weakness, the tortuousness, of Pope Clement, 
placed between the anvil and the hammer, trying 
to please all parties, and disappointing all. Scant 
justice is done to Wolsey; his shortcomings and 
deceit are emphasised, and the difficulties of his 
position and his fidelity in great things are too 
much ignored. Chapuys, the representative of the 
Emperor, is painted in the blackest colours—blacker 
even than his turn for deceit merits. We get a 
vivid and ugly glimpse of the mixture of sordidness 
and meanness at the kernel of the State polity of 
the sixteenth century, and we see how gross coarse- 
ness, pride, and avarice, and all unclean things, in 
these days were in high places. What we most 
complain of is that Mr. Froude, who tears aside the 
veil from the cant of Henry’s contemporaries, stoops 
so often to something very like cant in regard to his 
hero. Once, and only once, is he completely candid, 
and that is in a passage which puts almost the 
whole argument of the book— 

“The naked truth—and nakedness is not always indecent —was 
something of this kind. A marriage with a brother’s wife was for- 
bidden by the universal law of Christendom. Kings, dukes, and 
other great men, who disposed as they pleased of the hands of their 
sons and daughters, found it often desirable, for political or domestic 
reasons, to form connections which the law prohibited ; and therefore 
they maintained an Italian conjurer who professed to be able, for a 
consideration, to turn wrong into right. ‘lo marriages so arranged, 


it was absurd to attach the same obligations as belonged to unions 
legitimately formed. If, as often happened, such marriages turned 
out ill, the same conjurer who could make could unmake. This 
function also he was prepared to exercise, and, for a consideration 
also, he was usually compliant. ‘The King of England had been 
married as a boy to Catherine of Aragon, carrying out an arrange- 
ment between their respective fathers. The marriage had failed in 
the most important object for which royal marriages are formed ; 
there was no male heir to the Crown, nor any prospect of one. 
Henry therefore, as any other prince in Europe would have done, 
applied to the Italian conjurer for assistance. The conjurer was 
willing, confessing that the case was one where his abilities might be 
properly employed. But another of his supporters interfered, and 
forced him to refuse. The King of England had always paid his 
share for the conjurer’s maintenance. He was violently deprived of 
a concession which it was admitted that he had a right to claim, 
But for the conjurer’s pretension to make the unlawful lawful, he 
would not have been in the situation in which he found himself. 
What could be more natural than that, finding himself thus treated, 
he should begin to doubt whether the conjurer, after all, had the 
power of making wrong right; whether the marriage had not been 
wrong from the beginning ? And when the magical artist began to 
curse, as his habit was when doubts were cast upon his being the 
Vicar of Christ, what could be more natural also than to throw him 
and his tackle out of the window ?” 


This is a little brutal and cynical; it is at least 
intelligible. It probably pretty faithfully repre- 
sents the current of thought, the play of motives, in 
a coarse, tyrannical nature thwarted in its passions ; 
it is perfectly possible that the whole matter— 
severance from a wife to whom for many years he 
had been married, who had borne him children, and 
had been true to him, defiance and humiliation of a 
Power venerable in the eyes of many of his subjects 
—took this mean aspect. But if that be true, what 
becomes of the innuendo in every chapter that 
Henry was swayed by lofty motives and considera- 
tions of State polity to which neither his con- 
temporaries nor posterity have done justice? The 
passage is probably a calumny upon his generation: 
its cynical smartness is unworthy of Mr. Froude, in 
whose writings are words of rebuke to such levity. 
No one knows better than he that it is a travesty of 
history to speak of questions of Papal dispensation 
as if they were four hundred years ago the mere 
“leather and prunella” which they may seem to 
this generation, or the farcical tricks above sug- 
gested. But, if correct, this passage which we have 
quoted-—-and which reads like a translation from 
Voltaire preaching on the text Ecrasons l’infame— 
ought to put an end to talk about lofty motives. 

Mr. Froude again and again lets fall the remark 
that there is an aliera pars—another view of the 
story besides that which is generally told. Unfortu- 
nately, in the supplementary volume, as in his 
earlier, he is blind to almost everything but the 
“precious services,” “the purity of action” of his 
hero. The narrative tells the miserable struggles of 
Catherine, that “ dark and revolting page of history,” 
to quote Dr. Brewer’s words, “the chronicle of the 
artifices, dissimulation, the fraud, the intimidation 
employed, to hunt down a defenceless woman.” 
Searcely a word of commiseration is there for the 
courageous, high-souled lady fighting against des- 
perate odds. Against Sir Thomas More is insinu- 
ated, without a particle of evidence, knowledge of 
the conspiracy against the King, and then comes 
the astounding statement—all very well in the 
mouth of an Attorney-General of the stamp of Sir 
Christopher Hales, born to do hangman’s work, but 
sounding very strange in these days—that “ malice 
might be inferred without injustice from an ac- 
quaintance with dangerous purposes which he had 
not revealed.” And so a barbarous murder is hailed 
as “an inevitable and painful incident of an infinitely 
blessed revolution.” For Anne Boleyn we might 
look for some words of regret. Even Mr. Gairdner, 
the least emotional of historians.,is touched by the 
dark end of that bright, if frivolous and common- 
place, nature, born for sunshine, gaiety, and song. 
Not so Mr. Froude: he presses hard against her 
the extremely unsatisfactory evidence of her guilt ; 
he overlooks the fact that Smeton’s confession, the 
chief circumstance against her, may have been 
given under the pressure of torture; and he throws 
out at page 426 a purely gratuitous conjectural 
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explanation of her guilt. The indecent haste with 
which Jane Seymour's marriage was hurried on calls 
from him only the remark that if human nature is 
the same in all ages and countries, manners signally 
vary. Why does not Mr. Froude frankly express 
his surprise that Henry had only half-a-dozen wives 
and sent but a few thousand of his subjects to 
the scaffold? 

The book is fascinating. Mr. Froude retains all 
that facile grace of narrative, that curious power 
over the full compass of the English language, in 
which he has no equal. He can speak worthily of 
great events and the actors in them. We could 
quote half-a-dozen passages which seem the words 
of one who had seen, touched, and handled what he 
describes. At times he is all that an Englishman 
could desire in the historian of England. But never 
was he more perverse, never was his judgment more 
oblique, than in his new argument for an old para- 
dox. 


A NONCONFORMIST BISHOP. 


Lire or Joun Autison Macrapyen, M.A., D.D. By Alexander 
Mackennel, B.A., D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1591. 


Tuis book is a memorial, all the fitter that it is so 
modest, of a good man’s life. It was a story so hard 
to tell because its subject was so single-minded, so 
self-forgetful, so lived to do his duty, that he may 
be said to have had no history and even no being 
apart from the work he did and that he died in 
doing. His real and enduring memorial is written 
in the lives of men. He had it in him to be some- 
thing quite other than he became. He had it in him 
to be a scholar; he was an easy first among men 
who attained literary distinction; he all his life 
loved literature, and even at the very end enjoyed 
nothing more than to read a Greek play or discuss 
Greek philosophy with his boys. Yet he put aside 
what seemed to him the less noble ambitions, that he 
might become a laborious Congregational Pastor. 
And he never regretted his choice, nor had he, if the 
work he accomplished be considered, ever any cause 
to regret it. He is here introduced to us as a Scotch 
youth of humble parentage, the only son of a widow ; 
distinguishing himself at school; going by her self- 
denial and his own industry to the university; gaining 
there high honours; judged by his professors worthy 
of the Snell exhibition and a career at Balliol, but too 
much bound by his conscience to accept such condi- 
tions as these then involved. He had many of the 
qualities that carried Tait to the Primacy; he hada 
devotion, a manliness, yet a grace of spirit, that 
would have qualified him to adorn any office in the 
Church. Yet it is doubtful if any office would have 
suited him so well or enabled him to do as much as 
he actually achieved. The name “ Bishop” is but an 
accident ; all the spiritual realities of the office may 
be possessed by the man who remains a simple 
Pastor. And a Bishop, both in the primitive or 
historical and essential sense, Macfadyen was. He 
made out of a small handful of men a large and 
active congregation; built a spacious church, several 
schools, mission and suburban chapels; organised 
his people into a body of many-handed beneficences. 
And all the while he was a sort of ubiquitous pres- 
ence, ready to serve wherever wanted ; swift to hear 
the cry of the needy ; moving throughout Lancashire, 
and indeed the whole north of England, as one who 
was charged with the “care of all the Churches.” It 
was said of him: “Other men take their Churches 
as an episode in their ministry; they are occasional 
preachers, authors, politicians, what not. To Dr. 
Macfadyen his Church was his ministry.” This is 
true, but it would have been as true to say: “ Other 
men limit their ministry to their own peoples; he 
ministered to all the Churches.” In everything, 
name included, he was as much a Bishop as his 
contemporary, Dr. Fraser, or as the present Bishop 
of Manchester. 

To write the life of such a man—a man much too 
devoted and ardent in duty to have any large 


personal history —was no easy task ; but it is a task 
his friend and biographer has performed with grace 
and skill. We have a picture of the man as he lived 
and worked, and from it we can see that zeal is 
never without its reward, even unto the last result, 
death in service and from it. Self-sacrifice is the 
peculiar property of no Church, piety is beautiful 
everywhere, and a large manhood makes itself 
felt everywhere and under all conditions. In the 
earliest years of his ministry a collier he had in- 
fluenced resisted the temptations of a companion 
with the words: “ No, Bill, you munno do it; Mac- 
fadyen said you munno do it, and he is a mon.” 
Kindliness, expressing a genuine manliness, marked 
all he did. To a son a college friend once said: 
“Very kind of your father to haveme .. . feel 
sure he wanted to tip me when I left.” He 
laboured zealously to brighten the lives of men 
who knew in the pastorate the pinch of poverty. 
A poor man, he did most generous things. Though 
his family was not small, yet he adopted as his 
own the orphan child of a college friend, and 
she was in name and everything to him as his 
own. And his house was never without some 
inmate his charity was helping to clothe and feed 
and educate. Yet he had largeness of mind; no 
man was so little like the Dissenting minister as 
Matthew Arnold conceived him to be. He had no 
parochialism of soul, dissidence was not a thing he 
loved, he hated religious disabilities because they 
were unjust, and he disliked the Act of Uniformity 
because it made difference from a civil institution 
bear a religious character. The Church, in respect 
to which he was a Nonconformist, was to him the 
creation of English law, and it was from it, as such, 
that he dissented. Freedom for conscience was 
with him a passion ; and less than this he could not 
bring himself to praise. ‘ Toleration is only a beast 
of prey in a gentle mood.” But he served the State 
as a citizen, and, through his church, he made the 
men he preached to good citizens; the life of 
England is purer, her laws better, her aims higher, 
and her spirit nobler for the work he did. So long 
as the Free Churches are served by men like the 
late Dr. Macfadyen their work for the people, the 
State, and the religion of England will be of the 
most necessary, the best, and most enduring kind. 


MR. RUSKIN’S FALSE START. 

Tue Poems or Joun Rusxix. Collected by W. G. Collingwood. 
Two vols, London and Orpington: George Allen, 1891. 
JEAN PAUL found that he had done all his thinking 
and imagining before his eighteenth year, and that 
he had spent his life in realising in his writings and 
in his conduct the dreams of his boyhood. Ruskin, 
doubtless like other men of letters, has had a 
similar experience. He says in his old age, “I find 
in myself nothing whatsoever changed. Some of 
me is dead, more of me is stronger. I have learned 
a few things, forgotten many; in the total of me I 
am but the same youth, disappointed and rheum- 
atic.” That the holder of such an opinion should 
preserve his juvenilia from seven years onwards, 
and, “ yielding to the requests of his friends,” should 
permit their publication, although not exactly fore- 
gone conclusions, are things that should not sur- 
prise anyone. It is not, perhaps, too much to say 
that the Ruskin of “ Modern Painters,” “The Stones 
of Venice,” “ Fors Clavigera,” etc., is to be found in 
these two volumes; but one unacquainted with that 
later Ruskin could not possibly detect in them the 
art critic, political economist, moral censor, and 
latter-day prophet whom the English-speaking 
world knows, admires, and disbelieves, or disobeys. 
And this remark is intended to apply to the earlier 
poems, on the typical nature of which Ruskin him- 
self lays stress, as well as to those written after the 
author had attained his majority. It is beyond 
expression childish to ask us to recognise in this 
couplet, written at the age of eight, the political 

economist in embryo :— 
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«And the water-wheel turns slowly round, 
Grinding the corn that requires to be ground ” ; 
and equally absurd to point to the following verses 
from the same piece as foretelling “ Stones of Venice” 
and “ Queen of the Air” :— 
“ And quarries with their craggy stones, 
And the wind among them moans.” 
To a mind excessively analogical—not analytical, as 
is popularly supposed—like Ruskin’s, any one thing 
can stand for any other: a bee may appear only a 
more highly developed bull's-foot. 

In the later verse, as we said above, it might be 
possible to find the germ of the prose writer. Some- 
thing of the kind we have observed; but we are 
persuaded that we could detect a future Ruskin just 
as easily in the juvenilia of Tennyson or Browning. 
No man can be other than himself, even under con- 
ditions the most adverse to his development. But 
the fact is that in Ruskin’s poetry there is much less 
of himself than young writers of capacity usually 
contrive to put into their early work; because the 
greatest prose stylist of the age, as he himself long 
ago confessed, made a false start when he donned 
the Byronic collar and set off to climb Parnassus. 
This said, we shall briefly consider Mr. Ruskin’s 
verse from a purely literary. standpoint. 

It has been stated that the verses written by 
Mr. Ruskin in his childhood are no better than the 
ealf verses of other people of genius, and that 
therefore Mr. Collingwood was ill-advised in publish- 
ing them. We disagree with this entirely. The 
first of the Glenfarg poems—that written when 
Ruskin had turned seven—is, remembering the 
author’s age, the most miraculous piece of verse in 
the English language. It is better than anything 
Chatterton did until he was in his teens. It is a 
true Song of Innocence, which Blake might have 
owned. In it, if anywhere—and not in the other 
Glenfarg poem by which Ruskin himself swears— 
the child is father of the man. Its main fault, in- 
deed, is the moralisation of the landscape described ; 
but the imaginative quality of the last verse is so 
amazing from the lips of a lisper in numbers that 
one is inclined to ascribe some of it to the accidents 
of an easy and a difficult rhyme. 

** Cottages upon the plain, 
Placed so near the floury mills; 
Cottager, look on Charles’s Wain, 
Right above the grassy hills. 
The pole-star guides thee on the way, 
When in dark nights thou art lost ; 
Therefore, look up at the starry day, 
Look at the stars about thee tost.”’ 
And yet we cannot discount the magnificence of the 
“starry day” as applied to night by the inevitable- 
ness of the rhyme with “way,” since “ ray” could 
have been employed as easily, and in all likelihood 
occurred first to the child ; and as regards the rhyme 
with “lost,” since it would have been much easier 
and more childlike had a bad rhyme been employed, 
as in the line, 
“ Look up at the brilliant starry host,” 


and as it seems impossible, considering the subject, 
that a child should select “tost” as a rhyme, and 
then work it out, we must concede that the last line 
was inspired. In the whole of the ten thousand 
verses of these two volumes, containing “many a 
sonorous line and noble thought, many a genuine 
feeling, and fine characteristic description,” there 
hardly occurs such another serene ascent into the 
seventh heaven of pure imagination as in the halting 
verse in which the little boy brought the night-sky 
down about the ears of the cottager. 

Not until his tenth year, although he wrote an 
epic and birthday addresses to his father between 
whiles, did the young Ruskin get again even upon 
speaking terms with the Muses, and then, strangely 
enough, it was a yellow fog, which lowered upon the 
earth and lay 

“A champion in the face of day,” 


that set him singing. In his eleventh year, “ Trafal- 
gar,” “My Dog Dash,” and “ Haddon Hall”; in his 


twelfth, “To my Heart,” “ Bed-time,” “The Eternal 
Hills,” and two astonishing sonnets—far and away 
better than that which he wrote in his twenty-sixth 
year—are all genuine utterances of the boy’s emotion 
or fancy. From his thirteenth year onwards his 
reading began to tyrannise over him. For a time 
Scott’s influence is most apparent, but by the end of 
his sixteenth year Byron, in almost all his moods, 
had become the principal impulse. By his fourteenth 
year, also, the boy had fairly begun to think, and 
seems to guide his imagination—always subordinate 
to Byron—which gets its own way only when it 
takes the bit in its teeth. Rarely is his thought one 
with his imagination. In the bloody “ Scythian 
Banquet-Song,” the long, tedious, but carefully 
wrought “ Broken Chain,’ and the ultra-Byronic 
“Farewell,” he seems to think out his matter, and 
then make a conscious effort to imagine it. We 
except one poem, “ The Name ”’’—which will haunt the 
reader—some of the songs, and some of the pieces to 
Adéle. There are, of course, passages descriptive of 
sky and mountain which are scarcely excelled even 
by the author himself in his prose writings. A 
suggestive quatrain— 
‘“When we two meet again, 

Be it in joy or pain, 

Which shall the fairest be— 

Thou—or thy memory ? ” 
a harmonic sound, as when 


“ The broad thunder-vaulted sky 
Clanged like a brazen dome” 


will remain in the memory; nor is this cry of a 
woman, who refuses to confess except to God, likely 
to be forgotten: 
“ He who gave 
The sceptre to the passion, siw 
The sorrow of the slave.” 


Yet, having gone over again all that we had marked 
worthy of note, we repeat deliberately that we have 
found nothing more poetical than the wonderful 
verse which the little boy of seven wrote about the 
stars. 


INTERNATIONAL FICTION. 


1. Dr. DumAny’s Wire. By Maurus Jékai. Translated from the 
Hungarian by F, Steinitz. London: Cassell & Co. 1891. 


2. Tue Faitn Doctor, By Edward Eggleston. London: Cassell 
& Co. i89l. 


3. Tue Story or Francts Cruppe. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1891. 


In the “ International Series” new novels by English 
and foreign authors are being issued in the one- 
volume form. To the book-reading public this form 
is not only cheaper, but more convenient ; but we do 
not propose to discuss the merits of it in detail here. 
Perhaps the strongest of the three volumes before 
us is by the veteran Hungarian novelist, Maurus 
Jokai. A short biographical note is prefixed to the 
story, which has been translated by Mme. F. Steinitz. 
Of the translation we can only say that it is in read- 
able and idiomatic English, and that the translator 
was specially selected by the author. In the story 
itself the most noticeable qualities are the judicious 
courage and the brilliant invention of the writer. 
The most trivial incidents of the story are not taken 
from the common stock of common novelists ; each 
of them forms a part of an artistic representation of 
real life. The book is not conventional, and yet 
there is not one page which should offend a 
reader of healthy mind. It illustrates the truth, 
to which reference has often been made in these 
columns, that any subject is a fair subject for 
the artist. The marriage of Dr. Dumany, his 
estrangement from his wife and his subsequent re- 
conciliation, are put into the form of a story told 
by Dr. Dumany himself. He was millionnaire malgré 
lui. He had reasons—sentimental, perhaps, but not 
irrational—for wishing to rid himself of a fortune. 
Destiny willed otherwise, and the fortune went on 
increasing and increasing. Great wealth bas always 
been a fascinating subject; it gives charm to the 
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schoolboy’s favourite novel, and it stimulates the 
imagination of the adult reader. The story is told 
here by one whose knowledge of finance is wide and 
intimate; it is full of action, and yet is not a weari- 
some string of adventures; its characters live, and 
the reader follows their fortunes with eagerness and 
interest until the dramatic climax is reached. In 
strength and originality it isadmirable; we have few 
living English novelists who could write anything to 
equal it. It must, we think, have a wide popularity, 
and without the least doubt it thoroughly deserves 
it. 

Nothing, probably, is quite so American as a 
description of American society by an American 
author. Mr. Eggleston tells us in his preface that 
this is the first story in which he has attempted to 
depict phases of the complex society of New York. 
“T use,” he says, “the word society in its general, 
not in its narrow sense, for in no country has the 
merely ‘society novel’ less reason for being than in 
ours.” And yet, at our first glimpse of him, the hero 
of “The Faith Doctor” seems to have been bitten by 
that mean tarantula, social ambition; and we 
see something of society in that narrower sense— 
that society which exists most impressively in the 
imagination of those who are excluded from it. 
The hero’s social ambition succeeds; his qualities are 
such that society finds it necessary to suppose @ 
brilliant past to account for them. He acquires a 
certain power and authority; his advice is asked 
and taken. But in spite of his ambitions, he has 
much in him which is by no means despicable, and 
which fully serves to redeem his character. He has 
a true regard for his poorer and humbler relations ; 
he does as much to assist them as their pride will 
allow. Social ambition, however, is partly responsible 
for the interruption of his engagement; the other 
part is due to enthusiasm, amounting to fanaticism, 
on the part of the heroine, Phillida, to whom he 
is engaged. We here reach that part of the story 
which deals with faith-healing ; Mr. Eggleston writes 
of it with a fine impartiality, with knowledge and 
without irreverence. His conclusion would probably 
be the conclusion at which most authorities have 
arrived on this subject—the age of miracles has 
passed; and the imagination, although it may 
assist in the cure of certain nervous clisorders, 
cannot set a broken limb or rescue a_ patient 
in the last stage of consumption. Mr. Eggleston 
has managed to make this part of his story especially 
interesting ; he is on ground which is comparatively 
new, and he has turned it to very good account. 
The engagement between Phillida and the hero is 
renewed, and the book ends happily enough. Mr. 
Eggleston’s merits as a writer are fairly well 
known. He has a very pleasant and slightly 
cynical humour; he writes with restraint, without 
undue emphasis or exaggeration. He knows the 
strong side of human nature well, and the weak 
side exceedingly well. Both from its subject and its 
treatment, “The Faith Doctor” is an unusually 
interesting novel. 

Interesting, too, although in a lesser degree, is 
“The Story of Francis Cludde.” The historical 
novel, far more than history, has a tendency to 
repeat itself. There are certain incidents which 
seem to be introduced of necessity into almost every 
historical novel. This is a book which shows in- 
genuity and erudition rather than imagination and 
observation. The plot is cleverly worked out, and 
those who care about adventures will revel in the 
series of hair-breadth escapes which befall the hero. 
He is sketched clearly and consistently ; the sketch 
of Mistress Annie is as good, although her companions 
seem to take an impossibly long time to discover her 
treachery. Probably the best thing in the book is 
the dramatic and impressive situation at Santon, 
where the hero offers his own life for his patron’s. 
Briefly, this book is far more conventional than the 
other two which we have noticed this week ; but it 
is not a bad specimen of a kind which will always 
be popular. 


MR. BELFORT BAX’S STANDPOINT. 
OvUTLOOKs FROM THE NEw Stranppornt. By E. Belfort Bax. (* Social 
Science Series.’’) London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1891. 
Wuat Mr. Belfort Bax’s “ New Standpoint”’ is we have as yet 
failed to discover, nor do we see why (apart from the publisher’s 
convenience) his book should be classed as social science. We 
knew before that he was a Socialist—we think he is an official 
Socialist, a Bebel-Liebknecht man, roughly speaking; we now 
learn that his views on the woman question are Oriental (we 
should say Chinese), and that he holds several forgotten 
doctrines of various Greek philosophers: some of the Kleatic 
paradoxes (so far as we can make out), and, in particular, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of matter. There is quite room for a 
révival of this latter, especially as certain moderns have 
declared it to be inconceivable. It is always well to revolt 
against that kind of dogma. But how to arrive at his 
“standpoint” from all this we do not see. Now and then— 
as in his description of evening dress—Mr. Bax is silly; in 
his essay on marriage he is misogynist, Chinese, and brutally 
offensive. When an author declares that monogamy is only 
maintained by the desire of the bourgeoisie to avoid support- 
ing other people’s children—which every English ratepayer docs 
by compulsion, while thousands subscribe to orphanages—the 
reader passes to the next essay. ‘The eulogy on Anacharsis 
Clootz, whom Mr. Bax’s Socialist State would eliminate instantly, 
rather confuses our ideas as to his Socialism ; nor does the learned 
essay on the decline of Paganism clear them up. Mr. Bax began 
his literary life as a metaphysician, and it is as a metaphysician 
we like him best. There he is purified; but in this gross world 
of matter and obscurity he becomes altogether too material and 

obseure, and especially too gross. 


METALLURGY. 


AN InTRODUCTION To THE Stupy oF METALLURGY. By Professor W, C. 
Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S. London: Charles Griffin & Co, 
Ir is seldom that a really readable volume on metallurgy appears. 
Books on this subject claim either to be complete treatises and 
works of reference or are supposed to embody the “ elements ” 
of the subject. In neither case is the matter presented to the 
student in an entertaining form. The ancient art of metallurgy 
has now developed into a science, and there is, therefore, no 
reason why text-books on the subject should so conscientiously 
ignore its principles and so religiously bind themselves (as they 
often do) to the collocation of all metallurgical processes ever 
introduced, whether obsolete or existing. We are inclined to 
suspect that it is not from reverence to the dead, but rather in 
consequences of a tendency to transcribe from previous authors, 
How frequently do we meet with the one and only diagram of the 
Catalan hearth. Undoubtedly, the process is of historic interest, 
and may be introduced to “ point a moral ’; but no metallurgist 
would dream of applying it to the manufacture of wrought-iron. 
In the work of Ptofessor Roberts-Austen we have a new 
departure in metallurgical literature, and practical metallurgists, 
as well as students, will certainly find much that is in a high 
degree interesting. We should specially recommend to the 
former the first few chapters, embodying mainly the author's 
Cantor lectures and containing recent researches—many by the 
author himself—on the molecular constitution of metals and 
alloys. Ina volume dealing with the introduction to a science, an 
opportunity is given which is impossible in any other form of 
work. By a careful and systematic arrangement of facts, 
principles may be explained and illustrated. The method is 
applied here. Whether, in the present instance, we turn to the 
claseihenhiant of furnaces, or consider the nature of slags, we find 
ourselves dealing with subjects which are made tv illustrate 
general principles of the first importance to the student. We 
know of no other English work which has successfully dealt 
with the subject in this way. It is, however, liable to one 
serious defect which, we are glad to find, the author has, on the 
whole, avoided—that of attempting to introduce too many facts 
into a small compass. One instance will illustrate our point. 
The author describes blowing-engines in a page and a half, of 
which half a paragraph is devoted to a description of the very 
important machine known as “ Root’s Blower,” which is given, 
without diagram, as follows :—‘ It consists of an iron casing, in 
which are placed a pair of revolving cast-iron wafters, driven by 
belts off pulleys, and making about 400 revolutions per minute, 
the smallest possible clearance being left between the two curved 
surfaces as they revolve.” We doubt if even an intelligent 
student, new to the subject, would from this description form a 
clear notion of the machine. The author adopts diagrammatic 
schemes for presenting to the reader what may be termed a 
bird’s-eye view of a series of operations. These consist of circles 
and arrows, the circles representing a process and the arrows 
the order of the following one. ‘Lhe plan is an excellent one 
where the processes are not very numerous; but we sympathise 
with the student who becomes entangled in the web on p. 250. 
A difference in depth of outline, or, better still, a little colour- 
ing. would, we think, help to elucidate the scheme, A few rather 
careless sineniieha—tai as the term “ composition” applied to 
elementary substances, and “the air burns the gas ”’—may be 
passed over. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


_ Mr. Buen has gathered, with a scholarly care and appre- 


ciation, a choice sheaf of “ Lyrics from the Dramatists of the 
Elizabethan Age.” The dainty volume ought to secure a 
welcome, for judgment and taste are everywhere conspicuous in 
its pages, and Ben Jonson and his compeers are good company 
for lovers of English literature. Scattered through the plays of 
the period are many graceful songs, yet half of them have slipt 
into comparative oblivion, for they are hidden away in old 
folios which few people nowadays consult. The majority of the 
lyrics in this volume are love-ditties, full of pretty conceits and 
ambitious metaphors. The glamour of old-world romance lies 
about the book, and there is an air of contentment and leisure in 
many of these well-rounded verses suggestive of the gallant age 
in which they took shape. Mr. Bullen has written a brief 
introduction which is at once sympathetic and critical, and he 
has added a few notes, which clear up some obscurities of the 
text and are in other respects of distinct value. 

A delightful little volume has just reached us called “ Tenny- 
son for the Young.” Canon Ainger believes that it is wise 
to “let the young taste be formed upon models that shall never 
betray them ; upon verse which has stood the test of fifty years, 
with all their changes of whim and fashion, and must continue 
to live and be loved,” because of the ‘‘ mysterious and potent 
quality of charm.” Into these one hundred and twenty pages 
some of the sweetest and simplest of Lord Tennyson’s lyrics, 
ballads, patriotic poems, and songs have been gathered, and the 
book is one which is sure to win its way into the schoolroom, 
and also to become a favourite volume with boys and girls who 
have any love for poetry at all. The difficulties of selection have 
been irably overcome, and the value of the little book is 
enhanced by the notes, which give a few facts about the origin 
of the poems, and explain the words and allusions which are 
likely to prove obscure to youthful students of the Poet Laureate. 
Poems of a metaphysical cast, and those which deal with love in 
its more passionate aspects, have been excluded, but the editor 
is justified in claiming that this collection nevertheless contains 
much of Lord Tennyson’s,“ finest and most thoughtful verse.” 
We heartily commend the book, and hope that it will rapidly 
find a cherished place on the bookshelves of mapy a boy and 
girl in thousands of English homes. 

Of making of birthday books there really seems no end, and 
we are bound to hope, for the sake of compilers and publishers, 
that the supply of such volumes is evoked by the public demand. 
The latest to of the kind is entitled “The Imitation of 
Buddha,” and it consists of brief aphorisms or sage moral 
reflections gathered from the sacred literature of the East, and 
arranged “for each day in the year,” by Mr. Ernest Bowden. 
Some of these reflections are rather commonplace, but scattered 
through the volume are not a few really noble and suggestive 
sayings, such as, “ Trust is the best of relationships,” “‘ Root out 
the love of self,” ‘‘ Practise the art of giving up,” “ Hurt not 
others with that which pains thyself,” and the like. Sir Edwin 
Arnold has provided the dainty little gift-book with a charac- 
teristic preface, and in it he recommends, “ without’ hesitation 
or reserve,” the “ Imitation of Buddha.” 

The new volume of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” 
consists of gleanings culled from the pages of that hardy old 
annual from 1731 to 1868, 0n the topography of three of the 
home counties. A great deal of curious information, and many 
quaint epitaphs and odd inscriptions from the towns and villages 
of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, are record-d 
in the notes which Sylvanus Urban was accustomed in the old 
days of leisurely gossip and local research to receive from his 
correspondents in the villages and towns of England. Mr. 
Gomme has not attempted to add any notes to the volume, for 
the simple reason that the space was wanted in order to reprint 
the original articles; moreover, like a sensible man, he is aware 
of the “diffieulty of fixing upon a limit for notes on a subject of 
this kind.” He warns the student of these local annals that the 
people who wrote them were not infallible. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the errors into which these good-natured chroniclers 
of a former age fe 1, may be avoided by modern investigators if 


* LYRICS FROM THE Dramatists OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. Edited by 
A. H. Bullen. New Bond Street, London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
12mo. 

TENNYSON FoR THE YouNG. With Introduction and Notes by Alfred 
Ainger. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 18mo, (Is.) 

Tue Imtration or BuppHa. Compiled by Ernest M. Bowden. With 
Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. London: Methuen & Co. 24mo. 

THe GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine Liprary. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A., English Topography. Paternoster Row, London: 
Elliot Stock. Demy 8vo. (‘s. bd.) 

A Scaoormasrer’s Cuat. By Orbilius. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co., Limited. Crown 8vo. (Is. 9d.) 

or Science. By Arabella B. Buckley, author of 
“The Fairyland of Science,” etc. London: Edward Stanford. 
Crown 8vo. 

Somz Men or To-pay. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Home News for India, 
China, and the Australasian Colonies.” London: Chapman and 
Hall, Limited. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

Nervous Exuaustion—Its Causes, TR#ATMENT. 


By 
Walter Tyrrell, M.R.C.S. London: K Pau! 4 
Limited. “12mo. ndon: Kegan Pau', Trench & Co 


their object is the patient study of local history, and there is 
justice in the claim that the information given in this volume 
may at all events form the basis of more elaborate research. 

‘*A Schoolmaster’s Chat,” we may say at once, is not a con- 
tribution to the discussion of {those weighty educational prob- 
lems which teachers and parents are presumed to be always 
pondering. It is merely an entertaining, little book in which, 
with pleasant animation and sly fun, the Pighter reminiscences 
of a schoolmaster's life are recorded for the benefit of those 
children of the larger growth in whose society even a more 
austere pedagogue than Orbilius can afford to unbend. School 
work, asserts this writer, is trying and monotonous, and yet 
there is much brightness in it for one who cares to look for it. 
Doubtless a genial disposition and a keen sense of humour will 
carry a man a long way in the direction of happiness in any 
situation of life, and these qualifications are certainly invaluable 
to a teacher who has to eh Virgil and Horace real and intel- 
ligible to the ordinary boy. There is a touch of genuine pathos 
in the picture of “our French master at Silchester,” and a good 
deal of keen observation in the other sketches which make up 
the modest and lively volume. 

The group of essays which Miss Arabella Buckley has just 
published under the title of “ Moral Teachings of. Science” were 
written for one of the numerous reading societies which bave 
sprung up during the last decade, and which appear to flourish 
better in America than in this country. Hitherto, Miss Buckle 
has been chiefly known by a charming book for children—* The 
Fairyland of Science,” but in her new venture she appeals to an 
older audience. The book is in fact addressed to persons who 
feel “ puzzled and adrift in the present chaos of opinion,” and 
though we scarcely think the arguments which it contains will 
deo much to clear up the mystery of the universe, there are many 
suggestive thoughts in the book concerning some of the chief 

roblems of life and destiny which confront us all. Not the 
feast valuable paper is one which discusses in a hopeful and 
elevated strain the bearing of thetheory of natural selection upon 
the question of Morality. Miss Buckley gives grounds for 
her conviction that the high moral instincts and duties which lie 
at the basis of religion have their “elementary roots deep down 
in the subsoil of life.” 

“Some Men of To-Day” is the title which an anonymous 
critic gives to a collection of fourteen pen-and-ink portraits of 
distinguished contemporaries. Literature is represented by Mr. 
Froude and Mr. George Meredith, and dogma by General Booth. 
Politics are in no danger of being overlooked in the presence of 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, whilst the army and the theatre hold their own with 
“Men of To-Day” of the calibre and consequence of Lord 
Wolseley and Mr. Henry Irving. The note of scorn is too 
obvious in some of these rather commonplace strictures, but 
occasionally it is exchanged for even a louder note of eulogy, 
and really we find it difficult to say which we like least. Yet 
the little book is readable, though certainly not remarkable. 

Dr. Tyrrell believes that Virgil’s advice, “ rerum cognoscere 
causas,” ought to be continually borne in mind by those who 
seek professionally to grapple with disease. His little treatise 
on “Nervous Exhaustion” is itself avowedly an attempt to 
trace back to their primal origin a group of maladies which, 
varying considerably in their wtiology, are yet clearly due to one 
cause. In these pages he deals with both hereditary and in- 
duced nervous exhaustion, and the suppressed gout, hysteria, 
neuralgia, insomnia, spasmodic asthma, and epilepsy, to which 
they tuo frequently lead. Dr. Tyrrell thinks that, as hereditary 
ivfluences have much to do with these disorders, curative 
measures ought not to be chiefly directed to the mere alleviation 
of symptoms which, after all, are but the outward and visible 
manifestations of a deep-seated failure of nervous vitality, but 
to the gradual restoration of nervous vigour. The bovk is the 
outcome of long and patient research; indeed, the author has 
been, to quote his own expression, “‘ filtering facts from a some- 
what wide sea of experience ” for upwards of thirty years. It 
is written with clearness and common sense, as well as knowledge 
and skill, and we commend its perusal to everybody, except those 
who suffer from chronic cual Sennen. If such people get 
hold of the book they will probably torture themselves quits 
needlessly with imaginary disorders. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1891. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue Conference of the National Conservative 
Associations at Birmingham is chiefly noteworthy 
for its manifest disapprobation of the Irish Local 
Government Bill. It may have been this broad hint 
that.another Irish Session will be unpalatable to 
most of his supporters which made LORD SALISBURY’S 
address on Tuesday curiously vague and feeble. Of 
next year’s legislation there was not a word except 
a dubious allusion to a Small Holdings Bill, and the 
greater part of a depressed and rambling discourse 
was devoted to prophecies of “ unnumbered scenes 
of cruelty and massacre” which are to happen in 
Ireland if the Orangemen cannot have their own 
way, and to threats of majestic resistance by the 
House of Lords toa Liberal majority, unless a popular 
mandate is obtained for a Home Rule Bill, clause by 
clause. Travesties of the Referendum are the last 
shifts of these champions of the Constitution, who, 
as Mr. AsquiTH shows in a forcible letter which has 
much disconcerted the Times, are embracing the 
principle of general elections ad hoc merely as a 
party weapon when their opponents are in office. 


On Wednesday the Conservative Unions, having 
accepted with enthusiasm the “plank” of womens’ 
suffrage, commended by the consideration that un- 
married women will be “anti-revolutionary,” dis- 
tinguished themselves by passing a resolution in 
favour of a Customs Union with the Colonies—that 
is to say, of Protection against the rest of the world; 
and their docile leader, who had scouted Protection 
the previous day, declared that hostile tariffs might 
eventually force the country to abandon Free Trade. 
For the rest, LoRD SALISBURY dwelt on the eminent 
virtue of sacrificing party to- principle, in which 
sentiment Mr. CHAMBERLAIN heartily concurred, 
without, however, remarking that when your party 
has discarded you there is very little choice. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN took occasion to revile “ Parnellite 
methods,” forgetting, no doubt, that his distin- 
guished comrade had once urged Unionist sports- 
men to put their money on MR. PARNELL, and had 
then tried to scratch the horse. 


THaT M. dE GieErs, having been at Monza, should 
go to Paris, and having been at Paris, should go to 
Berlin, was diplomatically so much a matter of 
course that we need not seriously suppose him to 
have been the bearer of messages affecting previous 
relations. Nevertheless, it is quite probable that 
the understanding which evideutly exists between 
Russia and France for reciprocal diplomatic support 
has been defined, and has received, as respects 
Eastern affairs, both Turkish and Egyptian, a more 
precise plan of application. It begins to be rumoured 
that the Czar contemplates the gathering of a Euro- 
pean Conference to “secure peace,” and to discuss a 
number of pending questions; and if this be his 
design, M. DE GieRs’ visit would find a sufficient 
explanation, apart from the financial arrangements 
referred to elsewhere. In any case it is more than 
ever plain that our diplomacy in the East must 
reckon on finding Russia and France in close com- 
bination, and Russian influence is now stronger with 
the Sultan than any influence which either the 


WE are glad to learn from a circular from the 
National Liberal Federation, with Mr. SCHNADHORST’S 
signature, that the approaching Rural Conference to 
be attended by Mr. GLADSTONE is to be genuinely 
representative of agricultural opinion. Liberal 
agents are discouraged from attendance, and, on the 
other hand, a special effort will be made to secure 
the presence of members of what we may call the 
working section of the rural community—the farmers, 
artisans, and labourers. It will be still more im- 
portant to ensure the attendance of delegates from 
the seven or eight Agricultural Unions. In Oxford- 
shire, Kent, Sussex, and the eastern counties these 
organisations, though not at their zenith, are a re- 
viving power. We hope, therefore, to see MR. BALL, 
Mr. ArcH, and the leaders of the smaller bodies 
which are working side by side with the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union in Norfolk and Suffolk 
at the Conference. Such confederacy is, after all, the 
first factor in the rural uprising, just as Local Govern- 
ment is the second. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARcouRT’s letter to Mr. PASCOE 
GLYN has clearly defined the Liberal policy in the 
counties. Thé motto of that policy is “The village 
for the villagers.” A thorough system of parish 
government is to give the agricultural labourer 
control of the affairs which immediately concern 
him. The chief business of these governments will be 
the management of allotments and the administration 
of charitable endowments. This exposition disposes 
of the Tory charge that the Radical promises to the 
agricultural electorate are vague and illusory; so 
the Standard favours us with the opinion that Sir 
WILLIAM HARcouURT'S proposals point straight to 
“downright spoliation.” This is a healthy indica- 
tion that we are getting to close quarters; but at 
Birmingham LorpD SALISBURY evaded the issue, pro- 
bably with the misgiving that parish councils may 
be amongst Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S “ capsules.” 


As we write, the contest in East Dorset is still 
in progress. There is every reason to believe 
that Mr. PascoE GLyN is making an excellent 
fight. The resignation of Mr. G. W. HAsTINGs 
creates a vacancy in East Worcestershire, where 
there was a handsome Liberal majority in 1885. 
Mr. Hastinas held the seat as a Unionist in the 
following year, and it is possible that the Birming- 
ham influences are dominant in the division; but it 
behoves the East Worcestershire Liberals to make 
a strenuous effort to bring their constituency into 
harmony with the prevailing sentiment of the Eng- 
lish counties. LORD HARTINGTON and. LorD SALIs- 
BURY think it wise and constitutional to extol the 
urban voters, and sneer at the agricultural electors 
as a lower order of beings. This development of 
Unionism ought to furnish Liberal candidates in the 
counties with a useful weapon. 


THE statement that Lorp CARRINGTON proposes 
to enter the London County Council will be wel- 
comed by all municipal reformers. LorD CARRING- 
TON has been one of the most popular governors of 
one of our most democratic colonies, and he is in 
thorough sympathy with the political and social 
spirit which is slowly leavening the unwieldy mass 


Triple Alliance or England can exert. 


of London administration. Lorp CARRINGTON may 
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be expected to work in hearty accord with the Pro- 
gressives ; but apart from this, his personal qualities 
fit him admirably for that post in the County 
Council which Lorp RosgEsBeEry filled with so much 
distinction. 


AN important contribution to the literature of 
the Eight Hours’ movement was made by PROFESSOR 
Munro, of Owens College, Manchester, in a paper 
read on Wednesday evening before the Political 
Economy Circle of the National Liberal Club. PRrRo- 
FESSOR MUNRO produced statistical evidence of con- 
siderable weight, showing that the average output 
per worker in the past has been highest where the 
hours worked have been shortest, which leads to the 
inference, already verified in other trades, that 
shorter hours mean for each worker an undiminished 
aggregate of hard work. Increased intensity and 
efficiency of labour compensate for loss in its 
quantity. The output, therefore, he concluded, would 
not be reduced by a reduction of hours. If it were, 
profits would tend to fall, and wages with them; 
and, as prices would meanwhile rise, more labour 
would be employed, and the output would be 
raised again, though the average rate of wage 
per man would be reduced. We need not therefore 
fear that shorter hours will lead to a coal famine, nor 
have we much to apprehend from our European com- 
petitors, at any rate, in the coal trade. PROFESSOR 
MunRo0O is best known at present as the chief authority 
in England on the sliding-scale system of wages. 
Next year, we hope, he will be even more famous as 
the representative of MR. BALFouR’s present con- 
stituency. 


By the death of Mr. Haaais, Mr. FirtTH’s suc- 
cessor as Deputy-Chairman of the London County 
Council, that body is deprived of an able and public- 
spirited citizen, trained in an excellent school of 
municipal politics, and displaying the steady capacity 
for affairs which has, on the whole, characterised 
the County Council. His death places the Pro- 
gressive Party in a difficulty, as Mr. FARDELL, 
Mr. Haaais’s old opponent for the Deputy-Chair- 
manship, is again available, and the Progressive 
Party does not for the moment seem able to furnish 
a candidate of equal claims. Mr. OSBORN is a man 
of ability, but he is not entirely identified with the 
Progressive Party ; and Mr. COSTELLOE, whose gi as) 
of the County Council work is undoubted, may not 
be able to assume the position. The approach of 
the elections diminishes the importance of the selec- 
tion, but it is necessary to remember that the power 
of the Deputy-Chairman has increased since Lorp 
ROSEBERY’S retirement from the Chairmanship, and 
that, in the absence of a specially strong Chairman, 
he becomes the virtual head of the Council. 


THE most striking feature of the miserable story 
which closed at Wells Assizes this day week is the 
colossal ignorance alike of duper and duped. Probably 
Dr. CLUTTERBUCK sincerely wished to use his su- 
perior knowledge of the Money Market for the joint 
benefit of his clients and himself. And he evaded 
the provincial prejudice against the Stock Exchange 
by elaborate and ingenious romances about Mr. 
GOSCHEN and local loans. Then, of course, like the 
pious gentleman who admonished DIAGORAS OF 
MELOs, he ignored the cases of those who had 
made shipwreck, and “hedged” by employing two 
or three outside brokers instead of one. So he 
fell—and dragged with him a multitude of unsus- 
pecting and not too resentful victims. None of 
them thought of replying to his fictions by the 
remark that the English Government, not being 
that of Russia or Uruguay, does not require the 
aid of a financial house to guarantee its sound- 
ness; or that it never issues Exchequer Bills 
through agents; or that it could get any sum it 
chose, not at ten per cent., but at less than three. 
Nobody dared to ask questions of the Locsl 


Government Board. Dr. CLUTTERBUCK’S own cre- 
dulity was astonishing, but at least he did not do 
what astonished MACAULAY so much in his study of 
the South Sea Bubble, but what many people do 
daily in England and America now. He did not put 
his clients’ money into “an undertaking which shall 
in due time be revealed”—more concisely called in 
modern parlance “a blind pool in stocks.” He did 
not invest in “A stock, number 31,” selected by an 
unknown advertising outside broker, and bought 
and sold by that gentleman at his own pleasure. 
When will popular education, both of men and 
women, include the rudiments of law and the 
rudiments of business? Both are capital subjects 
educationally, as the Oxford Pass schools show; 
but the former is outside ordinary education, and or- 
dinary handbooks of political eeonomy-—even those 
of Mr. and Mrs. FaAwceTT—are conspicuously weak 
on the latter. And the mind of the average educated 
person is not a blank upon it; it is a kind of nebula. 


DuRING the week there has been a decided 
advance in the value of money. There is no decrease 
in the demand, for trade is very quiet and speculation 
is at a stand-still, nor, on the other hand, is there 
any decrease in the supply: on the contrary, gold 
has been coming in from abroad for the past couple 
of weeks, and coin and notes have been returning 
from the circulation. The advance in rates, therefore, 
is mainly due to the apprehension that exists on 
account of the critical state of affairs in Paris and 
Berlin and the banking failures from time to time in 
the Australasian Colonies. The Bank of England 
seems to have been borrowing to some extent 
during the week so as to lessen the supply in the 
open market ; and the joint stock banks, as they are 
about to prepare their monthly returns, are not lend- 
ing as freely as at other times. Therefore, at the 
fortnightly settlement this week, the banks charged 
as much as from 4 to 4} per cent. for loans to the 
Stock Exchange, and at one time on Thursday the 
discount rate in the open market rose to 3} per cent. 
It fell, however, in the afternoon to 3} per cent., as 
the Bank return was considered very favourable. 
The silver market remains very quiet, the price 
being 433d. per ounce. There is a small demand for 
Spain, but little for any other country. 


THE overthrow of the dictatorship in Brazil has 
caused this week a very rapid rise in the prices of 
Brazilian securities. The 4} per cents., which little 
more than a week ago were as low as 49}, recovered 
on Thursday to 64}. The hope is that the new 
Government will be able quickly to restore order, 
and that gradually prosperity will revive. But too 
little is known yet of what is going on to justify so. 
great a rise as 30 per cent. in the course of a few 
days. There has also been a very remarkable 
recovery in inter-Bourse securities—Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Egyptian, and French. Mainly 
this is due to the relief given to the members of the 
syndicate formed to bring out the late Russian loan 
by the cancelling of about two-fifths of that loan, 
and to the consequent alarm of speculators who. 
had sold what they did not possess in the belief 
that a crash was imminent in Paris, and con- 
sequently that they would be able to buy back 
at a very handsome profit. The hurry of the 
speculative sellers to buy what they had sold has 
sent back prices almost to the level at which they 
stood before the recent anxieties in Paris became 
acute. But the recovery is evidently temporary, 
and before long another fall may be looked for. 
There is clearly much distrust of the Continental 
situation amongst bankers here, and there are grave 
fears in Paris that the settlement which will begin 
next Tuesday will be a very difficult one. In other 
departments of the Stock Exchange there has been 
little movement, and business is not likely to become 
much more active during the remainder of the year. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM BUBBLE. 


Me years ago it was a famous epigrain that 

the Liberal party was composed of leaders 
who did not lead and followers who did not follow. 
We are reminded of this by the singular proceed- 
ings at Birmingham. If anyone can discover any 
symptoms of leadership in Lord Salisbury’s speeches, 
he possesses more than mortal penetration. The 
Prime Minister is responsible tor a policy which con- 
templates an Irish Local Government Bill and an Irish 
Education Bill next session; yet never a word about 
either measure did he vouchsafe at Birmingham. On 
Tuesday he warned his party not to harbour any 
delusion about the restoration of Protection. They 
were not to suppose that they could cure the evil 
of agricultural depression without abandoning Free 
Trade, “the great policy to which you are all 
attached.” On Wednesday the oracle announced 
that hostile tariffs were increasing all over the world, 
and that Protection might be re-established by this 
country to heal the sufferings of an industrial 
population. Here is a complete change of front 
on two vital questions, not in a few years, or even 
months, but within a few hours. For does any man 
believe that had the Conference of National Con- 
servative Associations adopted Sir Albert Rollit’s 
resolution in favour of Irish Local Government, 
instead of the “previous question,” Lord Salis- 
bury would have been silent about the measure 
which his colleagues have been trumpeting up 
and down the country? And what happened at 
the Conference after the proclamation of Free Trade 
as the great policy to which they were all attached ? 
That eminent economist, Colonel Howard Vincent, 
carried a resolution in favour of a Customs Union 
between England and her Colonies, a system of 
preferential duties against the rest of the world, 
which one candid Conservative roundly described as 
Protection in disguise. And next morning the Prime 
Minister had discovered that hostile tariffs were 
so alarming as to create a prejudice amongst our 
industrial population in favour of the commer- 
cial imposture which he had pooh-poohed the 
previous day. This is the consistent politician who 
sneers at Sir William Harcourt for turning his 
coat. This is the pillar of principle who borrows Mr. 
Goschen’s gibe about Mr. Schnadhorst and the New- 
castle Programme just after he has shown the most 
obsequious deference to the lightest breath of the 
Tory caucus. The only wonder is that Lord 
Salisbury did not embrace Mrs. Faweett’s absurd 
proposition that women’s suffrage was imperative 
because it would reinforce the Unionist party with 
the wisdom of “ middle-aged women with property.” 
No gyration is too sudden, and no apostasy too 
gross, for the Minister who has'still on his lips the 
old phrases about ‘ Parnellite juice” and “ the dis- 
integration of the Empire.” 

The silence about Irish Local Government may 
not portend the abandonment of the measure pro- 
mised by Mr. Balfour, though when we are told that 
by breaking a plain pledge Lord Salisbury would 
give bitter offence to the Radical Unionists, it is 
necessary to remember that Mr. Chamberlain is not 
in a position to quarrel with, or even reproach, his 
allies. If they choose to give their Irish policy the 
go-by next session, it will be his business to frame 
ingenious pretexts for this violation of their plighted 
word. The instinct of self-preservation makes the 
quondam Jack Cade fraternise with the chief of those 
**who toil not, neither do they spin.” The burden 
of the luncheon speeches on Wednesday was the 
beauty and holiness of sinking minor differences in 
order to preserve the Empire, which is threatened 


position of what Lord Salisbury, with a frank 
indifference to constitutional principle, calls a 
“dependency.” Besides, Mr. Chamberlain would be 
all the less likely to take umbrage at the desertion 
of Irish Local Government if he were able to describe 
the Small Holdings Bill as an Ashbourne Act for the 
English peasantry. Lord Salisbury’s guarded re- 
marks on this subject point to the use of the public 
credit for the creation of peasant proprietors. It 
may be that this is the card with which the Govern- 
ment hope to win back the allegiance of the counties, 
and that when they are not coquetting with the 
economic ignorance of Colonel Howard Vincent, 
they will endeavour to persuade the rural labourer 
that they want to fix him on the soil. Unfortunately 
for this scheme, Lord Salisbury, according to his 
happy wont, insults the very class he professes to 
befriend. The agricultural labourer demands the 
control of his local affairs, and Lord Salisbury 
tells him that Parish Councils would be just as 
useful as parish circuses. We can imagine the 
way in which the Jack Cade of other days would 
have treated this precious sentiment. ‘ You 
are told by those who wear purple and fine linen, 
who sit in stately halls and eat the meals of 
marquises, that you have no more right to your 
village Parliament than toa public circus. This is 
the idea such people have of the burden of your 
daily lives. They think you want idle amusement, 
you whose waking hours are spent in the hardest 
toil. They laugh at the notion that you have the 
will and the capacity to administer your own parish 
government. ‘That is the affair of your betters, 
your pastors and masters, who dread and deride the 
dawn of any corporate intelligence amongst you. 
They deny local self-government to you just as they 
deny it to the Irish, who are held down as Austria 
held down Venice, and Russia holds down Poland. 
Depend upon it that your cause is bound up with 
the Irish cause, and that the obscurantist oppression, 
which is the enemy of good government in Ireland, 
is your enemy too.”” Mr. Chamberlain does not find 
it personally convenient to make this sort of appeal 
now, but it may not surprise him that the Minister 
who says the agricultural elector is better fitted to 
amuse himself at the circus than to sit on a Parish 
Council, does not win votes in the counties. Nor is it 
wonderful that the claims of the Irish to Home Rule 
receive sympathetic consideration in constituencies 
where the majority of the electors are told by the 
Tories that they have not intelligence enough to 
manage their local concerns. 

Thus, with a kind of wanton irony, Lord Salis- 
bury studiously affronts a very large section of the 
English opinion which he seeks to enlist in the cause 
of Unionism. When he withdraws his mind from 
foreign affairs, it is to paint the Irish crisis in colours 
worthy of Mr. William Johnston of Ballykilbeg. 
Ignorant of every department but his own, the 
Foreign Secretary talks of Ireland as if we were 
in the year 1641. He gravely predicts a frightful 
religious war and “unnumbered scenes of cruelty 
and massacre,” as the;sequels of Irish self-govern- 
ment. The Irish clergyare banded in a conspiracy, 
which he will not call Roman Catholic, because 
“they are defying not only their own country, but 
the head of their own religion.” From this inco- 
herent invective we are left to infer that the Pope is 
a Parnellite, and that he strongly disapproves the 
revolt of the Irish clergy against the statesman who 
was smirched by a divorce case. Equally thoughtful 
is Lord Salisbury’s suggestion that Mr. Gladstone 
aims at overturning the House of Lords by a revolu- 
tion which will “ deliver the streets into the hands of 
a mob.” This is the nonsense of a politician whose _ 


by “a vile conspiracy,” and to keep Ireland in the 


mind is so absorbed in the atfairs of the universe 
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that he has neither time nor inclination to form any 
rational ideas about the actual condition of his own 
country. Entirely wanting in originality, Lord 
Salisbury is always following somebody’s cue, 
whether it be Colonel. Howard Vincent’s or Lord 
Hartington’s. The Liberal Unionist chief has been 
preaching some wild burlesque of the Referendum, 
and Lord Salisbury says Mr. Gladstone cannot claim 
a popular mandate for Home Rule unless it is given 
to “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill.” So if the Home Rule Bill is rejected by 
the Lords and Mr. Gladstone goes to the country on 
it, he must not promise any other legislation, not 
even a drastic reform of the Peers, on peril of being 
told that his popular mandate is no mandate at all. 
The other absurdities of the Unionists, who are quite 
ready to tear the Constitution up by the roots on 
pretence of preserving it against Mr. Gladstone, have 
been ably exposed by Mr. Asquith; but there is 
sufficient unreason in the demand that the country 
shall not be assumed to have declared for Home Rule 
till Mr. Gladstone has submitted his whole Bill to 
the polls, and nothing else! 


OPPORTUNISM AND PROTECTION. 

HE debate in the French Senate on the general 
T policy of the Tariff Bill has had more academic 
than practical interest. It was very well known 
beforehand that even had their opinions inclined 
them that way, the great majority of the members 
of the Senate are far too timid and cautious to 
reject or substantially modify a measure on which 
the Chamber of Deputies has expended a great 
deal of time and labour. It is also certain that 
the adherents of the extreme Protectionist creed 
are relatively at least as numerous in the Upper 
as in the Lower House. They are the repre- 
sentatives of the communes, municipalities, and 
Councils-General of France—in other words, of the 
large landowners, the small farmers, the wealthy 
manufacturers, and the rentiers; and these are the 
very classes amongst whom the Protectionist re- 
action of the past few years has been most marked. 
Knowing and caring nothing about economic science, 
blind and deaf to the lessons conveyed by the fiscal 
experience of their own and other countries, these 
people have felt in its full severity the burden of the 
enormous taxation which has been for them the 
principal feature of the Republican régime. The 
imposition of high duties on foreign food im- 
ports and manufactures will, in their belief, 
suffice at once to increase the revenue and so 
diminish the demands of the tax-collector, and 
to benefit the home-producer by securing to him 
the more complete command of the markets. When 
notions of this kind are rampant not only all over 
the Continent, but even among the educated and 
intelligent people of the United States, it is not at 
all wonderful that they should be prevalent in France, 
where the disciples of Turgot, Bastiat, and Say have 
never been more than a handful, and where the 
mass of the population combine with great natural 
quickness and acuteness a superb indifference to all 
social phenomena outside those of their own country, 
and an abysmal ignorance of the most rudimentary 
truths of economics. The battle of Free Trade was 
fuught and won in this country because the agricul- 
taral and manufacturing interests were, broadly 
speaking, opposed to one another. But in France 
the great body of the manufacturers, or at any 
rate of the employers of manufacturing labour, 
the landowners and the peasant-farmers, are just 
now agreed in favour of Protection. They con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority in the electorate, 


and therefore in the Legislature. The Government 
is powerless to resist their demands, even if it were 
inclined to do so. And therefore the passing of the 
Tariff Bill, very much in the shape in which it left 
the Chamber of Deputies, is a foregone conclusion. 
Some increase of protection was inevitable in any 
case. But nothing so bad as the extreme measure 
now impending need have been apprehended, but for 
the misplaced timidity and short-sighted tactics of 
the Opportunist Republicans. After the General 
Election of September, 1889, the Ministry, to secure 
a working majority, found it needful to enlist allies 
from the Conservative camp on the one side, and from 
the attenuated forces of Radicalism on the other; 
and this without doing anything to alienate the 
Moderates of the Left Centre. Then M. Tirard, 
at that time President of the Council, had the 
brilliant idea of announcing that, for the present, 
he and his colleagues would have nothing more to 
say to any project for constitutional revision or other 
schemes of organic change; but that they invited 
the Chamber to co-operate with them in legislation 
for the solution of social, economic, and industrial 
problems. In the treatment of these questions, 
M. Tirard added, the Ministry did not. profess 
to have any programme of their own; they were 
only anxious to carry out the behests of the nation 
as expressed by its representatives. Very beautiful 
sentiments these, but what they really amounted 
to was a deliberate evasion of the responsibility 
properly belonging to the Executive. The fact 
is that M. Tirard and his fellow-Ministers were 
cognisant of the strength of the Protectionist 
party in the Chambers, and they thought to secure 
its support by announcing their readiness to do 
its work. M. Tirard had soon to make way for 
an abler administrator and more supple Parlia- 
mentary tactician, but in this matter of fiscal policy 
M. de Freycinet inherited and followed his pre- 
decessor’s tradition. When the Tariff Bill was 
submitted to the Chamber it was with the under- 
standing that it was open to almost any amount of 
modification; and M. Roche’s dexterous device of a 
minimum and maximum tariff gave to M. Méline 
and the ultra-Protectionists an excellent opportunity 
for the sweeping application of their doctrine. They 
transformed the minimum tariff from a moderate 
into a semi-prohibitory one, and thus effectually 
precluded the Government from diluting their policy 
of thorough-going protection by granting special 
terms to any State which might be disposed to bid 
for them. Most-favoured-nation treatment under 
the coming French tariff will not be worth having. 
No gift of prophesy is needed to foresee the con- 
sequences of such a commercial policy as this. At 
the very time when Italy and the two central 
empires are arranging to lower for one another their 
respective tariff barriers, France is raising hers all 
round. Her action is -ertain to provoke retaliatory 
measures against her on the part of her neighbours, 
and her great export trade will suffer both trom the 
effect of these measures and from the diminished 
consuming power of those of her customers who have 
hitherto been sellers as well as buyers in her 
markets, but who, under the new tariff, can be so 
no longer. Reduced production at home, synchron- 
ising with a great rise in prices, will react with 
crushing effect on internal trade; the demand for 
labour will be reduced, and Jarge additions made to 
the ranks of the unemployed in the towns; while the 
circumstances of the rural agriculturists cannot 
be improved, and will in all likelihood become 
worse than they are now. But no nation, and the 
French least of all, ever accepts the responsibility for 
its errors. The very electors who two years ago gave 


their mandate with enthusiasm to Protectionist 
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deputies will be the first, when the fatal conse- 
quences of the Protective policy are perceptible, to 
denounce the Government that has landed the 
country in its dilemma. And for this attitude there 
will be some excuse; for if the Opportunist Re- 
publicans who are now at the head of French affairs 
have no faith in Protection, they ought rather to 
retire from power than accept the responsibility of 
carrying such a policy into effect; and if they do 
believe in it, then they are bound to accept the 
consequences of their own blunders. At present, to 
do them justice, they show no signs of wishing to 
shirk those consequences. M. Jules Ferry, though 
he cannot find a seat in the Lower Chamber, and is 
never likely to hold office again, is the real head of 
the Opportunist party, and on Monday, in his place 
in the Senate, he posed as an ardent champion of the 
new tariff. The arguments he employed are not 
worth discussion; he himself, being a man of real 
ability, though both an unwise and an unscrupulous 
party politician, must have been cognisant of their 
shallowness, even while he was using them. M. 
Ferry, in truth, is dazzled by the prospect of 
bringing over the agricultural interest to the side 
of Opportunism. ‘To accomplish that object he 
is quite willing to identify his party with any 
measure of Protection, however extreme. M. Jules 
Simon is wiser than M. Ferry. His greatest fear 
is lest, a few years hence, the Protective policy 
and its consequences may be identified with the 
Republican system itself; and for that dread he 
has very substantial reasons. 


THE PROSPECT IN BRAZIL. 


~* Monday morning the discontent with the 


Dictator of the United States of Brazil defi- 
nitely came toa climax. It has been probable for some 
time that whatever opposition Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca might have to encounter in certain pro- 
vinces—which, be it remembered, have nearly the 
same freedom as a State of the American Union— 
the centre of disturbance was in the capital. It was 
the province in which Rio Janeiro is situated which, 
at the dissolution of Congress, was declared in a state 
of siege. It was in the capital that the political and 
financial complications occurred which were the 
proximate causes of Marshal da Fonseca’s coup d’état. 
{t is chiefly there-—in spite of what we have heard 
of the intelligence of Rio Grande do Sul—that 
such political life must be sought as exists at all. 
It is there mainly that the insane speculation of the 
last two years has been carried on, and that the con- 
sequent depreciation of paper money and the con- 
current rise in the price of the necessaries of life has 
chiefly made itself felt. On Saturday night the rail- 
way near Rio Janeiro was interrupted. On Sunday 
the Dictator made some arrests. Accordingly, on 
Monday morning, after a small naval demonstration, 
a deputation of naval officers demanded his resigna- 
tion. In view of the fate of Balmaceda and of 
Celman, he complied, and was replaced by the Vice- 
President, General Floriano da Peixoto, who passed 
over to his predecessor with the Imperial Army when 
the Emperor was deposed, and so decided that 
revolution, but who has since been at times on bad 
terms with his chief. 

News from Brazil is usually scanty. The tele- 
grams sent to England for the nine months between 
the Ministerial crisis in January and the coup d'état 
in November would probably fill together about half 
a column of the Times. English commercial men 
abroad are often not linguists enough, and are 
generally too busy, to take much interest in the 
politics of the country in which they sojourn. Eng- 


lish investors at home seem to dispense with such 

knowledge almost entirely. Consequently, English 

opinion, as exemplified by the daily press, hesitates 

whether to congratulate the Republicans of Brazil on 

their sound sense, or to treat the deposition of 

Marshal Fonseca as one of those “revolts of the 

Preetorian Guard” which have been frequent in the 

history of other South American Republics. 

In a sense, of course, the latter view is correct. 

The army, at least, did not support the Dictator, 

and the navy declared against him. But in a country 

where politics, properly speaking, can hardly interest 
more than two or three per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, and where many fractions and units of that 
small percentage are separated from one another by 
hundreds or thousands of miles, it is difficult to see 
how any political class can arise apart from the 
public services. The army and navy are organised ; 
they represent on the whole the classes possessing 
wealth, education, and influence. They possess means, 
can enforce their views, and, except where foreign 
immigrants are present in large uumbers, are face 
to face with one of the most inert populations on 
earth. There's practically no centre of resistance. The 
priesthood in Brazil (at least, in the rural districts) 
is, by all accounts, the least intellectual and least 
moral part of a population not distinguished either 
by intellect or morality. Political life concentrates 
itself in the army and navy, simply because there is 
no other possible soil for it. They are the “leisured 
classes’ and the “ weaponed classes,” demanded by 
Greek thinkers as the basis of moderate democracy. 
The landowners are too scattered; the trading 
classes are too busy, and—as in ancient Greece—are 
largely composed of foreigners. The military ciass 
need not of necessity make revolutions, but under 
some circumstances a revolution is the simplest solu- 
tion of a crisis. The revolution is accidentally, not. 
essentially, Praetorian.” 

The bearing of the overthrow of Marshal da 
Fonseca on the maintenance of the Federal Union 
is, however, a more interesting question—to English 
investors, at any rate—than the nature of Brazil- 
ian politics. Now, it seems clear that the late 
Dictatorship was the occasion for the revival of old 
local grievances. In the past the richer provinces— 
in particular, Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo— 
have often complained that they were being drained 
to support the capital and the backward districts of 
the interior. Communication has been opened up 
with the remoter districts at immense expense and 
often in a very unsatisfactory way. The Brazilian 
people are not very fond of strangers, and the pro- 
sperous districts contain European immigrants who 
naturally have no particulir national sentiment and 
no affection for the Central Government. Under the 
Empire these districts were generally conciliated by 
the admission of one or two prominent inhabitants to 
the Cabinet. Marshal da Fonseca neglected this 
precaution. General Peixoto has resumed it. The 
late Government, indeed, strengthened provincial 
credit by a Federal guarantee. But the richer 
provinces have nothing to lose by the loss of this 
security; and their local liberties, of which they 
are, very naturally, extremely tenacious, are said 
to have been recently somewhat threatened by 
a tendency to centralisation. And the presence 
of a German element in Rio Grande do Sul 
certainly suggests that here at any rate is a suit- 
able field for German nationality and German 
colonisation—a German Queensland with a German 
flag. and no militarism. At present, however, 
the provinces seem content enough—though no 
doubt local feuds may revive over the coming 
Presidential election. it is an interesting ques- 


tion’ whether there is any ‘probability of a 
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restoration of the Empire. The use of an Emperor is, 
of course, to afford a centre of coherence to populations 
whohavenoother. But the late Emperor, like Aristides 
the Just, was too far above the level of his country- 
men. His daughter and her husband are “ Clericals,” 
and their son is a boy who will rouse no enthusiasm. 
The latter may of course be used as the figurehead of 
a Pretender—Fonseca, it is believed, at times intended 
to use him thus. Such a figurehead is more dan- 
gerous than useful. The political classes seem to 
know what they want. The resources of Brazil are 
endless; the coffee crop this year is the best ever 
known, and the political classes have had a sharp 
lesson in the theory and practice of currency. There 
seems reason to hope that they may profit by it, 
and may recollect that Brazil can only be developed 
by solid money and foreign capital ; and that, after 
the experience of Argentina, capital cannot come 
without some guarantee of political stability. 


LORD LYTTON. 


fe late Lord Lytton’s greatest misfortune in 
life was that he was not born a Frenchman. If 
he had been, he might not only have had his great 
career, but he might have brought it to an end with 
fewer apologies for failure than are now to be heard. 
In English public life he will perhaps represent the 
end of the experiment of appointing men of letters to 
the highest offices. The experiment was successful 
under Anne, but it has failed under Victoria. The 
Times has never been more savage than it was in its 
attack on the first Lord Lytton for the despatch in 
which he announced the appointment of Mr. Glad- 
stone as Commissioner to the Ionian Islands. The 
despatch was ornate and literary when it should have 
been businesslike. The writer said good things about 
Homer, instead of taking stereotyped locutions from 
the Complete Letter Writer of the Foreign Office. The 
official and administrative class never believed in the 
author of “ Zanoni”’ to the end of his days. They 
tried not to believe in the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 
but he was more than a match for them. If the late 
British Ambassador to France had been made to 
gain his bread as a man of letters, he would have 
done more for his fame though not perhaps for his 
happiness. He would have found a discipline in the 
stern necessity of living by his pen. He was too secure 
of a publisher to write at his best. He was a Romantic 
to the last, in an age that had survived Romanticism, 
and, as a Romantic, he was, of course, of the French 
type. Many of his earlier pieces read like cribs from 
De Musset, and they abound in the French idiom. 
‘** At Paris it was, at the Opera there,” is not English 
at all, but only a close rendering of the French on 
the Hamiltonian system. The matter as well as the 
manner was essentially foreign; and if it became 
less so as Lord Lytton advanced in years, and in the 
practice of his art, it was never truly of our soil. 
““Glenaveril” was a pure imitation of his father; 
and his father, in his satirical verse, was but an 
imitator of somebody else. There was an air of age 
in it all, which nothing could remove; and this 
effect was strengthened for some readers by the pro- 
nounced Toryism of the opinions. Lord Lytton was 
not naturally a Tory, for he was naturally of no side 
in politics. But like those who feel it incumbent 
upon them to assume a virtue of belief, he was 
more pronounced in his views than any possible 
original. 

His “ Tannhauser ” will probably be most read of 
all that he has left, and that was published as far 
back as 1861. He was but four-and-twenty when he 
produced “ Clytemnestra;” he was sixty when he 


died; and he was writing poetry on his death-bed. 
In Republican France a man of this versatility would 
have obtained easy access to the public service. 
Lord Lytton, indeed, had nothing to complain of 
at home in that respect; but he was never taken 
seriously in public life. His facility in letters was to 
his detriment. It would not have told against 
him in France, and there is the difference for 
the worse which he owed to his English birth. 
French writers get their pick of the best things. 
Many of the statesmen and diplomatists of 
the Republic made their début in journalism. 
Johu Lemoinne refused to quit the Débats for an 
embassy. Lord Lytton was not a success in India, 
but his failure was not due, as so many have sup- 
posed, to the attacks of his enemies. It was due to 
the suspicions of his friends. No man ever had a 
better opportunity. He went out in time to repre- 
sent the Queen on her assumption of the title of 
Empress, and the ceremony he organised on that 
occasion surpassed the wildest dreams of Oriental 
magnificence. It would have been most fortunate 
for his fame if he had stopped there, but he went on, 
to carry out Lord Beaconsfield’s forward policy with 
woful effect. None of his subordinates believed in 
him. He was not liked, or rather, in a political 
sense, he was not trusted from the first. He had 
not the official manner, or, as an apologist for him 
might say with truth, the official dulness. The 
respectable name for this effect defective is “the 
dignity of English bearing,” but it often means no 
more than a radical incapacity to say a good thing. 
However, to do justice to it, it is generally con- 
sistent with a certain safety in great ventures, and 
in this quality Lord Lytton was wholly lacking. 
He invaded Afghanistan, as he might have under- 
taken a novel. His quarrel with the Ameer came at 
exactly the wrong moment. His predecessor, Lord 
Northbrook, or his successor, Lord Ripon, would 
never have thrown down the gauntlet to Shere Ali 
just when that wily Asiatic felt secure of the friend- 
ship of Russia. Lord Lytton, indeed, had no alter- 
native when his embassy was refused admittance to 
Cabul; but another man would have taken care not 
to get the refusal at that time. The worst might have 
been prevented many times over if the ruling caste had 
fully put their trust in their leader. It must, however, 
be admitted that this deep-rooted suspicion of a 
clever fellow seemed to be justified by the event. 
Though he won, after a fashion, it was at the cost of 
two petty wars, one of which was nearly a great one, 
and his name is associated with the worst disaster 
suffered by our arms since the Mutiny. 

As a diplomatist he was more successful, because 
he was never tried by circumstances which put his 
powers to the severest test. Moreover, he had been 
all through the career, and had trained for it ina 
subordinate capacity in almost every post of impor- 
tance throughout the world. No man of his time 
had seen more of foreign life atits best. His experi- 
ence of the European courts, and even of Washington, 
was “extensive and peculiar.” It determined his 
quality as a writer. He never gave the impression 
that he had touched life, but only that he had seen 
it, and seen it in its brightest aspects. But he had 
seen only art and society, and it never seemed to 
occur to him that anything worth noticing lay 
outside. He did not in the least understand his 
time as many less brilliant persons understand it, 
because he had only studied his fellow-creatures in 
select examples. He had a true eye for pageant, and 
it had been trained on variety from his very boyhood. 
He missed the discipline that he might have found 
at an English University, and that would have been 
invaluable to his brilliant but erratic nature. He 
was sent off to Germany when he left Harrow, and 
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all that was English in him was but one of the 
lines of pattern in a very cosmopolitan plaid. He 
might have made a name only second to his 
father’s, if he had been obliged to win literary dis- 
tinction as a condition of earning his bread. That 
would have rendered him more attentive to the 
tastes of others, and less exclusively concerned 
with his own. His conversation was distinctly 
better than his work. It revealed possibilities 
in him which were never realised by anything 
he published. He was successful in Paris, but 
he had no trying questions to settle, or, at any 
rate, to put it quite plainly, he settled none. The 
outstanding differences with France that existed at 
the time of his appointment, remain. He was un- 
doubtedly liked there. He was on very friendly 
terms with the representatives of art and literature 
and the drama; but he has been overpraised for his 
condescension in dining with the Spartiates. They 
are all of high repute in French literature, and his 
foreign companions at the board, were such men as 
the Chevalier Nigra and Prince Galitzin. 


OUR MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 


is perhaps no annual blue-book more 
instructive or of more real significance to the 
politician than the report of the Local Government 
Board. There is probably none less read. But the 
bulky volume which that department has just pub- 
lished may fairly call for some special notice, as 
marking the “coming of age” of what is virtually 
our nearest approach to a Ministry of the Interior. 

When the Reform Bill of 1832 ushered in a new 
political era, there existed, in England, practically 
no central department for the supervision of the 
affairs of local administrative authorities. For any 
excess of jurisdiction, these were liable in damages 
at law; and for the rest we may presume that an 
occasional order of His Majesty in Council, or 
letter from the Home Secretary, sufticed. 

But the English Home Secretary has long been 
more a Minister of Justice than a Minister of the 
Interior, and for the most part the feeble parish 
authorities and the moribund close corporations did 
as seemed best to their degenerate selves. The first 
taint of centralisation came with the New Poor Law, 
and many people really looked upon the “three 
Bashaws of Somerset House,” as the Poor Law Com- 
missioners were styled, as tyrants destined to destroy 
the local rights of freeborn Englishmen. Subsequent 
Whig Commissions on the growth of towns led to 
the formation of a “ Board of Health,” of which the 
late Tom Taylor was for a time secretary, and under 
which Professor Alexander Bain once worked as a 
clerk. Finally, in 1870, the functions of the Poor 
Law Board and the Board of Health were united in 
those of the Local Government Board, a phantom 
council of Secretaries of State which never meets. 
The President of this abstraction has by this time 
gradually absorbed many of the powers which in 
France would fall naturally within the domain of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

The annual report of the Local Government Board 
contains, therefore, nearly all the information pre- 
sented to Parliament on the subject of local ad- 
ministration. The proceedings of Town and County 
Councils, the vagaries of overseers and poor law 
guardians, the aspirations and achievements of rural 
sanitary authorities and waywardens, the doings of 
the hosts of local Commissioners of sewers, of public 
libraries, of baths and washhouses, of rivers, and of 
everything else that we entrust to Commissioners— 
all these brave deeds, and many others, are recorded, 


in so far as they are recorded at all, in the pages of 
the Local Government Board report. 

Unfortunately, the statisticians of the Local 
Government Board fail to live up to their oppor- 
tunities. Dependent upon them as we virtually are 
for all general information as to the Local Govern- 
ment Budget, now rapidly creeping up to the amount 
of the National Budget, it might fairly be expected 
that a clear statement of municipal and parochial 
progress might year by year be given. Mr. Hayter’s 
admirable ‘ Year-book” for Victoria supplies a 
worthy model of lucidity and completeness of public 
administrative statistics. But the English Local 
Government Board report lags far behind Mr. 
Hayter in this as in every other respect, and what 
might be the most interesting and valuable of the 
blue-books of the year now falls absolutely dead on 
the market, and last year’s copies scarcely linger 
even in the “ fourpenny box ” on their hurried career 
to the paper mills to be “ pulped” and seen no more. 

Still, even in the bare, dry records of the 
report as it stands, some interesting points may 
be found. Quaint, for instance, is the creation 
of a sort of Home Rule Parliament for the Scilly 
Isles, with a monarchical perpetual chairman—who 
is also the proprietor of the soil—appointed by 
Mr. Ritchie. This tiny statutory legislature—of 
twenty elected and four co-opted members—started 


off with the powers of a County Council, and added ° 


unto them the rights and duties, whatever they 
are, of a Rural Sanitary Authority, a Port Sanitary 
Authority, a Highways Board, a Union Assessment 
Committee, and a Board of Guardians. We wonder 
whether any member of the Scillonian legislature, 
especially if he is on the committee controlling the 
local police, appreciates the exact degree of difference 
between his authority and that of a member of the 
statutory Irish Parliament of the near future. 

Turning over other pages we find the Lord 
Courtenay of to-day earning an honest livelihood by 
serving as Inspector of the Poor Law Institutions in 
the county over which his ancestors presided. Or, 
more forcible still in its contrast, we may read Dr. 
Clutterbuck’s remarks on the “morally deficient,” 
and the desirability of developing the technical side 
of their education. Dr. Clutterbuck is now trying 
this very experiment for us, with himself as the four 
years’ subject. It is not often that a reform can be 
so promptly and individually put to the experimental 
test, and we can honestly say that we hope that Dr. 
Clutterbuck will find successful the treatment which 
he so strongly recommended. 

Those who complain of the rise in rates may be 
interested to hear that, since 1873-4, whilst the 
increase in the amount raised in the metropolis has 
been 81-4 per cent., and the increase in other 
urban districts 78°8 per cent., the growth in the rural 
districts, against which the “country party” are 
always declaiming, has only been 12°5 per cent. 
Even the increase in London,and the municipal 
boroughs has not, however, raised the average rate 
in the pound. Alike in London and in Manchester, 
in Leicester and in Leeds, the proportion of rate to 
valuation has not increased. ‘The rental value has 
grown with the total of the rate; and if we had 
always taken care to see that the growing rate had 
come out of the pocket into which the growing rent 
dropped, there would have been nothing to complainof. 

It is difficult to realise the statement, towards 
the end of the report, that there are over 28,000 
separate and distinct local governing authorities 
busily engaged in our administration. This field of 
sociological experiment is practically unlimited, and 
we are compelled to end, as we began, with the 
regret that so little attention is paid to the annual 
record of this important work. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE PARIS BANKS. 


ARIS has just been saved—for a while, at all 
events—from a very grave banking crisis. When 

the recent Russian loan was brought out, it was 
represented to have been applied for five or six times 
over in France. It now turns out that the syndi- 
cate of bankers who contracted for the loan, and 
their speculative friends, applied for immense quanti- 
ties, so as to give the appearance of a great success. 
As a matter of fact, the investing public applied 
only for a very small amount; but the syndi- 
cate induced their speculative followers to apply 
by offering exceedingly favourable terms. The 
speculators, therefore, sold all that was allotted 
to them; and it is said that the bankers, to pre- 
vent an utter breakdown in the market, were obliged 
to buy about £8,000,000 nominal of the loan. 
Under those circumstances the syndicate of bankers 
perceived that they could not fulfil their engage- 
ments with the Russian Government. The latter, 
accordingly, very prudently agreed to take back 
the amount the bankers had bought. It recog- 
nised that a panic in Paris would so seriously 
injure its own credit that it was better to do any- 
thing than allow that to occur. The upshot of the 
arrangement is that, instead of receiving somewhat 
over £15,000,000 in cash for the loan, the Russian 
Government will get little more than £9,000,000. 
The bonds taken back by it have not been cancelled, 
but have been lodged with the financial agents 
of Russia in Paris, the Messrs. Rothschild. Appa- 
rently the Government hopes that some day or 
other it will be able to dispose of these bonds; at the 
present time, however, that seems very improbable. 
Meanwhile, the practical cancelling of two-fifths of 
the loan relieves the syndicate of bankers of the 
most urgent danger with which they are threatened. 
Instead of having to pay up a large proportion of 
£15,000,000, they will now have to pay only 
their proportion of £9,000,000. As a matter of 
course, the arrangement has made a very favour- 
able impression in Paris, and all international secu- 
rities have risen considerably. But the situation 
is still exceedingly critical. Investors in France, as 
well as in other countries, have now learned how 
very seriously the credit of Russia has suffered from 
the famine, and they are consequently trying to sell 
the Russian securities they hold. Furthermore, the 
difficulties in Paris itself are compelling investors 
there to sell what they can abroad; and bankers and 
capitalists throughout Germany are likewise trying 
to sell Russian securities as much as possible. There 
must be a continued and heavy fall in all kinds of 
Russian securities. Unfortunately, too, the Paris 
bankers have to prepare for bankruptcy in Portugal 
and for crises in Spain and Italy, while the state of 
South America adds to their embarrassments. The 
overthrow of the dictatorship in Brazil no doubt is 
favourable; but it will bea long time before Euro- 
pean investors will be willing to buy from the 
bankers Brazilian securities. We must be prepared 
for a renewal of apprehension and for a further 
fall in international securities. 

The greatest of all the dangers threatening Paris 
is the famine in Russia. Roughly, Russia has ex- 
ported for some years past about £30,000,000 
worth of grain of all kinds, and now the Govern- 
ment has been compelled to stop all such exports 
for the present agricultural’ year. The loss of so 
great a trade must ruin large numbers of merchants 
as well as landowners and peasants; and it must 
exercise a very depressing influence upon German 
trade. Germany not only drew from Russia the 
larger part of her foreign supplies of food, but she 
sold to Russia the greater part of her exports of 


manufactures : and at the same time German railways 
and German shipping did a large business in con- 
veying Russian grain. The mere economic results 
of the famine, therefore, must be very grave both 
for Germany and for France. If there should be 
serious political disturbances, the effects would be 
greatly heightened; but even if order can_ be 
maintained at home, and foreign war is avoided, 
it is difficult to see how a crisis can be per- 
manently averted in either country. The Russian 
Government has to pay the interest upon its debt 
held abroad. It has also to pay for the food required 
to feed the starving people, and for railway and 
war material. To meet all these liabilities, it 
will receive, as the proceeds of the late loan, 
only £9,000,000, which is a mere fraction of 
what it will have to expend. Of course, it has 
balances, apart from the proceeds of the loan, in 
Paris, Berlin, London, and Amsterdam, and it 
must draw upon those; and, lastly, it has a large 
amount of gold in the Imperial Bank. But this 
gold has always been regarded as a reserve to be 
used only in the event of war; and it remains to 
be seen whether the Russian Government will dare 
to reduce it very materially. If it does not, it 
will. have to borrow again to keep faith -with its 
creditors and to save its people from starving. It 
is hardly probable that it can borrow either in 
England or in Germany. Investors in this country 
have for many years been of opinion that international 
securities are too high, and in the opinion of stock- 
brokers and bankers very few Russian bonds are 
now held here. If, while Russia was apparently 
prosperous, British investors sold Russian securities, 
they will hardly buy now; and German investors 
cannot at present subscribe largely to a loan. 
Their resources have been diminished by the reck- 
less speculation that has been going on for five or 
six years and the recent breakdown, by a very 
deficient harvest at home, and by the consequences 
of the Russian famine. Russia, therefore, can look 
only to France. 

As the French public did not subscribe to the 
late loan even while the enthusiasm for the Russian 
alliance was at its height, they will probably not 
subscribe to a fresh issue unless the price is made 
very attractive. The issue price of the late loan 
would have given the investor about 3} per cent. upon 
the money invested. The issue price of a new loan 
must be very much lower; and if it is, then the 
prices of existing Russian securities are far too high. 
Speculators all over Europe have been very successtul 
in their attack upon the late loan, and that is likely 
to induce them to make further attempts. Assum- 
ing that M. de Giers is successful in both the sup- 
posed objects of his visit to Berlin — that he 
induces the great Jewish houses to bring out 
another loan, and that he establishes good relations 
with Germany—there is no doubt, of course, that a 


loan can be negotiated, though, as we have said, the © 


price of issue must be very much lower than that of 
the recent loan. But in that case, what is to become 
of the syndicate of bankers that brought out the late 
loan? They cannot sell the bonds which they have 
taken except at a ruinous fall in price; and are they 
in a position to accept very much lower prices? If 
not, their capital will remain locked up in those bonds, 
and everyone who has a motive of any kind to create 
apprehension in Paris will be tempted to adopt a 
course that will increase their embarrassments. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, then, it 
seems only too likely that the difficulties in Paris 
will continue, and that before long there will be a 
fresh fall on the Bourse, with a revival of the 
alarmist rumours that recently circulated in such 
numbers. 
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CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


N DE GIERS’ visit to Berlin is probably the 
e closing member of the series of efforts to 
reassure Europe which have been so frequent this 
summer, and produced so little effect. Whatever its 
purpose—and if it is financial we may safely say 
that its failure is assured—the Continental press 
seem disinclined to regard it as likely to be of any 
lasting importance. It is, in short, hardly an ex- 
ception to the general barrenness of the past week— 
except, indeed, in Brazil, to which we refer elsewhere. 

In France, the serious breach between the 
Catholic Church and the Republic—which two 
months ago seemed very likely to be healed—has 
been intensified by the ill-advised prosecution of the 
Archbishop of Aix last Tuesday for insulting the 
Minister of Justice by his letter protesting against 
the Ministerial Circular requesting the bishops not 
to visit Rome without permission from the French 
Government. M. Gouthe Soulard’s behaviour in 
court seems to have been quite as much marked by 
irrelevance and want of dignity as was the letter 
in question. He was fined 3,000 francs, without 
the alternative of imprisonment. Of course he has 
been exalted into an hero—M. Paul de Cassagnae, in 
particular, devoting about five-eighths of the A utorité 
to him, and comparing him by implication to Saint 
Augustine—and the trial has stimulated a demand 
among Catholics for a termination of the Concordat 
—in other words, for Disestablishment. This, of 
course, is a plank in the Radical platform, but the 
chief sufferer assuredly would not be the Church. 

M. Lafargue, the newly elected Socialist deputy 
for Lille, has produced a certificate that his father 
Was registered at the French Consulate in Havana 
as a French subject. He has now, therefore, made 
good his claim to sit and vote. 

The Senate—contrary to expectation—has proved 
itself as Protectionist as the Chamber, despite the 
vigorous Free Trade speeches of MM. Challemel- 
Lacour and Jules Simon. M. Jules Ferry replied on 
the Protectionist side on Tuesday. We deal with 
the subject elsewhere. 

The miners’ strike in the Pas de Calais continues. 
On Sunday the delegates of the men accepted arbi- 
tration in principle, but rejected the proposal of the 
Government that the arbitrators should be its 
nominees. They demand that each side should 
mame an equal number of delegates who are to 
discuss the situation, and, if necessary, appoint a 
supreme and final referee. There is little doubt that 
some such plan will be adopted eventually, and the 
Government is doing its best to effect a settlement 
—which is, we believe, a new departure in trade 
disputes. But one of the grievances of the men is 
the management of the sick and insurance funds, 
and on this the Government have a Bill before the 
Chamber, a fact which gives them some plausible 
ground for intervention. Meanwhile there has been 
some rioting and outrage, and order is being pre- 
served by troops. 

The growth of naval and military expenditure 
in Germany, as evinced by the present Budget, 
has created some apprehensicn, and called out a 
semi-official announcement that neither the German 
Empire nor Prussia will require to contract any 
new loans next year. This statement, however, 
is said to depend on the realisation of the 
Budget estimates of revenue, and is much ques- 
tioned by part of the Conservative press. In- 
deed, the growth of expenditure is alarming. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1891 the naval estimates have risen 
from about £950,000 to £2,300,000, while this year 
£2,500,000 in addition is “extraordinary expendi- 
ture” ; yet, but for a Colonial Empire of questionable 
value, Germany has no need of a great navy. Cer- 
tainly, in 1870 its utility was of the smallest, and for 
defensive purposes her coasts are safe enough. As 
for the Imperial debt, it was nil in 1876 and will be 
£84,450,000 at the end of the next financial year. 
And this year the army and-navy between them 


demandan “extraordinary” expenditureof £9,600,000. 
Yet Germany is still a poor country. 

The printers’ strike in Germany is entering on its 
third week, and the men—of whom 10,000 are out— 
say they can hold out till the New Year. Other 
trades are supporting them with subscriptions, re- 
garding them as the advanced guard in the struggle 
for shorter hours. 

An explanation has been discovered of the mys- 
terious aphorism written by the German Emperor in 
the visitors’ book at Munich. According to an Ultra- 
montane paper published at Cologne, the Emperor 
was to write his name on a leaf of the “Golden 
Book” of the city of Munich; but understanding 
that the Prince Regent did not wish him to do so, he 
returned the leaf when sent to him for signature, 
adding the words “suprema lex regia voluntas,” by 
way of explanation, to the signature he had pre- 
viously written in the other book. Unfortunately, 
this story seems pure hypothesis. 

A volume of sermons by the Emperor—delivered 
on his yacht last sammer—will shortly be published 
in Berlin. It has an editor. 

A very satisfactory statement as to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was made to the Austro-Hungarian 
Delegations on Tuesday by Herr von Kallay, the 
Minister of Finance for the Empire. In particular, 
the alleged emigration of the Mahometan population 
was denied, and a line of railway was promised be- 
tween Serajevo and Spalato. 

The Austrian Government has been somewhat 
unexpectedly defeated in the Reichsrath on a motion 
for the reduction of the taxation of the poorest 
classes of the population, brought forward by the 
leader of the German Liberals. The Poles voted with 
the Government, the Czechs and Anti-Semites with 
the Liberals. A second re-grouping of the eighteen 
fractions-—or thereabouts—who form the Reichsrath 
has resulted in the defeat of the German Liberals. 

On Tuesday the Italian Government issued a 
decree raising the Customs or Excise duties on 
various articles—including spirits, drugs, groceries, 
oils, and tobacco. The measure, according to the 
Italian practice, will take effect at once, and the 
Chamber will shortly vote on it—and, of course, 
ratify it, though it hardly accords with the pro- 
mises of the Ministry that no new tax shall be 
imposed. 

The second trial of Livraghi—this time for 
murder, and with only native co-defendants—began 
on Tuesday at Massowah. Livraghi, it will be 
remembered, was charged last March with taking 
prisoners by night from the military prison at Mas- 
sowah, and delivering them to native troops to be 
executed: and (having escaped to Switzerland) he 
wrote a long letter to the papers, stating that what- 
ever he did was at the order of his superior officers. 
The evidence of two of those officers at the last trial 
was strongly in his favour, and one has since taken 
occasion to speak of the charges as trumped up by 
the press. The alleged revelations created the 
utmost excitement in Italy last March, and the 
course of the trial will therefore be watched with 
special interest. 

The Spanish Ministerial crisis is terminated. It is 
needless to say that Sefior Canovas—the Depretis 
of Spanish politics, as he has been called—is still 
Prime Minister, or that the main difficulties of the 
Government are economic. But the chief feature 
of the solution seems to be the accession of M. 
Romero de Robledo, who has been by turns a 
Revolutionist (under Queen Isabella), a Conservative, 
and a Liberal, and has now reverted to Conservatism. 
It is stated that the new Cabinet is more Protection- 
ist than its predecessor, and that it is for this 
reason that Sefior Camacho, who has since accepted 
the Governorship of the Bank of Spain, was not 
appoirted Minister of Finance. 

The King and Queen of Portugal have had very 
favourable receptions at Oporto, long a Republican 
stronghold. 

The session of the Greek Chambers will practically 
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commence on Saturday with the election of a 
President. 

The long-expected prohibition of the export of 
wheat from Russia was issued on Saturday, almost 
simultaneously with a letter from Count Tolstoi 
demanding that the Government should give infor- 
mation as to their means of coping with the distress. 
The reports in the Russian papersare worse thanever ; 
and as the autumn sowings seem to have been much 
neglected, there is every probability of a continuance 
of the difficulty a year hence. The loan seems to 
have chiefly profited the bankers who issued it, and 
much of it was repurchased by the Russian Minister 
of Finance, in order, presumably, to check the fall and 
relieve the Paris bankers. Meanwhile, the concentra- 
tion of troops on the German and Austrian frontiers 
seems still going on. A Berlin paper states that large 
numbers of Cossack and Asiatic troops have been 
stationed there—it is alleged, to get them out of the 
way of the famine—and that the guard-posts and 
the garrison of each are twice what they were a few 
years ago. The Polish troops, meanwhile, are sent to 
the Caucasus. 

An interesting experiment in State Socialism is 
recommended in a report just presented to the Swiss 
Chambers by the Federal Council. The manufacture 
of matches is to be made a Federal monopoly, 
solely to secure that the materials used shall not 
give the workers necrosis of the jawbone. The 
trade is in the hands of small masters, and some- 
times is even a domestic industry, so that inspection 
isimpracticable. It is proposed to sell the matches 
as nearly as may be at cost price, and to prohibit 
absolutely importation from abroad. It is not quite 
clear from the report that the manufacture of 
ordinary phosphorus matches will not be stopped 
altogether—though some kind of match is promised 
which will light elsewhere than on the box. 

In Argentina the proposed coalition between the 
Liberals and Radicals with regard to the nomination 
of a President has fallen through, and the political 
outlook is again stated to be gloomy. 

The financial situation in Chili is stated by the 
Minister of Finance to be very hopeful. Measures 
to diminish the paper currency, by inducing the 
banks to exchange it for a new issue of Government 
bonds, are to be taken at once. It is supposed the 
silver conveyed to England, in the Balmacedist 
interest, by H.M.S. Espiégle and the Royal Mail 
steamer will be returned to the present Government. 
Probably the Balmacedist Ministers and other officials 
—seventy in all—will be impeached. 

The Japanese Parliament was opened on Sunday. 
The chief business of the session is to be the arrange- 
ment for the purchase by the State of those railways 
(less than half the total mileage) which are owned by 
private companies. 


RUSSIA, WAR, AND FAMINE. 


HE German Emperor has within this month of 

November assured at least one personal friend 

that he will not attack Russia, that his country is in 

need of peace, and that so far as in him lies he will 
maintain it. 

Whatever hostile criticism this ruler may have 
drawn upon himself through, too frank utterances in 
after-dinner speeches, or in contributions to the 
birthday albums of his intimates, not even a Rus- 
sian can charge him with hypocrisy, or its twin- 
sister, fear. His recent action against prostitution ; 
his interference for the more humane treatment of 
soldiers by officers and non-commissioned officers ; 
his decrees in favour of freeing the poor book-ridden 
school children from the short-sighted though well- 
meant tyranny of the professors ; his treatment of 
the Poles in his Eastern provinces, differing so widely 
from what they had been led by Bismarck to expect ; 
his effu “ts to establish the principle of arbitration in 
the quairels between employers and employed—these 
and other measures associated with his name are 


not, as in some monarchies, merely the productions 
of boards and commissions, but are, in his case, 
the very reflection of his personal study and experi- 
ence. And these measures owe a very large share of 
their efficiency to the vigour with which he enforces 
their execution. 

Within the last few days the correspondents of 
foreign papers in Russia have felt themselves com- 
pelled to publish as news that there was in Berlin a 
war party; that Russia had reason to fear that 
this war party would be too strong for the German 
Government, and would impel Germany to attack 
Russia at a time when, as she wishes the world to 
believe, her resources are greatly diminished by 
famine. She is assiduously seeking to create the 
impression abroad that she is the friend of peace, 
that she is doing nothing to provoke her neigh- 
bours, but is so fearful of their sudden incursion 
across her borders that she must appeal to the rest of 
the world to recognise the innocence of her position. 

In view of what Russia is doing in this respect, 
even to the extent of having the Czar’s picture 
published in an English review as the “ PEACE- 
KEEPER OF EUROPE,” and particularly by way of 
marginal reference to more matter of the same 
kind, no doubt now on its way from St. Petersburg, 
let me mention one or two reasons for thinking 
that Russia’s professed desire for peace is not above 
suspicion. 

The Czar, as we all know, spent part of this 
year in Denmark. On his return to Russia it was 
expected that he would make an effort to return the 
visit which he owed the German Emperor. He did 
nothing of the kind, although in returning to his 
home he made use of German railways to transport 
him, of German regiments to line the railway tracks, 
and of German officials, who were paraded upon the 
platforms in his honour. 

It might have been expected that he would 
have observed such common forms of ceremony 
as prevail when one gentleman trespasses upon 
the estate of another. In other words, Germans 
had reason to think that, in case extreme urgency 
called him to his home, he would at least have sent a 
message to that effect, and, in a measure, have ex- 
cused himself. He did not, however, so much as 
send a servant to leave his pasteboard upon the 
front steps of his neighbour's house, while himself 
making a short cut over that neighbour’s lawn. 
Whether he is responsible for this or his Ministers, 
matters little, for the effect is the same in either case. 

The Russian papers promptly made specious 
explanations in regard to the circumstance, but is 
it not strange that no explanation was made to the 
one person against whom the rudeness was directed? 
Russia is in a position to say to her friends in the 
banking-houses of Paris: “ You see that our Czar 
has offered Germany an insult; how can you doubt 
our devotion for you, and how can you hesitate to 
furnish us with all the money we need ?” 

The German Emperor himself can, of course, take 
no notice of this piece of gross incivility, and the 
press at large accepts what is telegraphed from 
St. Petersburg as though it did not know that 
all such utterances were carefully edited by Govern- 
ment officials. 

The famine‘has been carefully exploited until, at 
last, some of the truth has leaked out. I believe 
the truth is what I was told on excellent authority, 
in Russia, three months ago. There is famine in 
Russia somewhere almost every year, just as there is 
on the North-American Continent, in the sense that 
the harvest is not a success at all points in the same 
season. The calamity from which Russians suffer this 
year over a small part of their vast country is not 
so much famine as an oppressive number of very 
ignorant, very brutal, and very immoral officials, 
who prevent the people from doing anything for 
themselves, and prevent the Government from know- 
ing what it ought to do, even assuming that there 
was a Czar who wished that Government to act for 
the benefit of his people. 
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While the columns of English papers were telling 
the world that whole districts were starving, I was 
travelling from the Black Sea to the Baltic by way 
of Kieff and Warsaw, in the midst of every indica- 
tion of good harvests; and hearing from merchants 
that the alleged famine need not occasion the 
smallest disturbance in Russian minds. Not only 
was the harvest good over a large part of Russia, 
but the grain-producing countries along the Danube 
were supplying fleet upon fleet of merchantmen with 
abundant cargoes of wheat and maize. Then, too, 
in the midst of this alleged distress, did the Russian 
Government do anything beyond discussing it in the 
papers? We certainly have no evidence that it did. 
On the contrary, the great transportation lines of 
the country have been utilised in these critical times, 
not in conveying food to famishing villages, or 
bringing peasants and their cattle away from farms 
which could not sustain them. In my journey along 
the western frontier, it seemed as though Russian 
railways had no freight to carry, save infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. 

The sidings were occupied for the most part by 
long lines of goods-trains, moving more troops up 
to the borders of Austria and Germany. Already, 
at that time, nine-tenths of the whole peace estab- 
lishment of Russia was mobilised along this line, but 
that has not prevented the westward movement 
from continuing in the same menacing manner. 
Germany does not threaten Russia. Her frontiers 
are open to the inspection of every tourist. He can 
stroll past every picket from Memel to Metz, 
without fear of discourtesy, much less arrest. He 
will find the German troops in their proper garri- 
sons as they are marked off on the ordinary military 
maps for sale everywhere, in glaring contrast to 
Russia, whose savages from the frontiers of Mon- 
golia are now patrolling the banks of the Narev and 
the Niemen. 

If Russia says that Austria is a menace, the plea 
is still feebler than the one she puts forward in re- 
gard to Germany. The Austrian Emperor has had 
great misfortunes in the course of a long reign. His 
warlike ventures have been unsuccessful ; his empire 
is composed of states animated by a strange hatred 
one for the other. He is a conscientious man, and in 
an eminent degree deserves to be called a gentleman. 
He makes few promises and breaks none. The Magyar 
may hate the Czech; the Serb and the Roumanian 
may come to blows; Austria may be attacked by all 
four, but not one has any feeling for Franz Joseph 
save esteem, if not love. He has won the hearts of 
his people in a more than conventional manner, and 
is loved most sincerely by the very Hungarians who 
fought him hardest in the days of *48. 

This monarch has need of all his tact and the 
strength of every department of his State machinery 
to develop harmoniously the great resources of the 
country. He does not wish for war. He has said it, 
and he means it; and no one who knows him can 
suspect that his statement is any less genuine than 
that of his ally in Berlin. 

If he is made to seem warlike, it is because Russia 
has the clearly defined purpose of conquering the 
countries that border the Lower Danube, and bring- 
ing under her barbarous rule a vast territory lying 
in the path of Europe’s commerce and civilisa- 
tion. Russia means to cross the Pruth, to annex 
Roumania as a matter of course; and whatever she 
may do with Constantinople, she at least means that 
the Danube shall be Russianand not European. The 
wealth which this stream represents is as yet hardly 
suspected by the most visionary political speculators, 
although it is to-day a stream comparatively in- 
significant, owing to the antiquated semi-civilised 
commercial legislation adopted by the feeble coun- 
tries along its lower reaches—a legislation euphem- 
istically called Protectionism. 

Russia at this point has her hand raised to strike, 
and when she does, it will not be for the interest of 
European commerce if her blow is successful. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


THE NEW SOPHIST. 


LTHOUGH his reputation is widespread in 

Germany, Sweden, Russia, Holland, Denmark, 
and Italy, Frederick Nietsche, except to a few 
specialists, is hardly known even by name in France 
and England. The most notable of Swedish writers, 
August Strindberg, bases all his novels and dramas 
on Nietsche’s ideas, and George Brandes, the first of 
European critics, spent a whole winter lecturing on 
his philosophy. In Germany Nietsche’s influence 
over the rising generation of authors and artists is 
said to be as powerful as that which was formerly 
exercised in this country by Carlyle or Ruskin. As 
Nietsche entered a lunatic asylum before his fame 
spread through Europe, biographical details are 
somewhat scanty. Any authentic account of him 
is therefore welcome. M. de Wyzewa, who saw 
him twice, and has found out a good deal about him, 
is the authority for the facts presented here. 

Frederick Nietsche, philosopher, poet, and musical 
composer, was born in Saxony in 1844. His father, 
a Protestant clergyman, was of Bohemian origin ; 
his mother was a Pole. By extraction then, and in 
appearance, temperament, and character, he is en- 
tirely Sclav. He is like a man out of a novel of 
Turgueneff's—Bazarof, say, in “ Fathers and Sons.” 
In the first sentences of his first published 
work, “The Origin of Tragedy,” his Nihilistic 
temperament showed itself. In proportion as he 
tries to prove his thesis he perceives its in- 
anity, and, setting out to affirm, he falls into a 
negative. Until his thirty-fifth year he knew 
none but the Greek philosophies. Then came Wagner 
and Schopenhauer, and the French literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Montaigne, 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Fontenelle, Vauve- 
nargues, and Chamfort, he discovered to be the 
direct successors of Plato, “any one of their books 
containing more actual thought than all the writings 
of all the German philosophers,” excepting, of course, 
Schopenhauer. Equipped after this fashion, Nietsche 
began to write in his thirty-fifth year; but his 
nerves were shattered, and his sight began to fail. 
He had to resjgn the Chair of Philology at Bale, 
which he had held for some time. He travelled 
about Europe for ten years in great mental and 
physical anguish; and then madness came to his 
relief. M. de Wyzewa, who has visited him in 
confinement, saw him three years before his reason 
failed, and describes him as but little changed in 
appearance. He found him with his big head closely 
cropped, in a shower-bath, stretching his long thin 
arms, and glaring with his enormous round eyes. 
His heavy black moustache reaches his chin; and he 
usually wears spectacles through which his black 
goggling eyes beam in a helpless way, and give him 
the appearance, to M. de Wyzewa’s thinking, of a 
forlorn tom-cat on a house-top. It was during his 
ten years of wretched wandering that Nietsche 
wrote all his philosophical works. 

No German writer is less German than Nietsche. 
His style is that of a Frenchman—he has a profound 
horror of dissertation. All his writings are collec- 
tions of aphorisms; and all ideas disgust him when 
he has considered them forashort time. His writing 
is a succession of imagery of the most concrete 
order, but always with a symbolic value. There is 
no trace of sentiment—everywhere a morbid sense 
of reality, incapable of satisfying itself with any 
thought of man’s heart. His irony is altogether 
different from the ordinary German humour—dry, 
bitter, cruel, and as perfectly under control as that 
of Swift. To insure a solid basis in his search after 
truth, he examined every subject with which man 
occupies his intellect. He would have been satisfied 
had he found one certainty. He compared himself 
to Diogenes, who went in broad day with a lantern 
seeking aman. “ My misfortune,” said he, “is that 
I cannot even find a lantern.” He is the Nihilist of 
philosophy. “Dinos is Zeus; Chaos is God.” That 
is Nietsche’s theory of the universe. All is illusion 
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—metaphysic, science, religion, art. There is nothing | 


left for metaphysic to do but to define things as 
they are; and when that is achieved it will be 
nothing. It is not the world in itself, but the world 
as it appears, that interests us. It is of as little 
consequence to know things as they are as it is for 
the drowning sailor to know the chemical composi- 
tion of sea-water. Metaphysic is a misinterpreta- 
tion of the dream in which we thought we had 
discovered a world different from the waking one. 
It is a necessary, inevitable illusion—the flatter- 
ing unction the young man lays to his soul, that 
not he, but the nature of things, is responsible. It 
is to this hopeless task of defining things as 
they are that Nietsche sets himself. Morality is 
a lie, necessary for the subjection of the beast 
that is in us, and which without morality would 
devour us. Conscience is a pretext which we have 
invented to save us the trouble of thinking. Com- 
passion is the most banal of all feelings. When a 
man is prosperous and eupeptic, compassion is a 
natural sentiment with him; but don’t be ill too 
long or too often, or you will soon be thought to 
deserve all your troubles. Gratitude is a subtle 
form of revenge: the receiver of a benefit recovers 
his superiority in the effort to be grateful. It is 
pretended that self-denial is the sign of a moral 
action; but there is no action which is not a 
sacrifice—the sacrifice of that which pleases less for 
that which pleases more. Selfishness is the sole law 
of human nature. Vanity is the supreme form of 
selfishness; it is the skin of the soul; it serves to 
hide the wretchedness within. Important actions 
may be attributed to vanity, ordinary actions to 
habit, and insignificant actions to fear. Friendship 
is only possible when the individuals are far anart. 
Sexual love is a mixture of sensuality, pivy, and 
humiliation, humiliation being a desire to be exalted. 
Woman has always managed to make man provide 
for her; her consolidated fund is man’s vanity. 
Under the pretext of giving him the upper hand, 
she has left him all the anxiety and responsibility. 
The only question which one ought to put to oneself 
before marriage is: Do you think you will always be 
able to keep up a conversation with your wife? For 
all the rest passes, and when it is past it is necessary 
to have something to talk about. There are two 
kinds of art: that which accentuates the sentiment 
of existence, and that which makes us forget it. 
The worship of genius comes from thé vanity of 
men, who attribute to supernatural power what 
they know themselves unable to do: we.make a god 
of a man of parts to safeguard our amour propre. 
Nietsche’s is the most unphilosophic mind that ever 
attempted philosophy. He is a great poet seeking a 
system instead of taking things on trust. He starts 
from nothing and ends in nothing. He proves and 
disproves, believes and disbelieves, everything; and 
he is as uncertain of the Nihilism to which he 
always harks back, as he is of witchcraft. 

Nietsche’s Nihilism, although accepted as final by 
many, was always regarded by himself as a preface 
to a positive doctrine. But he failed to unlearn the 
habit of doubt. He tried hard, and published a 
book entitled “Thus Saith Zarathustra,’ in which, 
although the ideas were obscure and fantastic, it 
was possible to perceive an attempt at reconstruc- 
tion. At last he succeeded, when he went mad, and 
discovered that “without a doubt it was he who 
had created the world.” Probably his insanity is 
the best criticism of his sophistry. Confinement in a 
dark cell with toads and vermin for companions will 
drive the strongest mad; and that is exactly what 
Nietsche’s Nihilism amounts to. He shut himself up 
in the dungeon of egotism, where love becomes lust ; 
ambition, greed; and religion, vainglory. Or, in 
another figure—following his own method—he kept 
digging at roots and pinching skeletons, instead of 
gathering the rosebuds, and studying “ the beauty of 
the world, the paragon of animals.” It cannot be 


said too often that there is no greater illusion than 
disillusion. 


After all, Nietsche’s Nihilism is little more than a 
recrudescence of Sturm und Drang. Goethe went 
through it, and came out serene; and Shakespeare 
did not turn mad after Hamlet and King Lear, but 
lived to write The Tempest ! © 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN NORTHERN HOMES. 


HIS year, it appears, there is to be no Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Crafts in London. But in com- 
pensation for this loss we have had one at Kendal. 
The ancient Westmoreland city has always been a 
flourishing centre of home industries, from the days 
when Robin Hood and his merry men went clad in 
suits of Kendal green. Its Boke of Records dates 
back to the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, when 
twelve trading companies existed in the borough. 
And in this Victorian age, the citizens of the old 
town have proved themselves not unworthy of these 
great traditions. Both in 1872 and 1876 industrial ex- 
hibitions were held at Kendal, and on each occasion 
the different handicrafts of the district were well 
represented. This year the attempt has been re- 
newed on a larger scale, and attended with the most 
complete success. Among the visitors were a royal 
Princess and the then Lord Mayor of London; there 
were lectures, as at the New Gallery, and practical 
demonstrations of various crafts. Thousands of 
visitors flocked to Kendal, not only from the sur- 
rounding district but from all parts of England, and 
altogether the Exhibition justified the most sanguine 
expectations. Never, perhaps, before has a local 
show been so rich and varied in character. The 
chief feature of the Loan Exhibition was the collec- 
tion of portraits by English masters of all ages. 
The name of Romney, the poor cabinet-maker’s 
son, of whom Kendal is justly proud, figured largely 
in the catalogue, and David Cox, Constable, Copley 
Fielding, Turner, Landseer, and Holman Hunt 
were well represented. But the real strength of 
the Exhibition lay in the large and exceedingly 
interesting collection of native handiwork here 
brought together. In no other part of England 
would it be possible to rival this goodly display. 
Here, besides the memory of the dead, the presence of 
the living speaks with power. Wordsworth sleeps in 
the churchyard of Grasmere; and Mr. Ruskin dwells 
on the heathery shores of Coniston. From that 
sheltered home, his work still fires ardent souls and 
sends forth new workers into the fields. He it was 
who first sowed the seed which has borne so rich a 
harvest, and to him the craftsmen of Keswick and 
the spinners of Langdale turn with reverence and 
affection as their teacher and master. During the 
last few years there has been a distinct artistic 
movement in the whole of this district, and much of 
the work exhibited at Kendal was remarkable for a 
beauty of design and excellence of workmanship 
which may well fill us with hope for the future of 
English art. 

First among the flourishing centres of this move- 
ment is the School of Art at Keswick. Its fame is 
already spread abroad, and the story of its birth and 
progress has been told more than once. At present the 
workers are seventy in number, and no less than 
£700 worth of hand-wrought wood and metal is now 
yearly sold at Keswick. A very great variety of 
articles is produced—clock-cases, tables, stools, and 
panels are carved in wood ; caskets, trays, tea-caddies, 
candle-sticks, fire-screens, alms-dishes, altar-cresses, 
are made of metal. For the repoussé work, copper, 
brass, gilding metal, and silver are all employed ; and 
the patterns and mode of treatment are as varied 
as the material in use. All who are interested in 
metal work, and wish to see the further develop- 
ment of which this class of decoration is capable, 
should visit the old parish church of Crosthwaite, in 
the churchyard where Southey is buried at the foot 
of Skiddaw. - Here, above the altar of St. Kentigern’s 


| shrine, the Nativity, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of 
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our Lord are represented in panels of rich repoussé 
gilding metal,set in carved oak. Next comes the Kirby 
Lonsdale School. Those who visit the little capital 
of Lunesdale to see the grand old Norman church 
and to admire the famous view of river and wood- 
land and purple moor, which Mr. Ruskin once called 
the loveliest in England, now find a fresh attraction 
in the admirably conducted handicraft classes which 
flourish there. Every variety of trade, wood 
carving, metal work, and pottery thrives here. The 
iron ribbon work, especially that of the junior classes, 
shows a high degree of promise, and the fire-screens 
and hanging lamps of some of these youthful com- 
petitors compare favorrably with that of ex- 
perienced workers in other places. The ornamental 
pottery, too, deserves high praise for its artistic 
shape and colour. But it was the leather work 
which excited the greatest admiration at Kendal. 
In this department the handicraft classes of Kirby 
Lonsdale carried all before them, and their richly 
embossed book-covers and dainty frames were 
unanimously pronounced worthy of the highest 
rewards, 

Another local industry which attracted great at- 
tention was the spinning of flax and the weaving of 
hand-spun flax by hand-looms into linen, which has 
been lately revived in Langdale by Mr. Albert 
Fleming. Owing to his untiring efforts in this 
direction, Mr. Ruskin has lived to see the fulfilment 
of one of his most cherished dreams. To-day the 
traveller who, moved by love of Wordsworth or 
fascinated by the majesty of the twin peaks which 
soar above the country of the Excursion, penetrates 
into Langdale, will find the women spinning once 
more at their doors, and hear the pleasant sound of 
the wheels for which the poet sighed in vain. 

The Ruskin linen industry, as it is called, now 
forms an important branch of the School of Art at 
Keswick. A year or two ago the committee of 
management—most of them working men—agreed to 
spend fifty pounds out of the savings of the handi- 
craft classes in starting this new industry for the 
women and girls of Keswick. So far the experi- 
ment has been crowned with complete success, 
Thirty-one varieties of linen are now produced there, 
several of them unrivalled for beauty of texture and 
durability. . The blue linen especially is in great 
request for children’s smocks, and is admirably 
adapted for art-needlework. Several specimens of 
very beautiful embroidered linen were shown at 
Kendal, amongst others a delicately wrought fan 
from Langdale, and a cushion of hand-spun and 
hand-woven linen from Keswick, which was lent 
by Mr. Ruskin. 

It is not only at these centres that the good 
work is going on. It is spreading far and near from 
the shore of Morecambe Bay to the rocky fells of 
Ingleborough and Ribblesdale. Some of the best 
carved panels and most carefully finished iron work 
in the Exhibition came from remote villages in this 
mountain district. Everywhere we find men and 
lads engaged in their leisure moments on work 
which is at once a joy to produce and to possess. 
On all sides, too, we hear the same tales of sad lives 
cheered and blest, of invalid girls and crippled boys 
learning to cheat pain and beguile the weary hours 
of loneliness and sickness in these absorbing pur- 
suits. 

Much still remains to be done. At such a place 
as Keswick, for instance, where the movement has 
already gained a sure footing, two things are now 
needed: in the first place, permanent workshops 
with proper accommodation for the increasing staff 
of workers; in the second, lecturers, who may 
impart principles of science and art to those who 
have learnt the use of tools. Here is a fine field for 


volunteer effort. “Art,” says Mr. Watts, “should | 


not be a graft but a growth.” It is not by sending 
our students to be trained in Paris ateliers, by setting 
them to imitate the latest fashion of the Salon, that 
the foundations of a national school will be best laid. 
What we need is to foster the love of beauty in the 


young, to open their eyes to what is fair in hue and 
form, and so lead them to produce work which is the 
expression of individual feeling. Every good bit of 
work turned out by a Keswick or Lunesdale lad is 
one more step towards the attainment of this desired 
end. For every finished task brings with it new 
powers of understanding and enjoyment, and unfolds 
endless possibilities of achievement. Who knows 
whether some child of genius may not suddenly go 
forth from these schools? some young Romney 
from the Furness fells, destined to outstrip all his 
rivals at a single bound, some master-mason who 
may carve us new gates of paradise, or mould the 
arches of another Angel-Choir ? 


MY EVENING WITH SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


AM the sort of man whose amusement it is to do 

everything better than any other body. Hence 

my evening with Mr. Holmes. 

Sherlock Holmes is the private detective whose 
adventures Mr. Conan Doyle is now editing in the 
Strand Magazine. To my annoyance (for I hate 
to hear anyone praised except myself) Holmes’s 
cleverness in, for instance, knowing by glancing at 
you what you had for dinner last Thursday, has 
delighted press and public, and so I felt that it was 
time to take him down a peg. I therefore intro- 
duced myself to Mr. Conan Doyle and persuaded 
him to ask me to his house to meet Sherlock Holmes. 
For poor Mr. Holmes it proved an eventful evening. 
I had determined to overthrow him with his own 
weapons, and accordingly when he began, with well- 
affected carelessness, “I perceive, Mr. Anon, from 
the condition of your cigar-cutter, that you are not 
fond of music,” I replied blandly— 

“ Yes, that is obvious.” 

Mr. Holmes, who had been in his favourite atti- 
tude in an easy chair (curled up in it), started 
violently and looked with indignation at our host, 
who was also much put out. 

“How on earth can you tell from looking at his 
cigar-cutter that Mr.. Anon is not fond of music?” 
asked Mr. Conan Doyle with well-simulated astonish- 
ment. 

“Tt is very simple,” said Mr. Holmes, still eyeing 
me sharply. 

“The easiest thing in the world,” I agreed. 

“Then I need not explain?” said Mr. Holmes 
haughtily. 

“ Quite unnecessary,” said I. 

I filled my pipe afresh to give the detective and 
his biographer an opportunity of exchanging 
glances unobserved, and then pointing to Mr. 
Holmes’s silk hat (which stood on the table) I said 
blandly, “So you have been in the country recently, 
Mr. Holmes?” 

He bit his cigar, so that the lighted end was jerked 
against his brow. 

“You saw me there?” he replied almost fiercely. 

“No,” I said,“ but a glance at your hat told me that 
you had been out of town.” 

“Ha!” said he triumphantly, “then yours was 
but a guess, for as a matter of fact I——” 

“Did not have that hat inthe country with you,” 
I interposed. 

“ Quite true,” he said smiling. 

“But how ”* began Mr. Conan Doyle. 

“ Pooh,” said I coolly, “ this may seem remarkable 
to you two who are not accustomed to drawing deduc- 
tions from circumstances trivial in themselves(Holmes 
winced), but it is nothing to one who keeps his eyes 
open. Now as soon as I saw that Mr. Holmes’s hat 
was dented in the front, as if it had received a sharp 
blow, I knew that he had been in the country lately.” 

“For a long or a short time?” Holmes snarled. 
(His cool manner had quite deserted him.) 

“ For at least a week,” I said. 

“ True,” he replied dejectedly. 

“Your hat also tells me,” I continued, “ that you 
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came to this house in a four-wheeler——no, in a 
hansom.” 

“____” said Sherlock Holmes. 

“Would you mind explaining ?” asked our host. 

“Not at all,” Isaid. “ WhenI saw the dent in Mr. 
Holmes’s hat, I knew at once that it had come unex- 
pectedly against some hard object. What object? 
Probably the roof of a conveyance, which he struck 
against when stepping in. Those accidents often hap- 
pen at such a time to hats. Then though this con- 
veyance might have been a four-wheeler, it was more 
probable that Mr. Holmes would travel in a hansom.” 

“ How did you know I had been in the country ?” 

“T am coming to that. Your practice is, of course, 
to wear a silk hat always in London, but those who 
are in the habit of doing so acquire, without knowing 
it, a habit of guarding their hats. I, therefore, saw 
that you had recently been wearing a pot-hat and 
had forgotten to allow for the extra height of the 
silk hat. But you are not the sort of man who would 
wear alittle hatin London. Obviously, then, you had 
been in the country, where pot-hats are the rule rather 
than the exception.” 

Mr. Holmes, who was evidently losing ground 
every moment with our host, tried to change the 
subject. 

“T was lunching in an Italian restaurant to-day,” 
he said, addressing Mr. Conan Doyle, “and the 
waiter’s manner of adding up my bill convinced me 
that his father had once 

“Speaking of that,” I interposed, “do you remem- 
ber that as you were leaving the restaurant you 
and another person nearly had a quarrel at the 
door?” 

“Was it you?” he asked. 

“Tf you think that possible,” I said etttis 
“you have a poor memory for faces.” 

He growled to himself. 

“It was this way, Mr. Doyle,” I said. “The door 
of this restaurant is in two halves, the one of which 
is marked ‘Push and the other ‘Pull.’ Now Mr. 
Holmes and the stranger were on different sides of 
the door, and both pulled. As a consequence the 
door would not open, until one of them gave way. 
Then they glared at each other and parted.” 

“You must have been a spectator,” said our host. 

“No,” I replied, “but I knew this as soon as I 
heard that Mr. Holmes had been lunching in one of 
those small restaurants. They all have double doors, 
which are marked ‘Push’ and ‘Pull’. respectively. 
Now, nineteen times in twenty, mankind pushes 
when it ought to pull, and pulls when it should push. 
Again, when you are leaving a restaurant there is 
usually some one entering it. Hence the scene at the 
door. And, in conclusion, the very fact of having 
made such a silly mistake rouses ill-temper, which 
we vent on the other man, to imply that the fault 
was all his.” 

“Hum!” said Holmes savagely. “Mr. Doyle, the 
leaf of this cigar is unwinding.” 

“Try anoth——” our host was beginning, when I 
interposed with— 

“I observe from your remark, Mr. Holmes, that 
you came straight here from a hairdresser’s.” 

This time he gaped. 

“You let him wax your moustache,” I continued 
(for of late Mr. Holmes has been growing a mous- 
tache). 

“He did it before I knew what he was about,” 
Mr. Holmes replied. 

“Exactly,” I said, “and i in your hansom you tried 
to undo his handiwork with your fingers.” 

“To which,” our host said with sudden enlighten- 
ment, “some of the wax stuck, and is now tearing 
the leaf of the cigar!” 

“Precisely,” I said; “I knew that he had come 
a a hairdresser’s the moment I shook hands with 

im.” 

“ Good-night,” said Mr. Holmés, seizing his hat. 

(He is not so tall as I thought him at first.) “ Good- 


— I have an appointment at ten with a banker 
who——” 


“So I have been observing,” I said; I “ knew it 
from the way you——” 
But he was gone. 


STENDHALISM. 


ENRI BEYLE, who called himself Stendhal, is 

practically unknown on this side of the Channel, 
and yet he has claims on English sympathies. He 
understood Shakespeare before the Romantics, before 
Berlioz sat at the feet of Macready and knelt at 
those of Miss Smithson. He was a pioneer of cosmo- 
politan touristry, and wrote guide-books to Italy 
more literary than Mr. Murray’s, if not so exact. 
He admitted that the trees of Fontainebleau were 
not to be compared with English elms—which, at 
the date of its utterance, was tantamount to a con- 
fession of Anglomania. He is the author of the 
most vivid description of the field of Waterloo ever 
penned; all the more vivid, perhaps, because he 
was not present. Nevertheless, Englishmen un- 
gratefully ignore him. In his own country he has 
been the best - discussed man of his generation, 
and the least understood. Now that every- 
thing he wrote has been printed—private letters, 
diaries, unfinished skeleton - novels—he still re- 
mains an enigma. There is something ambiguous 
even in the latest view of him, “Stendhal,” by 
M. Edouard Rod (“Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,” 
Paris: Hachette), a book which comes to bless, and 
remains, if not to curse, to damn with faint praise. 
In his own time his novels and criticisms had no 
sale. Like other unpopular authors, he was fain to 
profess himself content with a hundred readers of 
the right sort, and with what he assumed (quite 
rightly, as it turned out) to be the certainty of a 
posthumous reputation. Contemporary critics, with 
rare exceptions, left him severely alone. Le 
Globe, which in the twenties was the one enlight 
ened journal in all Europe, admitted his merits, 
though with great reserves. Mérimée admired him 
coldly, on his own familiar principle of friendship 
based on mistrust; Balzac admired him tempestu- 
ously, declaring, in his usual dithyrambic strain, 
“La Chartreuse de Parme” a book “ow le sublime 
éclate de chapitre en chapitre.’ The Romantics 
loved him not, for he did not love them. Victor 
Hugo wrote (in a letter now for the first time pub- 
lished) that he had more cheek than thought. In 
1854, a dozen years after his death, Sainte-Beuve 
noted “comme une renaissance autour de lui et de 
son nom”; tried, as was Sainte-Beuve’s way with 
everyone, to “place him,” and decided, practically, 
that he was a literary free-lance, a brilliant amateur, 
a gentleman writing, somewhat disdainfully, to kill 
time rather than a true man of letters. Then the 
Stendhalian renaissance became a resurrection. Taine, 
in 1866, declared him “the greatest psychologist of 
the century,” and, later on, was not above appro- 
priating many of his ideas for the groundwork of 
his own study of Napoleon. People began to say 
“Stendhal et Balzac,” as we say “ Thackeray 
and Dickens.” In 1881 M. Zola, inventing an 
imposing pedigree for Naturalism, put Stendhal 
among the precursors: “Il est notre pére a tous.” 
Three years later came the Stendhalian apotheosis, 
with M. Bourget’s “ Essais de Psychologie contem- 
poraine.” He was the great analyst, the great 
cosmopolitan: as who should say, a Bourget born 
out of due time. He had, if you please, something 
of the “mirage douloureux et sublime, dont les 
anges du plus profond visionnaire de la Renaissance, 
Léonard de Vinci, paraissent déji éprouver les 
affres alliciantes.” And “Le Rouge et le Noir” 
was “un livre extraordinaire,” wherein “un univers 
tient tout entier.” Scratch Bourget and you find 
Stendhal. “Cruelle Enigme” is only a revised edi- 
tion of “ Armance.” Robert Greslou in “ Le Disciple ” 
is a younger brother of Julien Sorel in “ Le Rouge 
et le Noir.” Stendhalism is now the literary baggage 
of a whole school, from M. Paul Hervieu to M. Paul 
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Margueritte. After this Stendhalian vogue, which 
may be said to have raged continuously during the 
eighties, there now comes the inevitable reaction. 
That terrible M. Brunetiére has only one adjective 
for Stendhal, “impertinent.” M. Melchior de Vogiié 
calls his chief novel a “livre haineux et triste,’ and 
otherdisagreeable names. Only the other day M. Emile 
Faquet roundly proclaimed him “ unintelligent.” 

Which out of all these pictures is a portrait? 
M. Rod’s book hardly helps us to a conclusion. 
Stendhal, it is sufficiently clear, must have been 
a considerable man. To have been so many things 
to so many different generations is in itself no 
slight achievement. M. Rod is more successful in 
telling us what Stendhal did than what he was. 
He did many things during the active period of 
his life—i.e., from his birth in 1783 to his retirement 
to Milan in 1814. He enlisted, became a commissary, 
and, of course, a passionate adorer of Napoleon, was 
at Marengo and in the retreat from Moscow (during 
which he was perhaps the only officer who never 
forgot to shave); was something of a dandy (in 
his diaries he records his new coats with a delight 
as naive as Goldsmith’s), a bit of a hero (Napoleon 
took him by the button at Goerlitz), and tried 
very hard (sometimes successfully) to be a Don 
Juan. With the fall of Napoleon his active life came 
to an end. He withdrew in disgust from France 
to Italy, devoted himself to the music of Rossini 
and the ballets of Vigano, wrote Italian sketches 
and «esthetic fragments, published three novels— 
“ Armance” (1827), now forgotten, “Le Rouge et 
le Noir” and “La Chartreuse de Parme” (both in 
the thirties), which are still read—loafed at Rome 
when he ought to have been attending to his 
consulate at Civita Vecchia, maintained his foible 
for Donjuanism (of a rather sentimental, literary 
sort) till the end, and died in 1842. 

There still remains the question: What was 
he? Something isolated and negative. Not in 
sympathy with his own time, he had something 
of the aridity, the want of heart, of the eighteenth 
century. 

In philosophy he never seems to have got beyond 
Helvétius and Destutt de Tracy. His style had 
some reminiscences of that of “Les Liaisons Dan- 
géreuses.” A fervent admirer of Shakespeare, he 
was necessarily an Anti-Classic. Detesting Chiteau- 
briand, and preferring Béranger to Lamartine, he 
was necessarily an Anti-Romantic. If he was a 
precursor of Naturalism, he knew nothing of its 
essential methods, for his novels celebrate the tri- 
umph of will, not of law; his heroes mould circum- 
stance, are not moulded by it; he takes no account 
of the milieu. His heroes are always projections of 
himself, and the theme of his books a reflection of 
his own mental state—“the mental state,” as M. 
Rod puts it, “of a youth thrown, by the fall of 
Napoleon, out of work and off his bearings, and 
among people of less imagination, intelligence, and 
sensibility than himself.” His best novel, “Le 
Rouge et le Noir,” is only a variant of the eternal 
story of the clever, unscrupulous, ambitious, full- 
blooded young man who has his way to make 
in the world. In this, as in his other novels, M. 
Rod finds four dominant qualities—the worship 
of passion, of liberty, the detestation of ascetism, and 
a keen interest in the struggle for existence. Had 
he used the Schopenhauerian terminology, he might 
have summed up all four as a glorification of the 
will-to-live. These qualities are, in themselves, 
vulgar enough: and are to be found in every petty 
literary idol of the average sensual man. But Stend- 
hal’s power of searching analysis, his intellectual 
curiosity, his dilettantism, his wealth of suggestion, 
purge him of all vulgarity. Perhaps Sainte-Beuve’s 
judgment will have to be the final one, after all. 
“Ses romans sont ce qu’ils peuvent, mais ils ne sont 
pas vulgaires; ils sont comme sa critique, surtout 
a Vusage de ceux quien font ; ils donnent des idées, 
ils ouvrent bien des voies.” In other words, Stendhal 
was a novelists’ novelist. 


RELIGIOSITY IN ART. 


NE Sunday morning, more than twenty years 
ago, I breakfasted with a great painter, who 
was likewise a wit, and the account he gave of a 
recent visit to the Doré Gallery amused me very 
much. On entering, he noticed that next to the 
door there was a high desk, so cunningly con- 
structed both as regards height and inclination 
that all the discomforts of writing were removed ; 
and the brightness of the silver inkpot, the 
arrangement of the numerous pens and the 
order-book on the desk, all was so perfect that 
the fingers of the lettered and unlettered itched 
alike with desire of the caligraphic art. By this 
desk loitered a large man of bland and commanding 
presence. He wore a white waistcoat, and a massive 
gold chain, with which he toyed while watching the 
guileless spectators or sought with soothing voice to 
entice one to display his handwriting in the order- 
book. My friend, who was small and thin, almost 
succeeded in defeating the vigilance of the white- 
waistcoated and honey-voiced Cerberus; but at the 
last moment, as he was about to slip out, he was 
stopped, and the following dialogue ensued :—“ Sir, 
that is a very great picture.” “Yes, it is indeed ; 
it is an immense picture.” “Sir, I mean great in 
every sense of the word.” “So do I; it is nearly 
as broad as it is long.” “I was alluding, sir, 
to the superior excellence of the picture and not 
to its dimensions.” “Oh!” “May I ask, sir, 
if you know what that picture represents?” 
“I’m sorry, but I can’t tell you.” “Then, sir, 
Tll tell you. That picture represents the point 
of culmination in the life of Christ.” “Really; 
may I ask who says so?” “The dignitaries of 
the Church say so.” Pause, during which my 
friend made an ineffectual attempt to get past. 
The waistcoat, however, barred the way, and then 
the bland and dulcet voice spoke again. ‘Do 
you see that man copying the right-hand corner of 
the picture? That gentleman says that the man 
who could paint that corner could paint anything.” 
“Oh! and who is that gentleman?” “That gentle- 
man is employed:to copy in the National Gallery.” 
“Oh! by the State?” “No, sir, not by the State, 
but he has permission to copy in the National 
Gallery.” ‘“ A special permission granted to him by 
the State?’ “No, sir, but he has permission to copy 
in the National Gallery.” ‘In fact, just as every- 
one else has. I am really very much obliged, but I 
must be getting along.” “Sir, won’t you put down 
your name for a ten-guinea proof signed by the 
artist?”’ “I’m verysorry, butI really do not see my 
way to taking a ten-guinea subscription.” “Then, 
perhaps, you will take one at five—the same without 
the signature?” “I really cannot.” “You can 
have a numbered proof for £2 10s.” “No, thank 
you; you must excuse me.” “You can have an 
ordinary proof for a guinea.” “No, thank you; you 
must really allow me to pass.” Then in the last 
moment the white waistcoat, assuming a tone in 
which there was both despair and disdain, said: 
“But you will have a year and a half before you 
need pay your guinea.” 

Who does not know this man? who has not 
suffered from his importunities? Twenty years ago 
he extolled the beauties of “ Christ leaving the Pree- 
torium”; ten years later he lauded the merits of 
“Christ and Diana”; to-day he is busy advising the 
shilling public thronging the Dowdeswell galleries 
to view Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s impressive picture of 
“The Return from Calvary.” I do not mean that 
the same gentleman who presided at the desk in the 
Doré Gallery now presides at the desk at 160, New 
Bond Street. The individual differs, but the type 
remains unaltered. The waistcoat, the desk, the 
pens and the silver inkstand, such paraphernalia 
are as inseparable from him as the hammer is from 
the auctioneer. All this I have on the authority 
of Messrs. Dowdeswell themselves. When engaging 
their canvasser, they offered him a small table at 
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the end of the room. Their ignorance of this art 
caused him to smile. “A table,” he said, ‘‘ would 
necessitate sitting down to write, and the great 
point in this business is to save the customer 
from all unnecessary trouble. Any other place 
in the room except next the door is out of the 
‘question. I must have a nice desk there, at which you 
can write standing up, a lamp shedding a bright 
glow upon the paper, a handsome silver inkstand, 
and a long, evenly balanced pen. Give me these 
things, and leave the rest to me.” Messrs. Dowdes- 
well hastened to comply with these requests. I was 
in the gallery on Monday, and can testify to the 
pleasantness of the little installation, to the dexterity 
with which customers were led there, and to the 
grace with which the canvasser dipped the pen in 
the handsome silver inkstand. The county squire, 
the owner of racehorses, the undergraduate, and 
‘the Brixton spinster, are easily led by him to the 
commodious desk. Go and see the man, and you will 
be led thither likewise. 

It is a matter for wonder that more artists do 
not devote themselves to painting religious subjects. 
There seems to be an almost limitless demand for 
work of this kind, and almost any amount of praise 
for it, no matter how badly it is executed. The 
critic dares not turn the picture into ridicule however 
it may be, for to do so would seem like turning a 
sacred subject into ridicule—so few distinguish 
between the subject and the picture. He may 
hardly venture to depreciate the work, for it 
would not seem quite right to depreciate the 
work of a man who had endeavoured to depict, 
however inadequately, a sacred subject. Everything 
is in favour of the painter of religious subjects, pro- 
vided certain formalities are observed. The can- 
vasser and the arrangements of the desk are of 
course the first consideration, but there are a number 
of minor. observances, not one of which may be 
neglected. The gallery must be thrown into deep 
twilight with a vivid light from above falling full 
on the picture. There must be lines of chairs, 
arranged as if for a devout congregation ; and if, in 
excess of these, the primary conditions of success, 
one of the dignitaries of the Church can be induced 
to accept a little excursion into the perilous fields 
of art criticism, all will go well with the show. It 
would be unseemly for acritic to argue with a bishop 
concerning the merits of a religious picture—it would 
be irreverent, anomalous, and in execrable taste. For 
it must be clear to everyone that the best and 
truest critic of a religious picture is a bishop; and it 
is still more clear that if the picture contains a view 
of Jerusalem the one person who can speak authori- 
tatively on the matter is the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
And it were indeed impossible to realise the essential 
nature of these truths better than Messrs. Dowdes- 
well have done; they have even ventured to extend 
the ordinary programme, and have decreed a special 
matinée in the interests of country parsons—truly an 
idea of genius. If a fault may be found or forged 
with the arrangements, it is that they did not enter 
into some contract: with the railway authorities. 
But this is hypereriticism; they have done their 
work well, and the matinée, as the order-book will 
testify, was a ‘splendid success. The parsons came 
up from every part of the country, and as “The 
Return from Calvary” is the latest thing in religious 
art, they think themselves bound to put their names 
‘down for proofs. How could they refuse? The 
canvasser dipped the pen in the ink for them, and 
he has a knack of making a refusal seem so mean. 

About Mr. Schmalz’s picture I have really no par- 
ticular opinion. I do not think it worse than any 
picture of the same kind by the late Mr. Long. Nor 
do I think that it can be said to be very much inferior 
‘to the religious works with which Mr. Goodall has 
achieved so wide a reputation. On the whole I 
think I prefer Mr. Goodall, though I’m not certain. 
Here is the picture :—At the top of a flight of steps 
and about two-thirds of the way across the picture, 
.to the left, so as.not to interfere with the view of 


Jerusalem, are three figures—as Sir Augustus Harris 
might have set them were he attempting a theatrical 
representation of the scene. There is a dark man, 
this is St. John, and over him a woman draped in 
white is weeping, and behind her a woman with 
golden hair—the Magdalen—is likewise weeping. Two 
other figures are ascending the steps, but as they 
are low down in the picture they interfere hardly at 
all with the splendid view. The dark sky is streaked 
with Naples yellow, and the pale colour serves to 
render distinct the three crosses planted upon 
Calvary in the extreme distance. 

In this world all is a question of temperament. 
To the esthetic temperament Mr. Schmalz’s picture 
will seem hardly more edifying or beautiful than a 
Salvationist hymn-book; the unzsthetic tempera- 
ment will, on the other hand, be profoundly moved, 
the subject stands out clear and distinct, and that 
class of mind, overlooking all artistic shortcomings, 
will lose itself in emotional consideration of the 
grandest of all the world’s tragedies. That Mr. 
Schmalz’s picture is capable of exercising a profound 
effect on the uneducated mind there can be no 
doubt. While I was there a lady walked with 
stately tread into the next room, and seeing there 
nothing more exciting than rural scenes drawn in 
water-colour, exclaimed, “Trees, mere trees! what 
are trees after having had one’s soul elevated ”’? 

That great artist Henri Monier devoted a long 
life to the study and the collection of the finest 
examples of human stupidity, and marvellous as are 
some of the specimens preserved by him in his dia- 
logues, I hardly think that he succeeded in discovering 
a finer gem than the phrase overheard by me last 
Monday in the Dowdeswell Galleries. To appreciate 
the sublime height, must we not know something of 
the miserable depth, and the study of human stu- 
pidity is refreshing and salutary; it helps us to 
understand -ourselves, to estimate ourselves and to 
force ourselves to look below the surface, and so 
raise our ideas out of that mire of casual thought 
in which we are all too prone to lie. For perfect 
culture, the lady I met at the Dowdeswell Galleries 
is as necessary as Shakespeare. Is she not equally 
an exhortation to be wise? 

G. M. 


THE DRAMA. 


Two THEATRICAL Books. 


\ ISS E. WATTS PHILLIPS’S biography of her 
P. brother (“ Watts Phillips: Artist and Play- 
wright.” Cassell & Co. 1891.) comes rather late 
in the day—some seventeen years after its subject’s 
death. The book probably owes its origin to the 
interest excited by Mr. Irving’s revival of The 
Dead Heart, and but for that revival the dead 
playwright would probably have been little more 
than a name to the playgoers of to-day. There 
is no occasion to ingeminate a sic transit! Watts 
Phillips never was famous, never in the first 
rank, never wrote a line which the world will 
not willingly let die. But he did good journey- 
man-work in his time, rough, vigorous work, 
characteristic of a period when the purveyors of the 
stage thonght it no shame to be “stagey.” At his 
best he was a lower-form boy in the school of Dumas 
pere and Scribe (of whom, in one of the letters now 
published, he avows himself a pupil). At his worst 
he was—well, a more considerable craftsman than 
the average hack-playwrights of the sixties. Like 
others of his class, he wrote too much; at one 
moment he had four plays running simultaneously 
in.London. Had he concentrated his powers, had he 
found an intelligent manager with a thought above 
the box-office receipts—in short, had things in 
general been otherwise—he might have achieved 
enduring work. But things in general have a per- 
verse way of not being otherwise. And so Watts 
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Phillips is correctly described in the title of this 
book as a playwright. A dramatist he was not. 
Born in 1825, he began life, like Thackeray, as a 
caricaturist, and, like his friend Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, he soon exchanged the graving-tool for the pen. 
But his talent as a draughtsman was not allowed to 
rust, and his private letters were to the day of his 
death enlivened by delightful pen-and-ink sketches 
(admirably reproduced in fac-simile in the present 
volume), which do no discredit to his sometime 
master and lifelong friend George Cruikshank. He 
went early to Paris, when Paris was half Alsatia 
and all Bohemia for your man of letters; fell into 
the ways of the place ; became inoculated with what 
is now called parisine; and stayed on for many 
years (through “a sort of force majeure,” says his 
biographer, which the reader may interpret as he 
pleases) as unattached correspondent to English 
newspapers. Thus, when he fell to playwriting, he 
naturally turned to French subjects, and, as natur- 
ally, but it would appear quite erroneously, more of 
his plays than one were supposed to have been 
surreptitiously conveyed from the French. It was 
so with his first play Joseph Chavigny (Adelphi, 
1857), which strongly resembles D’Ennery’s L’ Esca- 
moteur, but could scarcely have been adapted from 
what it preceded by some years. It was so with 
The Dead Heart (Adelphi, 1859), which presents some 
points of likeness to “Le Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge,” not to mention the “Tale of Two Cities”; but 
is nevertheless conclusively shown to have been 
entirely original. It was so with his Theodora 
(Surrey, 1866), which Fechter, without a shadow of 
foundation, declared had been adapted from Valéria. 
As a matter of fact, the boot was on the other leg; 
instead of being a plagiarist, Phillips was himself 
the victim of plagiarism. Not only was The Dead 
Heart “written and paid for years before the 
‘Tale of Two Cities,’ or the periodical in which 
it appeared, was dreamed of,” but the playwright 
went so far as to say that the piece was “seen 
by Dickens long ago.” It seems, says his bio- 
grapher in explanation, that when he first sent 
the piece to Webster, the latter took it down to 
Brighton, and there read it to two or three friends, 
one of whom was the novelist. If then—there is, of 
course, as all students of literary history know, more 
than the usual virtue in “if” in these cases—there 
was any borrowing here, it was clearly not Phillips 
who was the borrower. Concerning Theodora a 
curious little note from M. Sardou is now published, 
dated 27th December, 1853, in which the French 
author avows his knowledge of three pieces on the 
subject, including “la Théodora anglaise,” and 
admits that “c’est avec ces trois piéces que j’ai 
fait la mienne.” And for a master-stroke of irony, 


‘Phillips’s play Camilla’s Husband narrowly escaped 


being refused by a London manager because of its 
suspicious likeness to another play which, there can 
be little doubt, had been actually concocted by the 
said manager's literary assistant from Phillips’s own 
play after it had been sent to the theatre. There 
have been many quaint anecdotes in the lengthy 
chapter of literary plagiarism, but it would, one 
fancies, be difficult to cap this. 

Phillips’s best and (a constant playgoer might be 
be tempted to say, and yet) most successful play 
was The Dead Heart, a drama of the French Revolu- 
tion which, thanks as much to its own romantic 
quasi-Dumasian verve as to the excellent acting of 
Miss Woolgar, Mr. Ben Webster, and Mr. David 
Fisher, gave unbounded delight to the Adelphi 
playgoers of 1859, and even thirty years later at 
the Lyceum proved well worth seeing. His Amos 
Clarke, oddly described in the biography as a 
“pleasing emotional drama”—it was a sombre 
story of Sedgemoor, culminating in tragedy— 
served (Queen’s, 1872) to introduce that “ pleasing 
emotional” actress Miss Wallis to the London 
stage. His Lost in London (Adelphi, 1867) is said 
to have provided another “pleasing emotional” 
player, Mr. Henry Neville, with one of his best 


parts. But these plays, and some dozen others 
that Phillips turned out with fatal facility, are 
now forgotten. It is to be feared that Watts 
Phillips died a disappointed man. He had aspira- 
tions, and his aspirations were never gratified. 
“Patience! Only give me life,” he writes to a 
friend, “and with the help of God I will be instru- 
mental in smashing this sensation drama.” Alas! 
the “sensation” drama smashed him. He was tor- 
mented by a vain longing to write for the French 
stage. “I’m sick of England and the English,” he 
writes elsewhere, “and would give ten years of my 
life had I been born a native of this great nation of 
literature and art, rather than one of a people whose 
literature now is,” etc., eters’. . “In France before a 
man has written-half-w dozen great pieces the cross of 
honour glitters at his button-hole.” Poor Phillips 
never wrote one of the half-dozen, and the cross was 
not for him. His health prematurely broke down, 
and he died in 1874. Miss Watts Phillips’s book is 
written with engaging simplicity and modesty, and 
an occasional confusion of pronouns not unbecoming 
ina lady. Her sex, however, hardly excuses her for 
the Baboo-English spelling of the theatrical term 
“cast” with an e. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton’s “ Curiosities of the Ameri- 
can Stage” (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1891) is, 
like F. B., Esquire’s, conversation, ‘ sumptuous.” 
It is daintily printed on superfine but (an old 
story with American books) disagreeably glossy 
paper, is enriched with numerous portraits, some 
of them of great rarity, and will be eagerly sought 
after by “the small but select band known as 
Dramatic Collectors,’ for whom it is avowedly 
intended. The still smaller and more select band 
known as Dramatic Students will be grateful for its 
double index—though they will secretly wonder why 
the personal and the local indexes should be given 
such catchpenny titles as “The Cast of Characters” 
and the “Synopsis of Scenery.” ‘The book is not a 
critical history of the American drama. For the 
simple reason that, as Mr. Hutton begins by dolor- 
ously admitting, there is no such’ drama. “The 
American play has yet to be written.” But though 
there are no American plays there are enough, and 
to spare, of plays in America. The very first of 
them, it seems, was The Contrast, performed at the 
theatre in John Street, New York, on April 16th, 
1787. Of course it introduced the stage-Yankee, 
and equally of course the stage-Yankee was played 
by an Englishman. The other innumerable plays 
which are not American plays, but plays in America, 
are classified under six heads: the Indian drama, 
the Revolutionary and War drama, the Frontier 
drama, the Yankee Character drama, the local New 
York drama, and the Society drama—and Mr. Hutton 
gossips pleasantly about them all. There is a succu- 
lent account of the American stage-negro, with a 
wonderful portrait of the original Christy minstrel 
whose name (another illusion gone!) was not Christy 
but plain George Harrington, and an amusing 
chapter on the Infant Phenomena of America, 
which, it appears, include Master Betty, and Josef 
Hofmann, and Otto Hegner! And yet we laugh at 
the Scotch who claim Shakespeare for a compatriot ! 
“A century of American Hamlets” (and a fine 
spread-eagle air some of them have, too, in their 
portraits !—Augustus A. Addams, for instance, is a 
Hamlet who has evidently just signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence) is a more serious contribution 
to stage history. A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


THE two books of the week are Lorp ROosE- 
BERY’S “Pitt” (MACMILLAN) and Mr. TRAILL’s 
“Salisbury ” (SAMPSON Low); and both have already 
received lengthy notice in the daily press. The 
first-named work has undoubtedly very considerable 
literary merit. There are many pages which are 
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simply admirable, both in style and matter. The 
personality of Pitr has probably never been pre- 
sented with greater clearness; and though there 
must be much difference of opinion as to LORD 
ROSEBERY’S views of certain incidents in PITT’s 
career, it will be generally admitted that substantial 
justice is done by this book, not only to GEORGE 
III.’s most powerful Minister, but to Pitt's most 
prominent contemporaries. 


Mr. TRAILL’s gallant attempt to revive the 
tradition of Lorp SALISBURY as a hope of “stern 
and unbending Toryism” is unhappily timed with 
that statesman’s representation of himself at Bir- 
mingham as the latest and least scrupulous of the 
disciples of the policy of “ dishing the Whigs.” Lorp 
SALISBURY has now borrowed from the Nottingham 
programme and its Liberal predecessors everything 
which he could fairly annex without breaking up 
his party and arousing the Conservative suscepti- 
bilities of ardent democrats of the type of Mr. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. TRAILL is perhaps wise in concluding that, 
after all, Lorp Satispury’s “true sphere” is 
diplomacy. Even then the question arises—which 
sphere? Is it the “spirited” sphere? Then the 
surrender of Heligoland, and the various other 
abasements to German diplomacy are facts that 
need explaining away. Is it the sphere of cautious 
unromantic diplomacy? Then the Jingo period has 
to be accounted for. Is it as Lorp BEACONSFIELD'S 
staunch lieutenant? Then the Constantinople Con- 
ference and the European tour present themselves 
with cruel insistence. The plain fact appears to be 
that Lorp SALIssuRyY, both in domestic and foreign 
policy, is an unwilling pupil of Mr. GLADSTONE, an 
opportunist with “latent” tendencies to reactionary 
sentiment, which, to use the jargon of science, are 
always becoming “active.” 


THE fact is all the more curious, inasmuch as Lorp 
SALISBURY’S attitude on the Reform Bill of 1867, on 
which Mr. TRAILL lays stress, is rising up in pitiless 
judgment against him. The Bill, he said, was 
“political suicide” for Conservatism, thé Conser- 
vatism which, thanks to Lorp SALispury, agreed 
to the passage of the County Franchise Act, 
which passed the Land Purchase and Free Educa- 
tion Acts, and is now apparently prepared, in 
return for a fresh lease of power, to apply 
the former measure to this country. It is a pity 
that Lorp SALispury had not some “stern and 
unbending” friend at his elbow to remind him of his 
description of his friend Lorp BEACONSFIELD'S early 
essays in Tory democracy, which he has so com- 
pletely outdone :—*I desire to protest, in the most 
earnest language I am capable of using, against the 
political morality on which the manceuvres of this 
year have been based. If you borrow your political 
ethics from the ethics of the political adventurer, 
you may depend upon it the whole of your repre- 


sentative institutions will crumble beneath your 
feet.” 


Mr. Austin Dosson’s “ William Hogarth ” (Low) 
is, as many good books are, a growth. It is an amplifi- 
cation of a smaller book published more than ten 
years ago. All the old matter has been verbally 
revised, and, with the exception of the introductory 
chapter, entirely re-written. Nobody needs to be told 
that Mr. Dopson is at home in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; that he writes of the men and women and 
literature and art of the time with the insight and 
felicity that delight and sympathy alone can give 
The book contains many admirable reproductions 


of HoGARTH’s pictures, and an exhaustive catalogue 
and bibliography. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in een J to benefit the unem loyed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weakly wager. 


PERHAPS the principal charm of M. JACQUES DU 
TILLET’s new book, “ De Nos Jours,” consists in an 
almost imperceptible irony which glides and twists 
under the words like a serpent among flowers. It is 
a story of worldly people—very unlike most novels 
of that order in M. FAQuet’s opinion, because it 
fills him with a desire to be of the world as well 
as in it. 


THE new popular “ Life of Mirabeau”’ (HACHETTE), 
from the pen of M. A. Mféizibres, is based mainly on 
M. CHARLES DE LoME&RIE’s history of the swallower 
of formulas. As a practical politician M. M&z1bREs 
thinks he has been able to show an aspect of MiRa- 
BEAU’S life which is apt to escape the speculative 
historian. His book has received a warm welcome 
in France. He is held to have condensed satisfac- 
torily into three hundred pages the results of pre- 
ceding studies, and his work is expected to substitute 
in the mind of the people a true MrraBEAU for the 
legendary figure which is still believed in by many. 


THE next generation will be amazed on looking 
back at our times that it should ever have been 
necessary to plead for the recognition of our national 
literature as a subject of teaching at the chief centres 
of national education. That such recognition must 
come, ample, however grudging, and at an early date, 
there can be no doubt. The pedant will have to yield. 
He is being attacked on all sides, and perhaps there 
is no surer slinger assailing him at present than MR. 
J. CHuRTON CoLLins, whose “Plea for the Recogni- 
tion of English Literature at the Universities” (Mac- 
MILLAN) should dint and pierce to some purpose his 
rusty armour of Use and Wont. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE while engaged in the 
construction of his model of the battle of Waterloo 
received many interesting letters in reply to an 
authorised circular asking information, and many 
more when writing his History of the Waterloo 
Campaign. Under the title of “ Waterloo Letters” 
(CASSELL), CAPTAIN SIBORNE’S son, MAJOR-GENERAL 
H. J. StBORNE, has issued a selection from this corre- 
spondence. The book is illustrated with numerous 
maps and plans, and the reader will be greatly aided 
by the very full marginal notes o1 contents. 


WE do not like the outside of the cover of Mr. 
OscaR WILDE'S “ House of Pomegranates” (OsGoopD). 
The Indian club with a house-painter’s brush on the 
top which passes muster for a peacock, and the 
chimney-pot hat with a sponge in it, which is meant 
to represent a basket containing a pomegranate, or 
a fountain, or something of that kind, are grotesque, 
but not ideally so. The inside of the cover, however, 
with its olive sheaves of corn falling apart, its 
fluttering quails, and crawling snails, delights the 
eye. So do the pictures and the type and the paper. 
Mr. Ricketts has learned the art of drawing dreams 
and visions, and Mr. SHANNON can make decorative 
designs full of charming detail. We can well believe 
that the book is as delightful as it looks. 


Most of the numerous illustrations in Mr. J. L. 
KiIpPiinea’s “Beast and Man in India” (MACMILLAN) 
are by himself. Did he draw the enchanting beast 
which appears as a frontispiece, and is called a 
“Caligraphic Tiger”? It is indeed an animal! 
The purpose of Mr. KipLine’s pen-and-pencil essay 
is to explain in a familiar manner the treatment and 
usage of animals in India. He also gives the popular 
estimates and sayings current about animals in that 
country, opening thus a side-door into Indian 
thought, life, and character, the threshold of which 
is still unworn. 
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Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN have published 
two volumes of travel— Land-travel and Sea- 
faring,’ by Mr. Moritey Roperts; and Adrift 
in America,” by Mr. Ceci, RoBperts. These are 
not records of expeditions with funds and equip- 
ments and companions. They tell how men—friend- 
less, moneyless men, but sound of limb and strong of 
heart—“ starve, feast, despair, are happy,” in their 
single-handed adventures about the world. 


Mr. H. W. Lucy has promised to contribute a 
volume to the “ Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour.” “Faces and Places” will be the title of 
this chronicle of some of Mr. Lucy’s experiences in 
the course of twenty years’ connection with the 
press. 


Mr. JoHN LAMBERT has been enabled to assign an 
earlier date than the accepted one for the first 
appearance of the famous lines beginning “ And 
shall TRELAWNY die?” Although MACAULAY gave 
them currency in connection with the trial of the 
seven bishops, their existence prior to 1827 is now 
for the first time established. Mr. LAMBERT found 
them quoted in the Bristol Journal of June 25th, 
1772. They are there stated to have been published 
in London in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century on the occasion of the wrongful incarcera- 
tion of a TRELAWNY, whom Mr. LAMBERT identifies 
with JoHN TRELAWNY, imprisoned in 1628 at the out- 
set of CHARLES I.’s dispute with the Parliament. As 
the TRELAWNYS were a stirring race, always likely 
to be forward in resisting tyranny, we should 
imagine that further research will trace these lines 
until they are lost in the “dark backward and 
abysm of time.” 


A REMARKABLE letter from HERMAN MELVILLE 
to NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE appears in the current 
Critic. It would fill two columns of the SPEAKER. 
Here is the most characteristic paragraph—quoted 
rather because it is addressed to HAWTHORNE than 
because it was written by MELVILLE :— 


“Tf ever, my dear Hawrnorne, in the eternal times that are to 
come, you and I shall sit down in Paradise, in some little shady 
corner by ourselves, and if we shall by any means be able to smuggle 
a basket of champagne there (I won't believe in a temperance Heaven), 
and if we shall then cross our celestial legs in the celestial grass that 
is for ever tropical, and strike our glasses and our heads together till 
both musically ring in concert, then, O my dear fellow-mortal, how 
shall we pleasantly discourse of all the things manifold which now so 
distress us —when all the earth shall be but a reminiscence—yea, in 
its final dissolution in antiquity. Thus shall songs be composed as 
when wars are over—humorous, comic songs: ‘Oh, when I lived in 
that queer little hole called the world’; or, ‘Oh, when I toiled and 
sweated below’; or, ‘Oh, when I knocked, and was knocked in the 
fight ’—yea, let us look forward to such things.” 


This is Pantagruelising in a high key. The Paradise 
is that of the religious world of Plato’s day, taken 


less seriously than it was by either his contempo- 
raries or himself. 


OnE reads with surprise in BARON MARBOT'S 
Memoirs that at the time of the Peninsular War 
draft-horses were entirely unknown in Spain, mules 
being employed for all but equestrian purposes. 
This was not for want of legislation, for the “ prag- 
maticas” or edicts of FERDINAND and ISABELLA con- 
tain the severest prohibitions of breeding mules, the 
cause assigned being the apprehended decay of the 
military spirit of horse-riding should go out of fashion, 
as it was actually feared it would. A cavalry regiment 
mounted on mules would, indeed, have presented a 
sorry spectacle. 


AN evening contemporary, probably copying some 
Continental journal, says that the Borghese Pope 
Pau. V. enriched his family with the confiscated 
fortune of the unhappy Cenci. The Borghesi may 
have ultimately come into possession of the Cenci 
estates, but there was certainly no thought of their 


interests when the Cenci were executed, for this 
tragedy occurred years before PAUL V. ascended 
the Pontifical throne. It is added that PAuL V.’s 
papers, recently acquired by the present Pope, 
contain autographs of GIORDANO BRUNO. We 
hope this is so, but suspect that it is but the 
inference of someone who supposed BRUNO’sS 
martyrdom to have occurred under PopE PAUL 
instead of under his predecessor, POPE CLEMENT. 
It is needless to remark that since the erection of a 
monument to BRUNO in Rome, any documents 
alleged to relate to him, published by ecclesiastical 
authority, must be received with great caution. 


AT the annual conference of the London Society for 
the extension of University teaching, to be held this 
afternoon at Gresham College, Mr. J. SPENCER HILL 
will move that the Council be requested to petition 
Parliament against the proposed charter of the 
Teaching University for London. The scheme, it is 
argued, is not sufficiently comprehensive—in par- 
ticular,it completely ignores the University Extension 
movement—and the smaller half of the proposed Uni- 
versity, that is to say King’s College, is an Anglican 
institution with a reputation for intolerance. ‘So 
that this new unsectarian University may some day 
be presided over by a Vice-Chancellor bitterly 
opposed to all education not guided by the Church 
of England. 


THE Scottish University Commissioners have 
issued an ordinance to admit women to study and 
graduate in medicine and in arts. They propose to 
do the same for science and music. But they refuse 


and in the Faculties in which access is conceded, the 
present professors are permitted to refuse to teach 
the girl-graduates. That permission, however, is 
less fatal in consequence of an important accompany- 
ing provision. Another ordinance authorises the 
appointment of lecturers on all the subjects embraced 
in all the Faculties, whose classes, like those of the 
German privat-doceniten, shall qualify for gradua- 
tion. Strange to say, the special report on tests in 
theology, to which the Commissioners devoted the 
first six months of their prolonged inquiries, has 
never been issued, and the delay is beginning to 
excite uneasiness and suspicion. 


OnE of our Northern Correspondents writes :— 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON seems at last to have lost his 
patience with his many political assailants withia the 
Conservative press. He does not see why he should 
any longer stand being called a “traitor to his 
country,” and legal proceedings will, it is understood, 
be instituted against three of the leading papers 
of the Right. 


Jonas Lig, the celebrated Norwegian writer, has 
just completed a new book. He has now, with his 
family, left Berchtesgaden, and has gone to Rome, 
where he intends to spend the winter. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


New York, November 10th, 1891. 


(Delayed in transmission.) 


NE of the contingencies of which I spoke in my 
last letter, as standing in the way of Mr. 
Cleveland’s receiving the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency, has been disposed of by the result 
of the election in this State. Flower, the Democratic 
candidate for the Governorship, having received the 
very large majority of 45,000, there remains no 
longer in anyone’s mind any doubt that New York 
can be carried by the Democrats at the Presidential 
election in 1892. The nominating convention will, 


therefore, have no hesitation in taking the candidate 


as yet even to open the doors of law and theology ;— 
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from this State, should the delegates from this State 
support the right man. The “right man,” I am 
satisfied, unless something very unforeseen occurs 
during the coming year, will be Mr. Cleveland. 
Flower, who has been elected Governor, is a person- 
age of no weight or importance, and has a ludicrous 
side to him which would have been turned to account 
in the State canvass if he had been put up as any- 
thing more than a figure-head and had not been 
willing to spend a great deal of money. His claims 
consequently need not be seriously considered. Hill, 
too, has been disposed of by the election. The 
Democratic majority was much larger than he 
was ever able to secure, and he was known to be 
more or less hostile to the ticket, so that the result 
is in some sense a personal rebuff to him. There 
then remains only Cleveland in the field from this 
State. All that I said in my last letter as to his 
extraordinary popularity, I might repeat with addi- 
tions. At all the meetings during the late canvass 
his name drew forth thunders of applause, and this 
occurred not only at Democratic but at Republican 
meetings, often to the great confusion of the Re- 
publican orators. I believe, too, this popularity of 
his prevails all over the country, though it is perhaps 
less intense in the remote west than here in the 
east. 

Whether, if nominated, he can be elected, is 
another matter, on which it is, of course, not possible 
to speak with the same confidence. But I think it 
is the general opinion that theight thrown on his 
chances by the late election is extremely favourable. 
The most important of these elections as a portent 
was Massachusetts, the steadiest of all States in its 
political opinions as well as in its political affections. 
The fact that for the first time since the war a 
Democratic Governor has been elected twice in 
succession, the last time the year before a Presi- 
dential election, is generally taken as a sign that 
the old bonds are being rapidly loosened, and that it 
will be found that the thousands of Republicans who 
voted for Russell this year will not find it difficult 
to vote for Cleveland next year. The State, too, 
though long a stronghold of Protection, has lately 
been permeated with hostility to the Tariff, owing 
to the advantage it gives to Pennsylvania, which 
has plenty of coal and iron of its own, which New 
England has not, and would, if it could, import with 
other raw materials from the British Provinces and 
elsewhere. Moreover, the younger generation, especi- 
ally of the educated_class, which is still influential 
in Massachusetts politics, has for some time been 
steadily drifting over to the Democrats. The result 
in Iowa has been equally remarkable and sympto- 
matic. No State in the Union used to give such 
tremendous Republican majorities in bygone years 
as Iowa. The Democrats have now carried it at 
two successive elections this year by an increased 
majority. 

What is the proper interpretation to put on 
McKinley’s victory in Ohio it is hard to say. In 
spite of the fact that, as the author of the famous 
Bill, and, therefore, the most conspicuous representa- 
tive of the Protectionist principle, the Republicans 
were sure to make extraordinary efforts: in his 
behalf, his opponent, Campbell, had a reasonable 
expectation of success, owing to the complete failure 
of the McKinley Bill to raise wages in that State as 
was promised, and owing to the emancipation of the 
working-classes from the dictation or intimidation 
of their employers through the operation of the new 
Ballot Act, lately passed. The Ballot Act is sub- 
stantially yours, but its advocates have all been 
afraid to speak of it as English, and it, consequently, 
has been known as the “ Australian Ballot,” and, 
consequently, by its opponents in Ohio as the 
“Kangaroo Ballot.” As a general rule, this ballot 
has been opposed by the Republicans in the thirty- 
two States which have now adopted it. This has 
been due, I think, to the influence of the great 
manufacturers and mining companies—who are large 
employers of labour, and flourish under the Tariff— 


who have been in the habit of exerting some kind of 
pressure on their men to make them vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. Under the old system this pressure 
was very easy, because the ballot was furnished to 
the voter at the polls by the agents of the parties, 
and he could be watched until he deposited it in the 
ballot-box. The new law, as you know, secures 
absolute secrecy, and the small experience we have 
as yet had of it shows clearly that it is likely to 
operate seriously against the Republicans in all the 
great manufacturing States. In spite of all these 
things, however, and contrary to the expectation of 
good observers, Campbell was beaten in Ohio; and 
the reason he himself gives for his defeat—in 
which most of those who canvassed the State for 
him agree—is the appearance in the, Democratic 
platform of a free silver coinage plank. This turned 
against him a large proportion of the business men 
and property owners of the State, who dread any 
tinkering with the gold standard. 

The effect, in truth, of this Ohio defeat, and of 
the Democratic victories in New York and Massa- 
chusetts on an anti-silver platform, has caused those 
Democratic leaders throughout the country who 
favoured coinage in Congress—Mills, of Texas, for 
instance, and Voorhees, of Indiana, a Senator, but a 
hopeless, ignorant, and bigoted person—to give up 
the struggle, and declare that it is clear the Presi- 
dential battle must be fought next year on the 
Tariff alone, and to admit that the silver coinage 
issue would seriously imperil the Democratic success. 

As to the situation in which the elections leave 
the Republicans as regards the Presidency, the 
general opinion, even among their own prophets, is 
that the outlook is doubtful. As careful a piece of 
figuring as I have seen, touching the probable com- 
position of the electoral college, gives the victory to 
the Democrats, if they carry New York; but they 
must carry New York. As you see, the chance of 
their carrying New York is now excellent. It is not 
easy to say who their candidate will be. The two 
candidates most in view are Blaine and Harrison. 
Blaine is unquestionably the favourite of the party 
asa whole. He meets their ideal wonderfully, as a 
shrewd, successful speculator, fond of money, busy 
in getting it by hook or crook, with a bluff, genial 
manner, and a hearty, blustering optimism about the 
material future of the country—for it must be ad- 
mitted that the Republican party has of late years 
been rather a money-making than a political organi- 
sation. The retention of a man like Quay of Penn- 
sylvania as chairman of the National Committee 
down to last summer puts this beyond doubt or 
question. But Blaine’s health is poor, and likely 
to be worse rather than better; and Republican 
managers are much too shrewd to put their money 
on an invalid. As to President Harrison, who has 
been using the summer diligently during Mr. Blaine’s 
forced, vacation to rob him of his laurels as a diplo- 
matist, he is exceedingly unpopular with his own 
party. He has no “ magnetism ;” is accused of petti- 
ness in thought and action, and is cold in his manner, 
wanting -in. tact, and has made a sad exhibition of 
broken promises, and by hypocritical religious pro- 
fessions in politics. Should he become a candidate, 
I think it will be a pis aller, and because the party 
is hopeless about the result, or unwilling to waste a 
popular man in a losing fight. In truth it is notice- 
able already that, since the late election, Mr. Blaine’s 
friends have grown more energetic in their declara- 
tions that under no circumstances will he allow 
himself to be nominated for the Presidency. 

E. L. GopKIN. 


THE “RENUNCIATION” OF EX-KING MILAN. 


ELEGRAMS have already informed the world 
that ex-King Milan has signed and sealed a 
solemn renunciation of all the rights which the 
Serbian Constitution secured to him as father of 
the young King Alexander, as general of the 
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Serbian Army, and as Serbian citizen. Not only 
has he renounced all his hitherto resolutely asserted 
rights to the sole supervision of the education 
of his son—who will not attain his majority 
until August 2/14, 1893—but he renounces all that 
protection from public attack and abuse which 
the recent new press law granted him, and engages 
himself also never again to make his appearance 
in any territory belonging to the Serbian Kingdom! 

To any man in full and normal possession of 

all his intellectual and moral faculties this would 
be, indeed, a “great renunciation,’ because the 
rights and privileges he renounces are indissolubly 
mixed up with most solemn and important duties. 
But it may be questioned if ex-King Milan has 
found this renunciation difficult or delicate in any 
degree. Personally he professes himself to be com- 
pletely disgusted with Serbian public men of all 
parties, as they are undoubtedly disgusted with him. 
‘He has worked as hard to make his name one of 
reproach in the country he had governed with more 
or less success for nineteen years, as most sovereigns 
nowadays work to gain the esteem and loyal ap- 
proval of their subjects. 
_ King Milan’s “ prerogatives,’ as “father of the 
King” (and, therefore, according to the new press 
law, sacred from the persecution and abuse of the 
press), have shown themselves very insecure, for, 
whilst opposition papers have been prosecuted and 
condemned for occasional attacks on his ex-Majesty, 
Radical papers have attacked him almost daily, 
and often in a perfectly inexcusable way, well 
assured that the Radical Government dare not lift 
a finger against them. 

As to the ex-King’s right (and duty) to direct and 
superintend the education of his son, that “ renuncia- 
tion” was in fact made many months ago, when his 
Majesty sent in a written document to the National 
Assembly, which bound him not to revisit Serbia 
until the young King attained his majority. 

But although this final “ renunciation” may mean 
little in reality to King Milan, it was, nevertheless, 
not a perfectly voluntary act. It has been demanded 
from him by the Regency and the Radical Govern- 
ment, and they have demanded it because Russia 
required them to do so. 

It is this circumstance which gives a peculiarly 
suspicious character to the transaction, and gives it 
a political importance it would otherwise not have 
possessed. In spite of all suggestions and seeming 
evidence to the contrary, King Milan is, as he has 
always been, a “ good hater” of Russia, and Russia 
knows well that he is so. Therefore he could not be 
allowed to return to Serbia—now under the complete 
command of Russia—and use his possible influence 
with his son against Russian rule. 

Emphatically, the ex-King is not a man to be 
trusted when his feelings (and prejudices?) are con- 
cerned. -And Russian statesmen are much too wise, 
much too prudent, to rely on brittle promises when 
they can arrange their little affairs in a fashion to 
enable them to dispense with them. According to 
the secret arrangement between the ex-King and the 
Serbian Government, he was to receive two million 
francs more, and this money could only be raised 
through the influence of the Russian Government on 
the Kama Bank. We need not go now into detail, 
for this affair has been already well ventilated by 
the European press; but it is evident that Russia 
assisted the Serbian Government to raise the required 
sum on condition that the ex-King renounced all his 
rights and privileges in Serbia. That is to say, 
Russia thus clears out of her way the sole hindrance 
to her gaining a complete and, as she believes, 
lasting ascendancy over Serbian politics. 

That the Russians are actively engaged in deepen- 
ing and widening their influence in the little kingdom 
there are daily fresh proofs. Two of the most 
recent and notable are :— 

Prince Gavgarin, the chairman of the Russian 
Danubian Steam Navigation Company, is a well- 
known agent of the Panslavonic Committee of 


Odessa, and, as such, travels through Serbia. Re- 
cently the prince determined—or was instructed— 
to visit the “ District Assemblies,’ which now are 
chiefly composed of Radicals. In the Krayina 
‘District Assembly ” Prince Gavgarin was welcomed 
with enthusiastic shouts of “Long live Russia! 
Long live the Tzar!” and he stood on the plat- 
form, by the side of the chairman, and made a 
nice little speech about the necessity for closer 
commercial and other relations with Russia. When 
he left the meeting he was heartily cheered, and 
no doubt was quite content with the result of 
his visit. 

The Serbian official papers give minute reports 
of these enthusiastic receptions of the Russian 
Panslavonic agent by the members of the District 
Assemblies, and it is easy to read between the lines 
that the Government is well content also. 

Some twelve years ago the Moscow Panslavonic 
Committee resolved to establish Russian libraries 
and reading-rooms in all the more important towns 
of Bulgaria and Serbia. 

But the then Progressist Cabinet did not permit 
the Panslavonic agent to proceed with his appointed 
task in Serbia. Now, however, the project has been 
taken up again, and, under the protection of the 
Russophil Bishop of Nisch, a library and veading- 
room and a school for the teaching of the Russian 
language has been opened there. The reading-room 
is well supplied exclusively with Russian magazines 
and newspapers, and is open to all. Some Opposi- 
tion papers have objected to this beginning of the 
Russification of Serbia; but the Government and 
its supporters encourage the movement. 

Recently a proposal was made in Belgrade to 
open collections for the sufferers from the famine 
in Russia; but the resident Russian Minister re- 
quested that no such collection should be made, 
“because the suffering from famine was far less 
than foreign papers represented it to be.” It would 
not have been good for Russian prestige in Serbia 
to permit collections in Belgrade for the help of any 
of the great and glorious Russian people! Besides, 
“the Tzar will take care of all his children”! (at 
any rate, we believe he would do so if he could). 

The outlook for Serbia will be gloomy enough 
should war really break out next spring, for she 
will find herself in an awkward. position between 
the Austrian and Bulgarian armies. But even those 
patriotic Serbs who fear more and more for the 
independence and prosperity of their country, are 
learning to put aside their anxieties and endure 
mischiefs which they cannot mend. They find, in 
fact, that “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

E. L. M. 


THE NIGHT MAIL. 


HERE is no call to make any mystery over this 
affair. My belief at the time was that I had 
seen a ghost; but the circumstances lend themselves 
readily enough to explanation, or rather to a series 
of small explanations, and therefore I cannot be 
sure. To begin with, there is the scar beneath my 
right eye. It has been there ever since I was two 
years old and tumbled downstairs upon a pointed 
whip-handle. They thought at the time that I must 
go blind; but the wound healed, and I suppose it is 
nothing so very odd that the cicatrix should suddenly 
become red and inflamed twenty years later. As for 
the railway accident at Menhenuel, you will find 
that I had heard of it so far back as the Christmas 
of 1869. But here are the facts, with the possible 
interpretation of each; and you may judge for your- 
selves. 

It was towards the close of my first term at 
Oxford, on a bitterly cold Sunday in December, 
that a telegram came and summoned me down to 
Cornwall, to the death-bed of a dear friend and kins- 
woman. There was no time to catch the “ Dutch- 
man” at Swindon, and my only course was to leave 
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Oxford at 8.20 that evening and wait for the night- 
mail at Didcot. 

The old station at Didcot, the very worst in 
England, had not been burnt down at that time. I 
found it in the occupation of two people, a weary 
barmaid and an old porter who was either drunk or 
doting. In his astonishment that anyone should 
travel on Sunday night and in such a cruel frost, he 
wheeled my luggage to the wrong platform. It 
struck me that he was making a mistake, and, in spite 
of his assurances, I went off to ask the barmaid. She 
told me that the porter was a notorious fool. I 
returned and argued with him. In the end he de- 
clared he would take no responsibility : so I wheeled 
back my luggage with my own hands to the platform 
which I considered the likeliest and began to tramp 
up and down to keep my feet warm. 

A howling north-east wind raked the platform, 
and though the night was dark I could see the 
metals for a hundred yards and more crossing and 
radiating on a waste of frozen snow. Beyond, the 
red lights of the semaphore stared out of total 
blackness. Within the station an insufficient num- 
ber of oil-lamps allowed me to read a few of the 
advertisements; the rest being lost in cavernous 
intervals of gloom. I wore a thick travelling ulster 
and cap and a pair of warm gloves; but my feet 
were freezing, which I understand to be good for 
poetical composition. At any rate, to divert the 
train of my thoughts—which were melancholy 
enough—TI fell to casting the advertisements of 
Messrs. Brown and Polson, Field, Colman and the 
rest into verse. I remember being bothered to find 
a rhyme to “ Ozokerit,”’ and mention this to give 
you every chance of discovering that my brain was 
abnormally excited. 

As the time drew on for the mail’s arrival, two 
or three porters made their appearance, and I learnt 
that the platform I had chosen was the right one. 
The fellow who told me this picked up my rugs, and, 
as he did so, my train roared into the station and 
drew up. We hurried past the bright windows to 
find a smoking compartment and, coming to one, 
were about to turn the handle when the door was 
thrust open from within, and an old gentleman 
stepped out quickly with a bundle of rugs in his 
hand. I glanced at him and saw that his face was 
white as a sheet: but while I paused, wondering if 
he were about to faint and wanted assistance, he 
bustled by me and up the platform, where I saw 
him open the door of another compartment and step 
in. Meanwhile the porter had arranged my bag and 
rugs and stood awaiting his fee. So I settled myself 
in the corner which the old gentleman had left and 
in less than a minute we were off. 

“The smoking upset him, no doubt,” I told myself. 

But there was only one other passenger in the 
compartment and he was not smoking. He sat, with 
a rug over his knees and a book on his lap, at the 
further end of the seat facing me—a tall man, some- 
thing under thirty, with dark eyes and moustache 
and an air of good breeding in every line of his face. 
We regarded each other indolently and at intervals 
as the train moved on,and at last he addressed me— 

“If you care for a foot-warmer, sir, please take 
this one. I dislike them, for my part.” 

As he said this with a very agreeable intonation 
he let down his foot from the seat where it rested 
and pushed the foot-warmer towards me. 

“To tell the truth,” said I, “an hour and a half 
of Didcot has frozen my boots on me.” 

“You come from Oxford, I suppose. I was at 
Christ Church myself—once” ; he appeared to correct 
himself when on the point of telling me the date, and 
asked me a few unimportant questions. We chatted 
for a while and then, with a polite consent, took up 
our books. As I turned the leaves of mine it occurred 
to me to ask— 

“What was the matter with the old gentleman 
who got out just now? He seemed to be ill.” 

“Was he? I didn’t observe it,” said my companion 

idly, without looking up. 


The train tore us along over the slippery rails. 
The window-panes were crusted with white as the 
warm air of the carriage was distilled upon the 
glass and at once frozen. We saw nothing of the 
world outside but the glass of the station-lamps 
whenever we stopped. I. remembered afterwards, 
though I took no note of it at the time, an accident 
that marked all these stoppages. Those who have 
travelled on the down-line of the Great Western 
will know that, with the two exceptions of Didcot 
and Newton Abbot, the platforms at which the 
train draws up are all on the left hand. It was 
upon this side of the train that my companion 
sat, and whenever our tickets were examined the 
collector had to step past him in order to look 
at mine. But the queer thing was that the col- 
lectors neither asked him for his ticket, nor seemed 
to remark his presence in the carriage. Moreover, 
I recollect now that at Bath a pursy Bristolian, 
who had been spending Sunday with his daughter’s 
family, entered our carriage and conversed with me 
volubly until he reached his own station ; but to my 
fellow-traveller he paid not the slightest attention, 
though sitting directly in front of him. All this has 
occurred to me since; and it is proper to say that up 
to the moment when I awoke at Plymouth I had no 
suspicion that anything was wrong. 

I had slept between Exeter and Plymouth; and 
pulling out my watch at the latter station, found 
that it was close upon five in the morning. We 
were considerably behind our time, and I remarked 
as much to my companion as I stepped out upon the 
Millbay platform to watch the unloading of the 
mails. The weight of these was excuse enough for 
our unpunctuality—for the approach of Christmas 
had already begun to congest the parcels’ traffic ; 
and the slippery state of the metals might well 
account for twenty minutes’ delay. 

“It’s a fairly punctual train as a rule,” I said. 

“It’s a damned train,” he answered slowly. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the oath; 
but the voice in which he uttered it fetched me 
round sharply. It was not the voice of complaint, 
but vibrated on the drum of my ear with an almost 
prophetic solemnity. I stared at him. He was 
looking down and tucking his rug about him. We 
said no more until the train started again. You are 
aware, I daresay, that all trains are backed into the 
Millbay Station at Plymouth, and the engine 
changes ends. So that he, who had hitherto sat on 
the left-hand side of the compartment to the engine, 
was now upon the right. For the same cause I sat 
now upon the left side—the platform side—with my 
legs stretched right across the doorway and my 
boots resting on the opposite cushions. This is to be 
remembered if you seek an explanation of what 
followed. 

The train slackened its pace and began to crawl 
over the stiff inclines and giddy viaducts of Corn- 
wall. We coutinued silent until (as I judge now) 
within three miles of a station which I will here 
call Menhenniel. It is a station through which the 
night mail passes without slackening speed. As 
we approached it, my companion uncoiled his 
rug, came over, and sat down almost in front of 
me. 

“Don’t move,” he said, as I offered to shift my 
feet, “it'll soon be over now.” 

“What on earth is the matter ?” I asked. 

“Did you hear me say just now that this was a 
damned train?” 

I nodded, with an inquiring glance at his dark 
eyes. 

“ Listen, then,” he said quietly, “and I'll tell you 
what is going to happen. But first let me tell you 
my name. It is Philip M——.” 

I will not give the name: but on the instant, as 
he spoke it, I knew all the tale. It took me back to 
a December evening in 1869—the merry winter be- 
fore the Franco-German war—when I had sat in the 
drawing-room at home, a child of seven, turning 
over a picture-book and listening to the conversation 
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of my elders. They were talking, as they had talked 
throughout dinner, of the fearful accident that had 
befallen the night-mail: of a defective wheel, a broken 
viaduct, a sheer plunge of ninety feet into a pastoral 
valley, the brook of which was heaped suddenly 
with splintered carriages and dead men and women. 
I remembered, though from that hour I had never 
heard it uttered again, this particular name of 
“ Philip M——’” and how one tall man had told us 
(standing with his back to the fire and his elbow 
resting on the chimney-piece beside a candle-stick 
hung with lustres as the fashion was then) how this 
Philip M—— was travelling down to Cornwall to be 
married, and how his body was found in the middle 
of the brook. 

And here was Philip M—— sitting in front of me 
twelve years later and telling me how it happened. 
As he proceeded, and as we were swept nearer and 
nearer to the fatal viaduct, his gestures, which had 
been quiet at first, grew more dramatic. He told 
me of his hopes, his anticipations, the joy with which 
he had travelled throughout that December night ; 
and I, facing him with my eyes fastened upon his, 
began to copy those gestures. When he spread out 
his hands, I did the same; when the viaduct was but 
a few yards ahead and he strained his gaze out at 
the window, I too bent forward. When the crash 
came —— 

When the crash came, he covered his eyes; and I 
covered mine, for it seemed that something red-hot 
had smitten me in the face. I felt the earth give 
way beneath us; but the pain in my eyes conquered 
all other sensation, and in the anguish of it I 
fainted. 

Now when I awoke we had stopped at Bodmin 
Road, and I was alone in the carriage. Swooning or 
asleep, I had missed one stoppage, and you may 
suppose that my companion had alighted then. In 
other words, you may suppose it was all an hallucina- 
tion, a dream. But I have to point out that my 
legs were still stretched from one seat to another, 
and the rug across them undisturbed. Moreover, 
the window was up: and averse as I am from be- 
lieving that he was a ghost, I find it almost as hard 
to believe, when I consider the position in which I 
lay, that any man could have left the carriage with- 
out disturbing me. I have only to add that when I 
reached home the first question put to me was 
“What on earth have you done to your face?” I 
hurried to a glass and found, in place of the old 
cicatrix, a broad red scar, like that of a scald. Nor did 
it vanish for something over three weeks. In the 
middle of it were three white spots, resembling the 
imprints of three fingers. Q. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


PROPORTIO!I’ AL REPRESENTATION. 


S1r,—Be good enough to allow me to make further allusion 
to the proportional representation meeting at the National Liberal 
Club last week. The experiment then made has been perversely 
taken as strengthening the argument for that form of voting. 
It did nothing of the kind. The experiment was the simplest of 
the many tests of the value of Mr. Hare’s method. The object 
was to elect a committee of three to inquire into woman 
suffrage. Three of the candidates were favourable and two 
against. The division of opinion in the room was pretty well in 
the same proportions. The result was the election of two 
friends of woman suffrage and one opponent. But this trial 
exposed none of the characteristic and fatal defects of pro- 
portional representation, the most obvious of which are (1) that 
it could not by any means be made to apply to a bye-election ; 
(2) that it would probably result, on the occasion of a general 
election, in turning a large majority of votes into a trifling and 
useless majority of members; (3) that the average elector does 
mot wok me oe 4 it; (4) that in the case of three candidates, A, 
B, and C, the return of B or of C—supposing A to have a 
striking preponderance—would depend on the method of count- 
ing ; and (5) that in the case of a general election the counting 
would have to be done in a central office, and the electorate could 
have no proper guarantee either of the soundness of such a 
method or of its good faith.—Faithfully yours, 

November 24th, 1891. M. W. H. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue OFFIice, 
Friday, November 27th, 1891, 

‘TT was Lady Wilde, if I remember, who expressed 

a hope in one of her essays, the other day, that 
somebody would construct a novel out of the loves of 
Swift, Stella and Vanessa. While she uttered it, her 
wish was being granted; and now Mrs. Woods has 
published in the usual three volumes her tale of 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” (John Murray). A second 
book by the authoress of “ A Village Tragedy” was 
an event to be attended with some eagerness and 
more anxiety by everybody who cares for the English 
novel: but on hearing the subject that had been 
chosen, people shook their heads. “ Insuperable!” 
exclaimed one man of letters, flinging out his hands 
over the dinner-table, as one who tried to grasp a 
world and found it hopeless. I knew him for one of 
those gentlemen who pass their days in pigeon-hole- 
ing the antique, as Mr. Whistler puts it, and suspected 
that his solicitude was all for historical and none for 
poetical truth. “Why insuperable?” Iasked. He 
repeated his gesture and cried “So big!” You 
cannot argue with a man who stops short at ejacula- 
tions, and the question dropped. But as the main 
difficulties of Mrs. Woods’s subject seem to me to lie 
inits limits rather than its magnitude, let us consider 
these difficulties for a moment, before inquiring how 
far Mrs. Woods has conquered them. 


Among considerable novelists who have handled 
historical subjects—that is to say, who have brought 
into their story men and women who really lived 
and events which have really taken place—you will 
find one rule strictly observed, and no single in- 
fringement of it that has been followed by success. 
This rule is that the historical character and events 
should be mingled with poetical character and 
events and made subservient to them. And it holds 
of books as widely dissimilar as “Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne” and “La Guerre et la Paix,” “The 
Abbot” and “John Inglesant.” In history, Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon are the most salient men of their 
time: in fiction they fall back and give prominence 
to D'Artagnan and the Prince André. They may be 
admirably painted, but unless they take a subordinate 
place in the composition, the artist scores a failure. 


The reason of this is, of course, very simple. If 
an artist is to have full power over his characters, 
to know their hearts, to govern their emotions and 
sway them at his will, they must be his own crea- 
tures and the life in them derived from him. He 
must have an entirely free hand with them. But 
the personages of history have an independent life 
of their own, and with them his hand is tied. 
Thackeray has a freehold on the soul of Beatrix 
Esmond, but he takes the soul of Marlborough fur- 
nished, on a short lease, and has to render an 
account to the Muse of History. He is lord of one 
and mere occupier of the other. Nor will it do 
to say that an artist by sympathetic and in- 
telligent study can master the motives of any 
group of historical characters sufficiently for his 
purpose. For, since they have anticipated him 
and lived their lives without his help, they leave 
him but a choice between two poor courses. 
If he narrate their lives and adventures as they 
really befel, he is writing history. If, on the other 
hand, he disregard historical accuracy, he might just 
as well have used another set of characters or have 
given his characters other names. Indeed, it would 
be much better. For if Alcibiades went, as a matter 
of fact, to Sparta and as a matter of fiction you 
make him stay at home, you merely advertise the 
world that there was something in Alcibiades you 
don’t understand. And if you are writing about an 
Alcibiades whom you don’t quite understand, you 
will save your readers some risk of confusion by 
calling him Charicles. 


| | 
| 
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Now Jonathan Swift and Esther Johnson and 
Esther Vanhomrigh really lived; and by living, 
became historical. But Mrs. Woods sets forth to 
translate them back into fiction, not as subordinate 
characters, but as protagonists. She has chosen to 
work within the difficult limits I have indicated. 
But there are others which might have cramped her 
hand still more closely. 


The story of Swift and Esther Vanhomrigh is a 
story of passion, and runs on the confines of mad- 
ness. But it happened in the Age of Reason. 
Doubtless men and women felt madness and passion 
in that age: doubtless, too, they spoke madness and 
passion—but not in their literature. And now that 
the lips are dust and the fiery conversations lost, 
Mrs. Woods has only their polite prose to turn to 
for help. To satisfy the pedant she must tell her 
story of passion in terms of reason. In one respect 
Thackeray had a more difficult task in “Esmond”; for 
he aimed to make his book a reflection, in every page 
and line, of the days of Queen Anne. Not only had he, 
like Mrs. Woods, to make his characters and their talk 
consistent with that age; but every word of the story 
is supposed to be told by a gentleman of that age, 
whereas Mrs. Woods and her narrative parts may use 
the language of her own century. On the other 
hand, the story of “ Esmond” deals with compara- 
tively temperate emotions. There is nothing in 
Thackeray’s masterpiece to strain the prose of the 
Age of Reason. It is pitched in the key of those 
times, and the prose of those times is sufficient and 
exactly sufficient for it. That it should be so is all 
the more to Thackeray’s honour, for the artist is to 
be praised in the conception as duly as in the 
execution of his work. But, the conception being 
granted, I think “ Esther Vanhomrigh” must be a 
harder book than “ Esmond” to write. 


For even the prose of Swift himself is inadequate 
to Swift. He wasa great and glaring anomaly who 
never fell into perspective with his age while he 
lived, and can hardly be pulled into perspective now 
with the drawing materials which are left to us. 
Men of like abundant genius are rarely measurable 
in language used by their contemporaries ; and this 
is perhaps the reason why they disquiet their con- 
temporaries so confoundedly. Where in the books 
written by tye-bewigged gentlemen, or in the letters 
written by Swift himself, can you find words to 
explain that turbulent and potent man? He bursts 
the capacity of Addison’s phrase and Pope’s couplet. 
He was too big for a bishop's chair, and now, if a 
novelist attempts to clothe him in the garments 
of his time, he splits them down the back. 


It is in meeting this difficulty that Mrs. Woods 
seems to me to display the courage and intelligence 
of a true artist. She is bound to be praised by 
many for her erudition; but perhaps she will let me 
thank her for having trodden upon her erudition. 
In the first volume it threatened to overload and 
sink her. But no sooner does Mrs. Woods begin 
to catch the wind of her subject than she tosses 
all this superfluous cargo overboard. From the 
point where passion creeps into the story this 
learning is carried lightly, and seems to be worn 
unconsciously. Instead of cataloguing the age, she 
comprehends it. 


To me the warmth and pathos she packs into her 
eighteenth-century conversation, without modernis- 
ing it thereby, is something amazing. For this alone 
the book would be notable: and it can be proved to 
come of divination, simply because nothing exists 
from which she could have copied it. More obvious, 
though not more wonderful, is her feminine gift of 
rendering a scene vivid for us by describing it, not as 
it is, but as it excites her own intelligence or feelings. 
Let me explain myself: for it is the sorry fate of a 


book so interesting and suggestive as this of Mrs, 


Woods to divert the critic from praise of the writer 
to consider a dozen problems which the writer raises. 


Well, then, M. Jules Lemaitre has said somewhere 
—and with considerable truth—that women when 
they write have not le don pittoresque. By this he 
means that they do not strive to depict a scene 
exactly as it strikes upon their senses, but as they 
perceive it after testing its effect upon their emotions 
and experience. Suppose now we have to describe a 
moonlit night in May. Mrs. Woods begins as a man 
might begin, thus— 

“ The few and twinkling lights disappeared from the roadside cot- 
tages. The full white moon was high in the cloudless deep of heaven, 
and the sounds of the warm summer night were all about their path; 
the splash of leaping fish, the sleepy chirrup of birds di turbed by 
some night-wandering creature; the song of the reed-warbler, the 


persistent churring of the night jar, and the occasional hoot of the 
owl, far off on some ancestral tree.”’ 


Now all this, except, perhaps, the ancestral tree, 
is a direct picture, and with it some men might stop. 
But no woman could stop here, and Mrs. Woods does 
not. She goes on— 

“Tt was such an exquisite May night, full of the mystery and beauty 
of moonlight and the scent of hawthorn, as makes the earthan Eden in 
which none but lovers should walk—happy lovers or young poets, whose 
large eyes, so blind in the daylight world of men, can see God 
walking inthe Garden. . . .” 

You see it is sensation no longer, but reflection 
and emotion. 


Now I am only saying that women cannot avoid 
this. Iam not condemning it. On the contrary, it 
is beautiful in Mrs. Woods’s hand, and sometimes 
luminously true. Take this, for instance, of the 
interior of a city church :— 

“Tt had none of the dim impressiveness of a medieval church, 

that seems reared with a view to Heaven rather than Earth, and whose 
arches, massive or soaring, neither gain nor lose by the accidental 
presence of ephemeral human creatures below them. No—the build- 
ing seemed to cry out for a congregation, and the mind’s eye in- 
voluntarily peopled it with its Sunday complement of substantial 
citizens and their families.” 
This is not a picturesque, but a reflective description. 
Yet how it illuminates! If we had never thought 
of it before we know now, once and for all, the 
essential difference between a Gothic church and one 
of Wren’s building. And further, since Mrs. Woods 
is writing of an age that slighted Gothic for the 
architecture of Wren and his followers, we get a 
brilliant side-flash to help our comprehension. It is 
a hint only, but it assures us as we read that we are 
in the eighteenth century, when men and women 
were of more account than soaring aspirations. 


And the conclusion is that if Mrs. Woods could 
not conquer the difficulties which beset. any attempt 
to make protagonists of two historical characters ; 
if she is obliged to follow the facts to the detriment 
of composition; she has vitalised and recreated a 
dead age in a fashion to make us all wonder. 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” is a great feat: and its 
authoress is one of the few of whom almost any- 
thing may be expected. A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


BURY’S NEMEAN ODES. 


Tue Nemean Opes or Prinpar. Edited, with Introductions and 
Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

Trinity COLLEGE, DUBLIN, is to be highly congratu- 

‘lated upon the last addition it has made to British 

scholarship. Mr. Bury has well sustained the repu- 

tation of his College for vigour and originality ; he 
has shown, besides, a remarkable union of qualities 
which do not often work together. He is eminently 
versatile, and eminently methodical. Within a very 


short space of time he has become known to the 
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whole scholarly public as the historian of the later 
Roman Empire, as an important contributor to 
Professor Freeman’s great history of Sicily, as an 
editor of Pindar, and as a writer of Greek and Latin 
poetry. This is a wide field of knowledge to cover ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that in every department 
Mr. Bury’s work is of first-class importance. 

His edition of the Nemean Odes, the first-fruits 
of an edition of the whole of Pindar, shows a real 
knowledge of Greek, and a most thorough-going and 
methodical treatment of critical questions. Now, 
when the ordinary weak-kneed mortal hits upon a 
new method in the study which he happens to be 
pursuing, it makes comparatively little difference ; 
he follows it as far as it suits him, and tacitly 
abandons it when it leads him into difficulties. But 
Mr. Bury is not the ordinary weak-kneed mortal. 
He has got a method, and he pursues it to the bitter 
end—or, rather, as near the bitter end as his heroism 
can carry him. 

..It has often been observed that most of the 
Greek lyric poets have a marked habit of using 
“echoes”; that is, of repeating certain, words or 
sounds or ideas in conspicuous parts of their poems. 
Mezger, the most widely read of modern commenta- 
tors on Pindar, explained this undoubted habit as a 
means of conveying hidden meanings. He combined 
this hypothesis with a certain untenable metrical 
theory, and was, on the whole, not very successful in 
carrying it out. Still, Mezger only insisted on 
“echoes” when they came in similar positions in 
different stanzas of an ode: he was comparatively 
moderate in his claims. Mr. Bury, believing that 
Mezger only failed because he was not “thorough” 
enough, carries out his method to a degree that 
most seriously injures the value of his judgment as 
a Pindaric scholar. Let us test him by the example 
which he himself chooses—the first Nemean ode. 

The ode celebrates the Nemean victory of 
Chromios, the distinguished Sicilian noble, and may 
be epitomised as follows :— 

* All honour to Zeus of Etna and the gods who have made 
Chromios what he is. He has reached the gual of his desire and 
glorified his beloved Sicily, the sacred garden of Persephone, fertile, 
full of rich cities, and of a warrior people flooded with crowns. 
stand at the widle-tlung doors of a generous host, making sweet music: 
Chromios is always free-handed, bold and wise: he will always have 
friends to quench the smoke of calumny if it rises against him. Do 
not hoard wealth: enjoy and give happiness to others: man’s time is 
short and full of trouble. So was even the life of Heracles; when he 
was first born, Hera sent two serpents to destroy him. In they came 
in fury, but he rose in his cradle and strangled them. The maid- 
servants fled: his mother leaped up to help her babe: Amphitryon, 
his father, came, sword drawn, to fight the monsters. Ie stood at the 
door, flooded with horror and with wonlering joy. Afterwards he 
called in ‘Teiresias, who prophesied all the life of Heracles —the sleep- 
less striving, the constant triumph even amid defeats, the devoted 
service to gods and men, the everlastiny bliss that should follow.” 


We have underlined the echoes that are most con- 
spicuous: Mr. Bury misses the second of these: but 
he has half a dozen others, by means of which 
he shows that Heracles in the myth is the type of 
Chromios: by means of “J stood,” “ Amphitryon 
stood,” he discovers that Amphitryon is the type of 
Pindar. Is there anything further? Yes; the 
monsters slain by Heracles are the cavillers con- 
founded by Chromios, and the two snakes are 
Simonides and Bacchylides, Pindar’s rivals in poetic 
fame! Now, some of these comparisons may have 
been intended by Pindar—the present writer thinks 
it highly improbable that any of them were—but 
some of them simply cannot have been. Chromios 
was, perhap-, roughly more or less like Heracles. 
There is absolutely no similarity between the two 
snakes and the two poets. The pvets were not 
strangled by infants; as far as we have in- 
formation, they were not in any sense strangled, 
and they had no dealings of a discomfiting char- 
acter with any infant, or anyone who could 
metaphorically be called an infant. And, besides, 
what need is there to suppose that the two snakes 
typified two poets or two enemies of Chromios; 
what reason is there to suppose that they typified 
anything? Lastly, Pindar equals Amphitryon, be- 


cause both of them stood at a door. Amphitryon is 
known to Greek legend in two ways—he.is a type 
of hospitality ; and, later, a type of a husband whose 
wife bears children to a god. In which of these 
characteristics does Pindar resemble him? Not the 
latter, most people will agree; especially as Pindar 
himself is writing: not the former, because Pindar, 
so far from showing hospitality to any one, was 
himself receiving hospitality from Chromios and ex- 
pressing his warm thanks for it. But there is 
another objection, which, perhaps, even Mr. Bury 
will find it difficult to answer. Amphitryon does 
not only stand, he is also flooded (usyels) ; and the 
other person flooded in the ode is not Pindar but 
the Sicilian *“* warrior people.” 

Want of space prevents us from considering the 
interpretation which Mr. Bury’s method leads him 
to in the second stasimon of the Agamemnon. But 
we would gladly take that chorus as a crucial test of 
the erroneousness of his system. 

One point more: not content with verbal corre- 
spondences, Mr. Bury has given way, as Dr. Verrall 
did before him, toa pursuit of puns. For instance, 
in the serpent passage just referred to, Xpovos, 
“time,” is said to “breathe out the life from the 
snakes’ monstrous coils.” Mr. Bury ingeniously 
emends the passage, writing ypduos, “a gasping 
sound, a gurgle, or hiss,” instead of XpPovos. This 
greatly improves the sense, and is very possibly 
right; but then he spoils all by saying that ypoyuos 
is a punning reference to Chromios: “ Gasping” 
killed them; i.e., Chromios, the Gasper, killed them! 
In like manner he sees in Alas, aiwv, dwtos, aleros, 
references to anus; sometimes curiously straining 
the meaning of words: e.g., Aiavtos dxovceyv = “he 
heard Ajax like a rushing wind.” He thinks 
"Acwrddwpos is punningly connected with cecwrapévov 
in Isth. i., and taken by Pindar as an omen to mean 
“the guerdon of silence.” If the word could have 
been thought of as meaning anything except 
“ Asopos-gift,” we fear that, in spite of the quantity 
of the a, it would only suggest “the guerdon of un- 
silence.” He even commits a serious error in inter- 
preting xara Xavpas in Pyth. viii. as a reference to 
Aavpewv—which he accents erroneously, and states 
to be a diminutive of Xavpa. 

On the whole, we are inclined to view the pun- 
theory with great suspicion. We do not, as a rule, 
believe that the alleged puns are puns at all. As for 
the echoes and repetitions, it is quite certain that 
they exist ina marked degree. But it seems clear to 
us that the echoes have no bearing on the meaning 
of the poems in which they occur: e.g., the fir-t chorus 
of the (Edipus Tyrannus is full of repetitions of the 
word gold, but there is nothing cryptographic about 
it. We think that there is evidence to show that 
these repetitions formed one of the artificial 
mnemonics which Simonides and Pindar, amongst 
others, are known to have employed. 

Turning from the ungrateful task of combating 
what we consider the great error of a very good 
book, it is a comfort to speak of Mr. Bury’s services 
to the text of Pindar. His method here is, on the 
whole, admirable, and his success in this most 
difficult realm of scholarship is very remarkable. In 
Nem. i. 48 his édos for Bédos or bos is quite 
palmary ’—both beautiful and certain; which 
he writes for ayuda, instead of the “tinkering” 
correction dxud, is also excellent. One correction 
which has met with some favour should be with- 
drawn in a future edition: 8 Alyirre ‘Iw 
xticev Gorn; it has a metrical irregularity: - - instead 
of -vv in the first foot a dactylic tripody, which is 
without parallel in Greek lyric poetry. If the 
first syllable of "I@ was ever found short, ’Ia@ @xice 
would do; but it seems to be always long. Curiously 
enough, there is another metrical slip in the same 
poem, Nem. x. 48; Mr. Bury, instead of Aids. . . . Spoue, 
writes ddu, on the curious ground that Zeus might 
possess a house, but could not possess a racecourse. 
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Now Jonathan Swift and Esther Johnson and 
Esther Vanhomrigh really lived; and by living, 
became historical. But Mrs. Woods sets forth to 
translate them back into fiction, not as subordinate 
characters, but as protagonists. She has chosen to 
work within the difficult limits I have indicated. 
But there are others which might have cramped her 
hand still more closely. 


The story of Swift and Esther Vanhomrigh is a 
story of passion, and runs on the confines of mad- 
ness. But it happened in the Age of Reason. 
Doubtless men and women felt madness and passion 
in that age: doubtless, too, they spoke madness and 
passion—but not in their literature. And now that 
the lips are dust and the fiery conversations lost, 
Mrs. Woods has only their polite prose to turn to 
for help. To satisfy the pedant she must tell her 
story of passion in terms of reason. In one respect 
Thackeray had a more difficult task in “Esmond”; for 
he aimed to make his book a reflection, in every page 
and line, of the days of Queen Anne. Not only had he, 
like Mrs. Woods, to make his characters and their talk 
consistent with that age; but every word of the story 
is supposed to be told by a gentleman of that age, 
whereas Mrs. Woods and her narrative parts may use 
the language of her own century. On the other 
hand, the story of “ Esmond” deals with compara- 
tively temperate emotions. There is nothing in 
Thackeray’s masterpiece to strain the prose of the 
Age of Reason. It is pitched in the key of those 
times, and the prose of those times is sufficient and 
exactly sufficient for it. That it should be so is all 
the more to Thackeray’s honour, for the artist is to 
be praised in the conception as duly as in the 
execution of his work. But, the conception being 
granted, I think “ Esther Vanhomrigh” must be a 
harder book than “ Esmond” to write. 


For even the prose of Swift himself is inadequate 
to Swift. He was a great and glaring anomaly who 
never fell into perspective with his age while he 
lived, and can hardly be pulled into perspective now 
with the drawing materials which are left to us. 
Men of like abundant genius are rarely measurable 
in language used by their contemporaries ; and this 
is perhaps the reason why they disquiet their con- 
temporaries so confoundedly. Where in the books 
written by tye-bewigged gentlemen, or in the letters 
written by Swift himself, can you find words to 
explain that turbulent and potent man? He bursts 
the capacity of Addison’s phrase and Pope’s couplet. 
He was too big for a bishop's chair, and now, if a 
novelist attempts to clothe him in the garments 
of his time, he splits them down the back. 


It is in meeting this difficulty that Mrs. Woods 
seems to me to display the courage and intelligence 
of a true artist. She is bound to be praised by 
many for her erudition; but perhaps she will let me 
thank her for having trodden upon her erudition. 
In the first volume it threatened to overload and 
sink her. But no sooner does Mrs. Woods begin 
to catch the wind of her subject than she tosses 
all this superfluous cargo overboard. From the 
point where passion creeps into the story this 
learning is carried lightly, and seems to be worn 
unconsciously. Instead of cataloguing the age, she 
comprehends it. 


To me the warmth and pathos she packs into her 
eighteenth-century conversation, without modernis- 
ing it thereby, is something amazing. For this alone 
the book would be notable: and it can be proved to 
come of divination, simply because nothing exists 
from which she could have copied it. More obvious, 
though not more wonderful, is her feminine gift of 
rendering a scene vivid for us by describing it, not as 
it is, but as it excites her own intelligence or feelings. 
Let me explain myself: for it is the sorry fate of a 
book so interesting and suggestive as this of Mrsv 


Woods to divert the critic from praise of the writer 
to consider a dozen problems which the writer raises. 


Well, then, M. Jules Lemaitre has said somewhere 
—-and with considerable truth—that women when 
they write have not le don pittoresque. By this he 
means that they do not strive to depict a scene 
exactly as it strikes upon their senses, but as they 
perceive it after testing its effect upon their emotions 
and experience. Suppose now we have to describe a 
moonlit night in May. Mrs. Woods begins as a man 
might begin, thus— 

“ The few and twinkling lights disappeared from the roadside cot- 
tages. The full white moon was high in the cloudless deep of heaven, 
and the sounds of the warm summer night were all about their path ; 
the splash of leaping fish, the sleepy chirrup of birds di turbed by 
some night-wandering creature; the song of the reed-warbler, the 


persistent churring of the night jar, and the occasional hoot of the 
owl, far off on some ancestral tree.”’ 


Now all this, except, perhaps, the ancestral tree, 
is a direct picture, and with it some men might stop. 
But no woman could stop here, and Mrs. Woods does 
not. She goes on— 

«Tt was such an exquisite May night, full of the mystery and beauty 
of moonlight and the scent of hawthorn, as makes the earthan Eden in 
which none but lovers should walk—happy lovers or young poets, whose 
large eyes, so blind in the daylight world of men, can see God 
walking inthe Garden. . . .” 

You see it is sensation no longer, but reflection, 
and emotion. 


Now I am only saying that women cannot avoid 
this. Iam not condemning it. On the contrary, it 
is beautiful in Mrs. Woods’s hand, and sometimes 
luminously true. Take this, for instance, of the 
interior of a city church :— 

“Tt had none of the dim impressiveness of a medieval church, 

that seems reared with a view to Heaven rather than Earth, and whose 
arches, massive or soaring, neither gain nor lose by the accidental 
presence of ephemeral human creatures below them. No—the build- 
ing seemed to cry out for a congregation, and the mind’s eye in- 
voluntarily peopled it with its Sunday complement of substantial 
citizens and their families.” 
This is not a picturesque, but a reflective description. 
Yet how it illuminates! If we had never thought 
of it before we know now, once and for all, the 
essential difference between a Gothic church and one 
of Wren’s building. And further, since Mrs. Woods 
is writing of an age that slighted Gothic for the 
architecture of Wren and his followers, we get a 
brilliant side-flash to help our comprehension. It is’ 
a hint only, but it assures us as we read that we are 
in the eighteenth century, when men and women 
were of more account than soaring aspirations. 


And the conclusion is that if Mrs. Woods could 
not conquer the difficulties which beset. any attempt 
to make protagonists of two historical characters ; 
if she is obliged to follow the facts to the detriment 
of composition; she has vitalised and recreated a 
dead age in a fashion to make us all wonder. 
“Esther Vanhomrigh” is a great feat: and its 
authoress is one of the few of whom almost any- 
thing may be expected. A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


BURY’S NEMEAN_ ODES. 


Tue Nemean Opes or Pinpar. Edited, with Introductions and 
Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, is to be highly congratu- 

‘lated upon the last addition it has made to British 

scholarship. Mr. Bury has well sustained the repu- 

tation of his College for vigour and originality ; he 
has shown, besides, a remarkable union of qualities 
which do not often work together. He is eminently 
versatile, and eminently methodical. Within a very 
short space of time he has become known to the 
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whole scholarly public as the historian of the later 
Roman Empire, as an important contributor to 
Professor Freeman’s great history of Sicily, as an 
editor of Pindar, and as a writer of Greek and Latin 
poetry. This is a wide field of knowledge to cover ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that in every department 
Mr. Bury’s work is of first-class importance. 

His edition of the Nemean Odes, the first-fruits 
of an edition of the whole of Pindar, shows a real 
knowledge of Greek, and a most thorough-going and 
methodical treatment of critical questions. Now, 
when the ordinary weak-kneed mortal hits upon a 
new method in the study which he happens to be 
pursuing, it makes comparatively little difference ; 
he follows it as far as it suits him, and tacitly 
abandons it when it leads him into difficulties. But 
Mr. Bury is not the ordinary weak-kneed mortal. 
He has got a method, and he pursues it to the bitter 
end—or, rather, as near the bitter end as his heroism 
can carry him. 

..It has often been observed that most of the 
Greek lyric poets ,have a marked habit of using 
“echoes”; that is, of repeating certain, words or 
sounds or ideas in conspicuous parts of their poems. 
Mezger, the most widely read of modern commenta- 
tors on Pindar, explained this undoubted habit as a 
means of conveying hidden meanings. He combined 
this hypothesis with a certain untenable metrical 
theory, and was, on the whole, not very successful in 
carrying it out. Still, Mezger only insisted on 
“echoes” when they came in similar positions in 
different stanzas of an ode: he was comparatively 
moderate in his claims. Mr. Bury, believing that 
Mezger only failed because he was not “thorough” 
enough, carries out his method to a degree that 
most seriously injures the value of his judgment as 
a Pindaric scholar. Let us test him by the example 
which he himself chooses—the first Nemean ode. 

The ode celebrates the Nemean victory of 


‘Chromios, the distinguished Sicilian noble, and may 


be epitomised as follows :— 


“All honour to Zeus of Atma and the gods who have made 
Chromios what he is. He has reached the gual of his desire and 
glorified his beloved Sicily, the sacred garden of Persephone, fertile, 
full of rich cities, and of a warrior people flooded with crowns. J 
stand at the wide-tlung doors of « generous host, making sweet music: 
Chromios is always free-handed, bold and wise: he will always have 
friends to quench the smoke of calumny if it rises against him. Do 
not hoard wealth: enjoy and give happiness to others: man’s time is 
short and full of trouble. So was even the life of Heracles; when he 
was first born, Hera sent two serpents to destroy him. In they came 
in fury, but he rose in his cradle and strangled them. The maid- 
servants fled: his mother leaped up to help her babe: Amphitryon, 
his father, came, sword drawn, to fight the monsters. He stood at the 
door, flooded with horror and with wondering joy. Afterwards he 
called in Teiresias, who prophesied all the life of Heracles the sleep- 
less striving, the constant triumph even amid defeats, the devoted 
service to gods and men, the everlasting bliss that should follow.” 


We have underlined the echoes that are most con- 
spicuous: Mr. Bury misses the second of these: but 
he has half a dozen others, by means of which 
he shows that Heracles in the myth is the type of 
Chromios: by means of “J stood,” “ Amphitryon 
stood,” he discovers that Amphitryon is the type of 
Pindar. Is there anything further? Yes; the 
monsters slain by Heracles are the cavillers con- 
founded by Chromios, and the two snakes are 
Simonides and Bacchylides, Pindar's rivals in poetic 
fame! Now, some of these comparisons may have 
been intended by Pindar—the present writer thinks 
it highly improbable that any of them were—but 
some of them simply cannot have been. Chromios 
was, perhap-, roughly more or less like Heracles. 
There is absolutely no similarity between the two 
snakes and the two poets. The pvets were not 
strangled by infants; as far as we have _ in- 
formation, they were not in any sense strangled, 
and they had no dealings of a discomfiting char- 
acter with any infant, or anyone who could 
metaphorically be called an infant. And, besides, 
what need is there to suppose that the two snakes 
typified two poets or two enemies of Chromios; 
what reason is there to suppose that they typified 
anything? Lastly, Pindar equals Amphitryon, be- 


cause both of them stood at a door. Amphitryon is 
known to Greek legend in two ways—he is a type 
of hospitality ; and, later, a type of a husband whose 
wife bears children to a god. In which of these 
characteristics does Pindar resemble him? Not the 
latter, most people will agree; especially as Pindar 
himself is writing: not the former, because Pindar, 
so far from showing hospitality to any one, was 
himself receiving hospitality from Chromios and ex- 
pressing his warm thanks for it. But there is 
another objection, which, perhaps, even Mr. Bury 
will find it difficult to answer. Amphitryon does 
not only stand, he is also flooded (ux eis) ; and the 
other person flooded in the ode is not Pindar but 
the Sicilian “‘ warrior people.” 

Want of space prevents us from considering the 
interpretation which Mr. Bury’s method leads him 
to in the second stasimon of the Agamemnon. But 
we would gladly take that chorus as a crucial test of 
the erroneousness of his system. 

One point more: not content with verbal corre- 
spondences, Mr. Bury has given way, as Dr. Verrall 
did before him, to a pursuit of puns. For instance, 
in the serpent passage just referred to, xpovos, 
“time,” is said to “breathe out the life from the 
snakes’ monstrous coils.’ Mr. Bury ingeniously 
emends the passage, writing xypoyos, “a gasping 
sound, a gurgle, or hiss,” instead of Xpovos. This 
greatly improves the sense, and is very possibly 
right; but then he spoils all by saying that ypouos 
is a punning reference to Chromios: “ Gasping” 
killed them; i.e., Chromios, the Gasper, killed them ! 
In like manner he sees in Aias, aiwv, dwrtos, aierds, 
references to anus; sometimes curiously straining 
the meaning of words: e.g., Alavtos dxovcey = “he 
heard Ajax like a rushing wind.” He thinks 
"Acwrddwpos is punningly connected with ceswrapévov 
in Isth. i., and taken by Pindar as an omen to mean 
“the guerdon of silence.” If the word could have 
been thought of as meaning anything except 
“ Asopos-gift,” we fear that, in spite of the quantity 
of the a, it would only suggest “the guerdon of un- 
silence.” He even commits a serious error in inter- 
preting xara Xavpas in Pyth. viii. as a reference to 
Aavpewv—which he accents erroneously, and states 
to be a diminutive of Xavpa. ' 

On the whole, we are inclined to view the pun- 
theory with great suspicion. We do not, as a rule, 
believe that the alleged puns are puns at all. As for 
the echoes and repetitions, it is quite certain that 
they exist ina marked degree. But it seems clear to 
us that the echoes have no bearing on the meaning 
of the poems in which they occur: e.g., the fir-t chorus 
of the (Edipus Tyrannus is full of repetitions of the 
word gold, but there is nothing cryptographic about 
it. We think that there is evidence to show that 
these repetitions formed one of the artificial 
mnemonics which Simonides and Pindar, amongst 
others, are known to have employed. 

Turning from the ungrateful task of combating 
what we consider the great error of a very good 
book, it is a comfort to speak of Mr. Bury’s services 
to the text of Pindar. His method here is, on the 
whole, admirable, and his success in this most 
difficult realm of scholarship is very remarkable. In 
Nem. i. 48 his wédos for Bédos or Sé05 is quite 
“ palmary”’—both beautiful and certain; which 
he writes for ayuda, instead of the “tinkering” 
correction dxpyd, is also excellent. One correction 
which has met with some favour should be with- 
drawn in a future edition: 8 Alyirry ‘Io 
xtioev Gorn; it has a metrical irregularity: - - instead 
of -v in the first foot a dactylic tripody, which is 
without parallel in Greek lyric poetry. If the 
first syllable of was ever found short, @xice 
would do; but it seems to be always long. Curiously 
enough, there is another metrical slip in the same 
poem, Nem. x. 48; Mr. Bury, instead of Aus... . dpoue, 
writes ddu, on the curious ground that Zeus might 
possess a house, but could not possess a racecourse. 
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He does not observe that the change alters @j«é 
Spope to vitiating the metre. Apart from 
these slips, we need only qualify our praise of his 
critical method by two reflections: he is apt to be 
misled, even in his constitution of the text, by puns 
and echoes, and he undervalues the Scholia. He 
differs from other editors in denying that the Scholia 
Vetera are in the main older than the Archetype of 
our MSS. He shows that in Ol. vi. 97 the Scholia had 
avpa, where we have dvpar; and adpar cannot be 
right. The present writer had, as it happens, made 
the same observation about aidpa:, but believes it 
better explicable on another hypothesis. Certainly, 
we so far agree with Mr. Bury as to admit that the 
text implied by the Scholia was already corrupt, and, 
in some instances, had a corruption which our MS. 
tradition has avoided. 


WEISSMANN VERSUS DARWIN. 


Essays upon Herepity anp Krxprep Brotocicat Prosiems. By 

Dr. August Weissmann. Vol. I. Second edition. ‘Translated 

by E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., S. Schénland, Ph.D., and A. E. 

Shipley, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 

(Concluded.) 

EMBOLDENED by his success in constructing an 
original view, Professor Weissmann is led on to 
assail another, though by no means the strongest, 
of Darwin's intrenchments—we mean the doctrine 
of pangenesis, or that every cell of the parent 
organism gives off gemmules endowed with all its 
characteristics, innate and acquired, to its offspring. 
Darwin himself called it a provisional hypothesis, 
the mere expression of our knowledge as far as it 
went, but helpful as accounting for the transmission 
of acquired notes, which he conceived to be a 
necessary element in the production of species. If 
such notes are not inheritable, pangenesis may be set 
aside. Weissmann substitutes in its place the “ con- 
tinuity of the germ-plasm,” which latter he distin- 
guishes from the soma-plasm, or cells devoted to 
nutrition, in sexual or multicellular organisms. 
Heredity will then mean the permanence of a defi- 
nite substance—not of infinite gemmules—which, 
generation after generation, exhibits the same pecu- 
liarities. Variations, however, consequent.on descent 
from a multitude of differing parents, may and do 
arise in the germ-cell; so that, while in the succession 
of individuals it remains similar, in the succession of 
species it becomes, by slow and imperceptible stages, 
under the guidance of natural selection, different. 

That so wide-reaching a criticism of the earlier 
Darwinians should pass unchallenged, was not to be 
supposed. Professor Weissmann has to tight every 
inch of his way, and among his opponents are the 
most eminent of living biologists. The Kantian 
antinomy, also, in which he ends—of a continuous 
or identical germ-plasm continuously changing— 
seems to land us on the shores of the Unknowable. 
Moreover, since the Professor manfully endeavours 
to reduce every alteration in his life-stuff to some 
molecular process which the eye might grasp if 
it had sufficient microscopic power, we cannot 
help asking questions to which he does not even 
attempt an answer. He is confident that this 
ever-identical, never-resting, shred of protoplasm 
will bridge over the interval “between the simple 
unicellular protozoon and the most complex of all 
organisms—man himself,” But whence arose the 
miraculous protozoon? By spontaneous generation 
from the non-organic—the living from the dead ? 
Our Professor replies, “ Logic compels me to say ves; 
but the facts, so far as we know them, will not allow 
me to say anything.” Physical science, keeping 
within its own department, and employing the 
methods and instruments proper to it, is on this 
question of the beginning of life so abashed, that 
it dare not utter a syllable. 

Professor Weissmann knows his boundary, and 
abides on the safe side, unlike (to his credit be it 
spoken) the Haeckels and others, who will explain 
heaven and earth by elementary mechanics. He can 


account for death plausibly, agreeing, by a remark- 
able coincidence, with Mr. A. R. Wallace; but we 
come at last, he says, in all provinces of human 
research, upon problems which appear to us to be, at 
least for the present, insoluble. The conspicuous 
merit of his speculations, however, beyond the learn- 
ing which he shares with so many others, German 
and non-German, is that he has shown the in- 
adequacy of various Darwinian positions hitherto 
accepted, or not so vigorously assailed until he took 
them in hand. He has driven the controversy a 
stage farther back, into regions where common 
observation gives place to the microscope. We need 
scarcely observe that this change in methods of re- 
search is by no means due to Professor Weissmann, 
but has followed upon the growth of natural science, 
and is connected with still more famous names. Yet 
he will have acquired no small claim to set his own 
by the side of these, if he succeeds in convincing the 
public which studies, though it does not profess, the 
science of biology, that Darwinism is entering on a 
new and more difficult period of trial than it has 
hitherto experienced. The abstruse problems of sex 
and of those all-important, yet most intricate and 
hidden, changes that take place, if anywhere, within 
the regions of the atomic or infinitesimal which 
we call germ-life, are certainly among the most 
formidable that science can attack. We may say 
of them with Professor Weissmann himself, “ No 
one of the many attempts to solve the problem” 
can be looked upon as “even the beginning of a 
solution, or as a secure foundation from which a 
complete theory can be expected in the future.” 
Meanwhile, it is no slight advantage to learn, on such 
competent authority, that “all our ideas upon the 
transformation of species require thorough modifica- 
tion,” and that “the whole principle of evolution by 
means of exercise, or use and disuse, as proposed by 
Lamarck, and accepted in some cases by Darwin, 
entirely collapses.” 

Nor must we complain if the shortening of the pro- 
cess of development which was, thanks to these and 
similar expedients, permitted to our impatience, be no 
longer credible. Professor Weissmann, by sticking 
resolutely to the principle of natural selection, will 
have shown us, not only what it can do, but also 
what it cannot. According to the Darwinism which 
he combats, natural selection, unaided by the trans- 
mission of acquired characters, or of the individual's 
life-experience—as we have termed it—can do very 
little to evoke a new species. But, on the Pro- 
fessor’s showing, acquired characters never are 
transmitted, and do infinitely less—-for they do 
nothing whatever—to facilitate the object in view. 
Between the old Darwinians and their succes- 
sors, it is, therefore, a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands. One observation, however, may be in place, 
and will perhaps hold good of the views we shall 
be asked to accept to-morrow, as it assuredly 
does of those which we are invited to reject to- 
day. Would it not be well if the new theories 
were weighted with the proved inadequacy of the 
old? Repeated failures should make disciples cau- 
tious, even if they do not persuade their masters 
to adorn their knowledge with modesty, and their 
readiness of invention with the diffidence which 
befits explorers in an “unknown land.” We are 
quite willing to learn as much as science, physical or 
biological, can teach us, provided always that it is 
really science, and not more or Jess ingenious con- 
jecture. Even Professor Weissmann shows a danger- 
ous aptitude for accumulating certainties, where his 
cool reader will perceive only one supposition called 
in to the help of another. But that fable of the 
Indian tortoise is rather old. Di meliora piis ! With 
a distrust of his ingenuity which should be equal to 
his immense learning, the author of these fascinating 
pages might carry us cne or two steps forward, 
towards the time when physics and metaphysics 
shall atlength tell us something which we can rely 
upon concerning the origin of species, besides the 
mere fact that they were evolved. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF TURKEY. 


Tue Women or Turkey AND THEIR Fotxtore. The Christian 
Women. By Lucy M. Garnett, and Introductory Chapters by 
John §, Stuart-Glennie. London: David Nutt. 1891. 

In this interesting volume Miss Garnett deals with 

the women of the races within the Turkish Empire 

which are Christian—.e., the Vlach, Greek, Armenian, 

Bulgarian, and so-called Frank women. Mr. John S. 

Stuart-Glennie has added two learned chapters, 

intended to link the subject, as illustrated by Miss 

Garnett’s materials, with the Egyptian and Babylo- 

nian systems, now becoming known to us through the 

discoveries and decipherments of the present century, 
especially in its latter half. Without entering upon 
controversial matter referred to in these two chapters, 
as between the views of the writer and those of other 
eminent authorities who have contributed to the 
study of ethnology and of civilisation, we may take 
it for granted that all alike admit the exceeding 
importance of the facts now being brought out with 
ever-increasing clearness by the labourers in this 
fascinating field of modern discovery. We have but 
to look back and compare the condition of knowledge 


fifty years ago with the present to perceive what 


enormous advantages are given to the student mainly 
by the increased facilities for travel, leading to direct 
acquaintance with ancient centres of civilisation, 
and to intercourse with the still surviving repre- 
sentatives of ancient ruling nations. The study of 
existing languages—on the spot, among the natives of 
the lands where those languages have survived (often 
with but little change) the disturbing influence of 
centuries—has made amazing progress since railway 
and steamer have made it possible for the student to 
gather up in their home the precious links of accent, 
of dialect, and of idiom wherewith to bind together 
the fragments preserved from the long past with the 
living present. While this is true of language, it is 
infinitely more true of the characteristics, physical 
and mental, which modern research is enabling us to 
trace up to their origin, by comparison of the living 
descendants of ancient races with the portraiture 
and literature recovered from long burial beneath 
the dust of thousands of years. Miss Garnett fur- 
nishes us with an interesting example on p. 30, in 
the correspondence of the physical features of the 
Greek women of to-day with the ancient classical 
models, even to “the peculiarity noticeable in ancient 
statues of the second toe being the same length as 
the first”! Similar examples are found in the 
resemblance between races now living and the 
portraiture of their ancestors to be found in 
Egyptian paintings or Assyrian and Hittite sculp- 
tures. 

Again, he would have been accounted a bold 
theorist who should have attempted but sixty 
years ago to assert that mankind in the nine- 
teenth century A.D. is still influenced by the ideas 
of the early Babylonians. And yet this is what 
modern research is setting before us as sober truth. 
We are learning, by the light of facts, discovered, 
or at last understood, the persistence of race, the 
indestructibility of language, the vitality of re- 
ligious systems and observances—not that this is 
equally true of all races of men, or of all variations 
of language, or of all religious systems, but that it is 
true far beyond any previous imagination in great 
and notable examples which we must study if we 
would understand the past or the present. 

Miss Garnett shows us in her deeply interesting 
sketches of modern Vlachs, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Bulgarians, the actual condition of these peoples, 
and she enables us to trace their state in days long 
past. To study the traits of character, the customs, 
superstitions, and legends which compose her por- 
traiture of these people is like deciphering a 
palimpsest, which gives not merely the surface 
record written by a recent author, but which shows 
us, underlying that, the still legible characters of far 
more ancient annals—annals without which our 
understanding of the later MS. would be imperfect. 
Here we find among the women of Turkey the old 


Paganism underlying the Christianity of centuries— 
Paganism still exerting an unceasing influence upon 
the lives and minds of the people. These survivals 
of Paganism are widespread ; the same ideas and the 
same customs exist among peoples otherwise very 
different from each other, and they can be traced 
back to the highest antiquity, and are found to have 
a common origin. Whence comes this vitality of 
Pagan influence ? 

Miss Garnett has well understood that in the 
study of Folklore recourse must be had to the 
women. It is they who preserve and transmit 
the traditions of the past. In Oriental and semi- 
Oriental countries this rich mine can only be worked 
by women of culture. Our authoress is eminently 
fitted for the task, to which she has brought skill 
and tact, with mastery of language indispensable for 
success, 

In her pages we are enabled to trace ancient Sun 
worship in various existing customs and beliefs; 
even in the confusion between the Greek word 
helios (“sun”) and the name of Saint Elias (Elijah), 
who takes a place formerly occupied by the sun in 
popular reverence. The ring-cakes made by the 
Viachs at Midwinter, the leaping through fire at 
Midsummer by Greeks and Bulgarians, the passing 
of children through fire, are all relics of Sun- 
worship. Miss Garnett tells of processions for rain 
among Viachs and Greeks; of the pouring out of 
water to propitiate the nereids; of demons, sprites, 
and jins—under Greek, Vlach, Armenian, and Bul- 
garian names; of vampires believed in now as 
formerly in Assyria and in Egypt; of funeral feasts 
and feasts for the dead, as practised in the ancient 
heathen world (and forbidden by the Law of Moses) 
—these all still existing. At p. 130, Miss Garnett 
suggests that the stoicheia, or jins of the modern 
Greeks, are identical with what is referred to by 
St. Paul in Gal. iv. 9, and Col. ii. 8—20. 

The dread of the evil eye, the belief in witches 
and the efficacy of their arts, and the relics of serpent 
worship—these and many more survivals of heathen- 
ism are shown by our authoress to be in full force 
among the Christian people in Turkey at the present 
day. But besides all this, she gives us most inter- 
esting details as to other ancient customs—the salting 
of infants at birth; the scattering of corn and of 
gold coins over a bride; and even (at p. 129) the 
ceremony of sacrificing a sheep on the threshold, 
that bride and bridegroom may step over the blood. 
Among the agricultural customs of Greece many are 
mentioned, which are identical with those of ancient 
and modern Palestine. Miss Garnett gives much 
interesting detail as to Christian religion and history ; 
but we may be allowed to point out that the history 
of Abgar, King of Edessa (p. 248), belongs not to 
Armenian, but to the older Syriac Church history. 
(Miss Garnett has not included the ancient Syrian 
Christians in her survey, probably because of their 
remoteness in Mesopotamia.) 

Finally, we must remark that the domestic virtues 
of these women of Turkey come out brightly in Miss 
Garnett’s sketches. As daughters, wives, and mothers, 
their simple devotion is touchingly shown. Their 
industry, whether in the field or in the household, is 
most praiseworthy. Their skill in embroidery—that. 
female art par excellence among Oriental women—is | 
still unrivalled for delicacy and beauty of execution, 
no less than for richness of design. They are pro- 
ficient in the dance, and are able not only to repeat. 
the ancient legends, but to improvise songs of love 
and war. Miss Garnett tells us of extraordinary 
progress made in education by the Greek and Bul- 
garian women. And, strange to say, she also depicts. 
not merely the patient endurance for which Eastern 
women have been ever known, but also heroism in 
war—patriot women who have borne their part with 
modesty and unflinching bravery among their fathers. 
and brothers during years of hardship and of con- 
flict. The book, moreover, contains many charming 
specimens of national songs, tales, and legends which. 
greatly add to its value. 
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SONGS OF ENERGY, AND OTHERS. 


Sones or Enercy. By Morley Roberts. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


Dramas in Miniature. By Mathilde Blind. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 


Lester tHE Loyantst. By Douglas Sladen. (Printed in Japan.) 
A Vision or Lire, By William Gifford Palgrave. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Mr. Mortey Roperts begins bravely—‘ The im- 
pulse: that’s the thing”; and that is the thing we 
mean to search for in’ these four volumes. The 
impelling force with most verse-writers is the desire 
to be thought poets—at best, a desire to write 
poetry; that, of course, is not “the thing.” We 
trust we shall recognise the true impulse if we 
meet it. 

_ In “Songs of Energy” Mr. Roberts gives himself 
a chance which many poetical writers fail to secure. 
He publishes such a small quantity of verse that 
even if it were mediocre no reviewer with any 
remains of a conscience could justify himself in 
merely dipping into it. But Mr. Roberts’s verse is 
far above mediocrity; that is evident after a page 
or two. A sense of something original, with the 
attraction and repulsion that new things always 
have, overcomes the reader, and by the time he has 
finished the forty short poems he is certain that the 
author is a man of power. On a re-perusal—it is not 
often a reviewer reads even a small volume of verse 
twice—it becomes plain that everything in the book 
was written “in the vein”: there is no forcing 
the mood; no wilful sitting down and saying, “I 
haven’t written any poetry for a while; I must write 
some to-day,’ as the minor poet is known to do 
in order to convince himself of his own ability. At 
its best the verse is smooth and fluent, because of the 
depth of the emotion. The most prevalent mood is 
one of sombre melancholy. 

“And whether or not the soul survives 
Either of God or our own sad lives 
We cannot say; but full well we know 
That the best aud the worsi of our work must go.” 
This mood has produced one very notable poem, 
“The Dead Mistress.” It is the same subject as that 
of *‘ The Blessed Damosel,” but in no sense an imita- 
tion. The dead woman in Mr. Roberts’s poem speaks 
from the grave, not from “ the gold bar of heaven” ; 
and she feels the memory of her love, shameful as it 
was, her chief consolation. In an “ Ode” and “ Love 
and Apollo” Mr. Roberts writes in a happier strain 
of delight in life and in the sights and sounds of 
Nature. Throughout, the impelling force is strong 
feeling which demands utterance. We think the 
utterance takes rightly the form of verse ; therefore 
we think Mr. Roberts is a poet. 

In Miss Blind’s new book the most remarkable 
piece is “The Message.” It tells of a girl taken 
from the streets to die, whose heart was softened by 
the fragrance of a May branch brought her by a 
visitor. “The Russian Student’s Tale” and “A 
Mother’s Dream” also deal with the victims of lust. 
“A Carnival Episode” narrates how a man and 
woman were saved from being the prey of each 
other by an earthquake, and “The Battle of Flowers” 
celebrates the hour of triumph of “a proud beauty 
in the devil's pay.” All these “ Dramas in Minia- 
ture ’—the title is not apt—are impressively written, 
and the descriptive passages are almost always 
successful. Miss Blind’s deep sympathy with the 
oppressed impels her choice of subject. But every 
strong feeling is not necessarily best uttered in verse, 
and a prose form might have been more suitable for 
these transcripts from life. What is essentially 
powerful prose has, however, often been written in 
verse. Possibly Miss Blind could not have expressed 
her purpose so well in prose; and as the matter was 
worth saying, we are glad to have it in any form. 
Miss Blind’s reputation will not suffer by this book. 

Of Mr. Douglas Sladen's “ hexameters,” the less 
said the better. Had it not been for his pretentious 
preface, in which he invites comparison with Long- 
fellow’s “ Evangeline,” we should have omitted all 
reference to “ Lester the Loyalist.” Asa story it is 


beneath contempt: the verse is as sapless and broken! 
as chopped hay ; and such Homeric touches as “ Bu 
flour and pork were low,” “with terror and hars 
coarse food—the pork and the beans and potatoes,” 
and the hero “from a phial thrust in his bosom” 
reviving the heroine “ with sips and sips of broth,” 
would move laughter were it not that one feels 
ashamed for the writer. The want of poetical 
power is the impelling force in Mr. Sladen’s case. 
He would fain be a poet, and imagines that the best 
way is to try and write poetry, and to publish what 
he writes. Like other versifiers, he will probably 
never see his mistake. Equus asinus still believes 
that the possession of an organ of noise is sufficient 
with a little practice to enable it to sing like a 
nightingale. 

If wide knowledge, strong feeling, subtle thought, 
literary skill, originality, and an immense capacity 
for taking pains, could make a poet, the late William 
Gifford Palgrave would be entitled to a high rank 
in the Temple of Fame. His “Vision of Life,” 
modelled on the Divina Commedia, is an allegoric 
survey of the history of the world, coloured through- 
out by the author's thoughts and experiences of 
man and nature under many skies. It is written in 
terza rima—the completed portion transcribed and 
re-transcribed, the editor tells us—and divided into 
books and cantos. The allegory is of the kind 
that needs explanation, its interest being entirely 
symbolic, unlike that of “The Faery Queene,” or 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Every help is given 
the reader, by a general account of the author's 
intention in the preface, and by a separate argument 
prefixed to each canto. But it is quite impossible 
to get it read. The verse, careful, elaborate, drags 
slowly along, cold and uneven as a glacier—twelve 
thousand lines of it and more: it is strange there 
should be so much, it was evidently so difficult to do, 
Yet there is splendid stuff in it. The appearance of 
Cesar in canto xiv. of Book I. thrills one, and the 
description of Cromwell is well done ; but the former 
moralises in a paltry way on his own life, and the 
latter makes a very foolish speech. Itis only a poem 
in the rough, and the author could never have made 
it anything else. We are seldom able to see any of 
his vision; his descriptions are mostly attempts to 
make himself see. He believed in his own work, and 
put his all into it. It was well for him that he died 
before its publication: he was spared the bitterness 
of seeing his life-work rejected. 


FICTION. 
1. Dumaresa’s Davcuter. By Grant Allen. Three vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1891. 


2. Gopiva DurtetcuH. By Sarah Doudney. Three vols. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1891. 


3. Santa Barnara, &c. By Ouida, One vol. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1891. 
IN the first volume of “ Dumaresq’s Daughter” we 
find ourselves at Petherton Episcopi. The atmo- 
sphere is quiet; mild sociality prevails. An artist 
falls in love with the daughter of a philosopher; and 
the philosopher, believing the artist to be poor, asks 
him to go. So far all has been simple and quiet. 
We ask ourselves if this can be the same author who 
wrote that fine and exciting story, “The Great 
Taboo,” or who once sold coincidences for a thousand 
pounds. But the artist goes off, as a special corre- 
spondent, to the war; we read of Gordon and Khar- 
toum; we pass by narrow escapes and through 
stirring times toa conventional and happy conclusion, 
when the artist—arrayed now in the full, pure glory 
of a baronetcy—wins at last the daughter of the 
philosopher. Has Mr. Grant Allen been finding 
life peculiarly delusive and vain of late? For 
the moral of these three volumes is that we 
should distrust—distrust newspapers, telegrams, 
the word of our friends, even our own convic- 
tions. It was the conviction of the artist, the 
hero of the story, that the pills which were the 
origin of his fortune were bad pills, and had not 
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He was freely reported to be dead, but in reality he 
was not that kind of hero, and was still alive. His 
half-brother was said by the newspapers to have 
been killed in a railway accident, but he was not 
really killed. A telegram informs the wealthy 
American that he has lost his fortune, but he has 
not really lost his fortune. In short, Mr. Grant 
Allen has made very great use in these volumes of 
the happy surprise. Seldom, we think, has he written 
a story on more conventional lines, or in which the 
mechanism has been so easily visible. It is dangerous, 
perhaps, to make such a conjecture, but to us the 
book reads rather as if, somewhere in the second 
volume, the author had modified his original 
plot. But Mr. Grant Allen knows his public ; 
he knows that the average reader thinks very 
much of the subject and very little of the 
treatment. In any exhibition of pictures one may 
notice the same thing. The crowd gathers round 
the picture which has the most interesting 
subject, and the size of the crowd varies as the 
length of the description in the catalogue. The 
story of Gordon is a splendid subject; he wins 
so easily human admiration and sympathy. And 
although the public was willing to allow the Gordon 
Boys’ Home to go short of funds, it will doubtless be 
very glad to renew a sentimental and inexpensive 
regret for its hero. Many of the war-scenes in this 
book are good and convincing; but the book, as a 
whole, is rather obvious and conventional. How- 
ever, When we remember how much Mr. Grant Allen 
writes, we wonder that this book is not very much 
worse than it is. 

Miss Sarah Doudney writes for what is some- 
times called the home-circle. Her books have a 
tendency to inculeate moral lessons, and have, per- 
haps, attained more reputation for this reason than 
for their artistic merits. The heroine of this story, 
“Godiva Durleigh,” has a very gentle—one might 
almost have said flaccid—temperament. She shines 
by contrast ; she was in many ways less displeasing 
than the cousins with whom, after her father’s death, 
she found herself placed. She meets in the first 
volume the man who wins her in the third. But we 
are not only concerned with the gentle nature, ill- 
treatment, and protracted love-affair of the heroine. 
There are minor interests. There is a servant, 
named Joy, who was suspected wrongfully of theft ; 
no one with such a pretty name could possibly have 
stolen anything. We grow a little worldly, and 
have glimpses of Park Lane. There are one or two 
other spots in London where smart people live ; but, 
for the purposes of fiction, Park Lane is the only 
possible selection. We have also some scenes in a 
cage of lions, and a struggle between a tamer and an 
intensely leonine animal, called Cato. We are not 
sure that these will not be considered in the home- 
circle to be rather sensational. For our own part, 
we would not bring any such railing accusation. The 
book is healthy in tone, and shows much good feeling 
on the part of its author; among a certain class it 
will be popular. But it resembles too closely very 
many other books of its class. The writer seems to 
have very little sense of humour, and her knowledge 
of life is not impressive, not deep and intimate. 

“Ouida” is probably seen at her best in her short 
stories; certainly much which is charming in her 
work is to be found in “Santa Barbara,” although 
the finest of these storie; is not that which gives 
its title to the book. Her descriptive writing is 
frequently very delicate and graceful; her hatred of 
cruelty, and her sympathy with the poor and 
oppressed, are both well-known and admirable. On 
the other hand, her pathos is sometimes strained and 
lacks conviction ; and all these stories are by way of 
being pathetic. The best of this collection seemed 
to us to be “ The Halt.” It is perfectly simple, and 
yet not tame; it is impressive, and yet it has not 
the over-colour which often spoils this author’s work. 


“THE problem to-day,” says Mr. Ward, “is to restore the 
family, the State, and the Church, to their natural functions as 
central institutions for the organisation, protection, and guid- 
ance of human life. The defect of American Christianity lies in 
its individualism, in its hand-to-hand (?) methods, in the narrow- 
ness of its religious beliefs, and in its slight grasp of the central 
truth of the Incarnation.” And Mr. Ward sets himself to 
remedy these defects; chiefly through a reformation of what he 
ealls “the family”: though with regard to ‘the Church,” as 
Mr. Ward defines it, the people of the United States have a 
sufficiently difficult problem to unravel. The family, says Mr. 
Ward, in effect, was repressed in ancient and in medieval times 
for the sake of the State; in the Middle Ages, the State, the 
family, and the individual, were repressed for the sake of the 
Church : in modern times, the family has been repressed for the 
sake of the individual; through too much individualism, the 
Church, as an organised and a corporate body, has been weak- 
ened, her prerogatives and her functions have been usurped by 
the State. A mischievous division has been set up between 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs; the sphere of the State has been 
extended, continually; the sphere of the Church has been 
restricted in proportion; besides this narrowing of her sphere, 
of her functions, and of her influence, the Chureh has been 
divided into hostile sects; and most of those sects appeal, no 
longer to the State as a whole, no longer even to the family as 
a unit of life or of discipline, but to solitary human beings. It 
is not for us, wanting Mr. Ward’s experience, to challenge or to 
contradict his verdict about religious affairs in the United States ; 
but we might challenge some of his deductions from history as 
well as condemn the style and the vocabulary in which he too 
frequently expresses them. His assertions are too often 
examples of half truths, stated absolutely, which lead to so 
much false reasoning : like his attribution of ‘‘ pure theism” to 
the “early religions” of the Gentiles; like his announcement 
that * modern socicty almost had its beginning with Colum- 
bus ;” or that “the modern world begins with the Reformation, 
with the outburst of intellectual and spiritual life that had long 
been waiting its opportunity.” In style, we complain of too 
many words like “structural,” ‘ institutional,” “outreach,” 
“retroactive,” ‘‘come-outers,” and of a curious misuse of words, 
through which the meaning is often obscured, and the flow of 
the argument obstructed; and this is the more unfortunate, 
because his intentions are excellent, and because his writing 
might easily be —— into a very good and simple style. 

We cannot hold, even to satisfy Mr. Ward and his theories, 
that ‘the middle ages were not expansive ;”’ or that ‘‘the family 
was ignored” in them; or that “the individual was not felt ” ia 
them; or that the State was unduly repressed by the Chureh. 
What we do find in Latin Christendom, almost up to the 
Reformation, was a Church touching life and society and 
thought at every point—a religious organisation which spoke 
to the individual, to the family, and to the State, with equal 
authority and power: and this is what Mr. Ward, in common 
with most earnest thinkers, and with due regard to altered times. 
and creeds, would like to see again. The State, he complains, 
“still deals with humanity as a whole,” and the Chureh 
does not. ‘The Church,” in his opinion, is the whole body 
of Christian believers in the United States: these are to 
mellow or to mingle their conflicting dogmas, to lay aside their 
rivalries, to combine in practical or in charitable works, to speak 
with one voice, and to present a united front to the non- 
Christian members of society. If all these Utopian postulates 
were granted, we still doubt, though we should like to believe, 
whether Mr. Ward’s great expectations would be realised. 
Mr. Ward, however, has no such doubts; he believes in his 
remedies, and in their immediate operations; and he dedicates 
his volume of essays to the present Bishop of New York, “in 
whose episcopate the Church is entering into its proper relations 
with modern society.” 


BIRD LIFE. 


Tue Brrps oF ourR Rampies. By Charles Dixon. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1891. 


Tue idea of Mr. Dixon’s book is a good one—to divide the 
commoner birds of Evgland into groups, each group comprising: 
those that are more likely to be met with in a particular locality. 
Thus we have rambles round the homestead, the highway, and th» 
rocks ; in garden, park, aud shrubbery; on moor, common, and 
heath; through the woods ; around the broads ; along the coasts, 
ete. The prevailing colour of each bird, and the peculiarities of 
plumage, for identification at a distance, are roughly given; and 
an attempt is made to imitate the call or alarm note of each species 
so far as it can be expressed in words. Th bceok seems to us 
one that would be of interest and value to the young naturalist, 
aud of greater use in many ways than a more elaborate or pre- 
tentious work. Two faults we have to find with it—there is no 
index, and the writer is too fond of autobiographical reminis- 


cences which can be of no interest to anyone except himself. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


PROBABLY to the majority of English readers Friedrich von 
Hardenberg—known in literature as ‘“ Novalis’’—is chiefly 
remembered as the subject of one of the most critical and un- 
conventional of the earlier essays of Thomas Carlyle. Novalis 
died before he was thirty, but not before men like Schiller, 
Schlegel, and Tieck had recognised his claims as poet and 

hilosopher. ‘Few authors,” was the generous testimony of 
Tieck, “have ever produced so great an impression on the 
world of German thought as Novalis.” His life was not merel 
short, but shadowed; he was called upon to struggle with ill- 
health and religious difficulties, as well as to lose by death the 
hand of the girl he loved. Nevertheless, both in his poetry and 
prose, there is a note of triumph, and his life appears to have 
ended in victorious peace. “ Religion isthe glorious unclonded 
Orient,” were his words. “ Without it I were miserable. Rest- 
ing in it, all my thoughts focus in a quiet, ever-living faith.” 
The influence of Fichte, and later of vater, Zinzendorf, and 
Jacob Boihme, are discernible in his philosophy of life and 
conduct, and the intense spirituality of the man found for itself 
a channel of expression in the beautiful hymns which he be- 
queathed to the Christian Church. This little book gives a 
fairly good idea of the subtle character, as well as the scope of 
the thoughts of Novalis, on the deep problems of destiny. It 
contains a short sketch of his life by one who knew him well, 
and the translator has written a preface which, on the score of 
critical insight and sympathetic interpretation, is quite note- 
worthy. There is truth in the assertion that it seems to be the 
mission of thinkers such as Pascal, Coleridge, and Novalis to 
“rouse men’s minds from their lazy acquiescence in the con- 
ventional.” 

Nine brief descriptive letters of various aspects of life “In 
Caivo,” as the modern traveller sees it, are all that the reader 
will find in Mr. Morton Fullerton’s dainty-looking, but rather 
disappointing, volume. Fortunately he has not burdened his 
diminutive book with the chit-chat of less observant tourists, or 
the shallow hotel gossip which so frequently is an irritating 
characteristic of the roving amateur’s literary achievements. 
There is a touch of imagination about some of these slight 
sketches, and if there is no freshness of thought, we can at least 
be grateful for considerable freshness of expression. Mr. Ful- 
lerton has evidently tried to place himself in sympathetic 
touch with the people of a city which at first sight, he confesses, 
is to the stranger as “ bewilderingly engrossing as Venice” and 
as little intelligible. If he did not stay long enough to make 
himself really conversant with the manners of the decidedly 
mixed society which prevails at Cairo, he was there, at all events, 
long enough to carry away when he left some vivid impressions, 
alike of the place and the people, and these are reflected with 
tolerable though hardly conspicuous skill in this modest souvenir 
of his visit. 

The Americans, like the poor, we have always with us. In 
the summer they come over in troops themselves, and in the 
winter they continue the invasion of England with battalions of 
books. Indeed, of the making of books there is no end, and now 
that New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and even Chicago have 
taken the field, London must look to her laurels in literature. 
In the booksellers’ shops the ubiquitous Yankee is this season 
more in evidence than ever, and many of the novels and short 
stories, which he has to offer, deserve in a land of free trade to 
carry the market this “fall.” The American essayist is hardly 
so formidable a rival to our own minor moralists who dabble 
with paper and ink. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, for example, 
is capable of good work, but we do not think that he has given 
us of his best in the miniature essays which make up the 
volume entitled, “As We were Saying.” There is a laboured 
smartness about them, and, we are bound to add, the thought is 
thin. They seem to have been written to order; anyhow, they 
lack the vivacity and charm of many less consequential deliver- 
ances. In our opinion there is amazingly little in the book that 
seems worth the trouble of recording, and the volume as a whole 
falls far below the level in point of quality of Mr. Dudley 
Warner's wide and reputation. 

The avowed object of Mr. Probyn’s book on “ Italy from the 
Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 to the Year 1890,” is to give in the 
compass of three hundred pages a concise account of the move- 
ments and events which have fused together a number of distinct 
and often hostile states into a united country. In the early 
years of the century Italy was divided into a number of petty 
states governed by despotic rulers, who were able to maintain 


* Novatis (FRIrpRICH VON HarRDENBERG), His THOUGHTS, AND 
Works. Edited and Translated z . J. Hope. London: David 
Stott, Oxford Street, W. 12mo. (3s. 6d.) 

Is Catro. By Wm. Morton Fullerton, London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

**As WE wERE By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated. 
Portrait. London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 18mo. 
FROM THE Fatt or Naporron I, 1x 1815 To THR Year 1890. By 
John Webb Probyn. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

Crown 8vo. 

Tates or Mysrery. Edited by George Saintsbury. London: Percival 
&Co. Demy l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

To a Boy Leavine Scuoon ror THE University. By the Rev. F. C. 
Searle, M A. London: Percival & Co, Crown 8vo. (ls.) 


their supremacy by the influence of foreign sovereigns. Hap- 
pily this miserable condition of affairs no longer prevails, and 
the peninsula is ruled by a constitutional monarch, whose claims 
are recognised throughout the civilised world. The change 
Mr. Probyn justly regards as one of the most remarkable 
of modern times, and political students can hardly afford 
to neglect the impressive story which is contained in this 
lucid and admirable historical estimate. The first edition of 
the book was published seven years ago, and ended with 
the death of King Victor Emmanuel; the present issue 
brings down the narrative from 1878 to the present time. 
The book is not brilliant, but it is painstaking and exact, and 
possesses, moreover, the advantage of having been written by a 
man who thoroughly understands both Italy and the Italians. 
Stress is laid on the fact that the Italians now steadily refuse to 
take their politics from the Vatican. The majority of the 

ple are perfectly willing to bow to the decision of the Pope 
in matters spiritual, but they equally ignore his anathemas and 
entreaties so far as questions relating to the policy, independence, 
and unity of the nation are concerned. No one, indeed, who has 
any personal acquaintance with Italy can ever believe in the 
restoration of the Papacy. In spite of oppressive taxation the 
material wealth of Italy continues to increase, and in other 
directions, such as education and the diminution of crime, the 
growth of the nation is marked. This book deserves to be 
widely read, and is, without doubt, the best short history in the 
English language of modern Italy. 

r. George Saintsbury has undertaken to edit a group of little 
books —to be called ‘The Pocket Library of English Literature ” 
—for Messrs. Percival & Company. The first volume has just 
been issued, and, oddly enough, it is made up of snatches of the 
“Tales of Mystery,” with which Mrs. Radcliffe, “‘ Monk’’ Lewis, 
and Robert Maturin used to thrill our grandmothers in the far- 
off days when they were still young and foolish. Few people 
now in the land of the living are acquainted with “ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” “The Monk,” or “'‘fhe Fatal Vengeance”; but 
these weird, fantastic tales were once the vogue, and they are 
still interesting even to those who do not regard them as sur- 
vivals of the fittest in the literary sense of the term. The little 
book contains a characteristic “ introduction,’ and Mr. Saints- 
bury, in the course of it, gives his reasons for attempting to 
rescue from oblivion these old examples of the reign of terror 
in fiction. 

Mr. Searle, an assistant master at Harrow, recently wrote a 
letter to “A Boy Leaving School for the University,” and it has 
just been published in a slim little volume with a preface by the 

ead master. No one can read these wise, suggestive, and not 
too high-flown counsels without perceiving that the writer 
thoroughly understands the peculiar difficulties and temptations 
which inevitably beset youths when they pass from under the 
care of “tutors and governors” to enjoy the freedom of a 
University town. Liberty, he reminds the typical lad addressed 
in these pages, is a double-edged sword which euts both ways, 
and may be either good or evil. ‘The cradle of the United 
States of America was rocked by the spirit of liberty; the 
worst horrors of the French Revolution were perpetrated in its 
name.” A manly, sensible, and stimulating address, and one 
which is certain to make its own appeal to any youth who is not 
impervious to moral counsels. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1891. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BALFOoUR’s series of speeches has given scant 
comfort to the malcontent Tories. Implored by the 
Standard to comfort the agricultural labourer with 
the assurance of Conservative sympathy, Mr. BAL- 
FOUR has responded by declaring that any attempt 
to prevent migration to the towns must be futile. 
Village Councils the Leader of the House of Commons 
declined to discuss, though he was too wary to 
countenance his uncle’s gibe about parish “ circuses ” 
which has added a new pang to Tory electioneering. 
But Mr. BALFourR argued that no Small Holdings 
Bill could transform the labourers into peasant pro- 
prietors, that the rural toiler could have no comfort 
in tilling his own land; in short, that as Tory legis- 
lation will make no drastic change in the Land Laws, 
the agricultural elector has next to nothing to expect 
from his oldest friends. Asa set-off to this agreeable 
pessimism, Mr. BALrour predicted that the Irish 
Nationalists would some day bless the Act of Union, 
and then assured Mr. MoRLEY that there is no more 
unremunerative trade than that of the political 
prophet. 


BEForRE leaving Huddersfield Mr. BALFouR made 
a chilling defence of the Irish Local Government 
Bill, which is to be introduced next session, the Bir- 
mingham protest notwithstanding. It appears that 
this remarkable scheme is to give comprehensive 
powers to local bodies, while preventing the “ dis- 
loyal majority” from overcrowing the meek and 
mild minority. The control of county government 
must be taken out of the hands of the landlords, 
but the powers of the elective authorities will be so 
cribb’d and cabin’d that no “loyal” citizen shall 
suffer either in his sentiment or his purse. With 
gratifying discernment, the Tory opponents of MR. 
BALFourR’'s policy have already discovered that such 
a measure is likely to offer in every clause a new 
platform for the Home Rule agitation. 


On Friday week Mr. MORLEY made a striking 
speech at Wolverhampton, which was chiefly devoted 
to an examination of the new doctrine about the con- 
stitutional privileges of the House of Lords. Mr. Mor- 
LEY scouted the idea that the Lords have the right to 
limit an appeal to the country toasingle point. It is 
surely plain that,if the Peers throw out the Home Rule 
Bill, nothing can prevent Mr. GLADSTONE from going 
to the constituencies not only with that measure, but 
with the entire Liberal programme. The very 
essence of the Opposition argument is that, until 
the Home Rule question is settled, necessary legis- 
lation for Great Britain cannot have a free field. 
And for the House of Lords to decree that this 
argument shall not be addressed to the electorate 
when the new Parliament is dissolved would be 
an ill-starred inspiration for muddle-headed reaction- 
aries. 


Mr. GLADSTONE made two speeches in Cheshire 
on Saturday last. The first was a vigorous reply to 
Lorp SALISBURY, who was tuld that the prophecy of 
“unnumbered scenes of cruelty and massacre” in 
Ireland after Home Rule was like a discourse on 
hobgoblins by a silly nursery-maid to a troublesome 
child. In his second speech Mr. GLADSTONE touched 
upon the labour question, and gave eloquent expres- 


sion to the hope that good feeling would be 
established between employers and employed by the 
gradual adoption of some system of co-operation. 
How far this specific suggestion may go in the solu- 
tion of a most difficult problem it is impossible to 
say; but the spirit in which Mr. GLADSTONE 
addresses both capitalists and workmen is as 
judicious as it is sympathetic. 


Mr. PASCOE GLYN has failed to wrest East Dorset 
from the Tories, but the reduction of the Tory 
majority by nearly one-half is a sensible proof of 
Liberal progress. The Unionist assumption that the 
agricultural vote in East Dorset is a counterblast to 
South Molton is ill-founded, for there can be little 
doubt that Mr. Sturt obtained his majority in the 
town of Poole by the corrupt traditions which 
have long made it a health resort for political 
cripples. Two more vacancies have been created by 
the deaths of Sir JAMES Corry and Mr. RICHARD 
PoweER, the universally popular whip of the Parnellite 
party—the only Nationalist member, we believe, of 
a family of landlords. Mid-Armagh is a safe seat for 
the Unionists, but in Waterford Mr. Power is 
tolerably sure to be succeeded by a Nationalist. Mr. 
DAvitTT is talked of as the Nationalist candidate, 
while Mr. JoHN REDMOND will probably stand in the 
Parnellite interest. 


THis week the Textile and Miscellaneous Trades 
group of the Labour Commission has intermitted 
the former branch of its investigations in order to 
deal with the labour of women. The evidence so 
far has been decidedly unpleasant reading. The 
sanitary condition of the workshops is said to be 
very bad alike in the rope, the upholstery, and, 
what is more disgusting, in the confectionery 
trade. Inspection in all three is very deficient, 
and the witnesses are inclined to think that lady 
inspectors—as distinct from working women— 
will not discover anything of much importance. 
Much has been done by women’s trade unions; but 
the formation of these is, of course, attended with 
special difficulty. As for barmaids, those public- 
houses are counted “ good” in which they do not 
work more than one hundred hours per week ; while 
even the best off work seventy. They often live and 
sleep under extremely insanitary conditions, and 
there is little doubt that some employers directly 
promote immorality. But there is not much 
chance at present of a Barmaids’ Union. When 
will popular feeling in England do what it has 
generally done in the United States and (prac- 
tically) on the Continent, and replace the barmaid 
by the barman ? 


THE news that Mr. MunDELLA has at length 
induced the Commission to appoint two women sub- 
commissioners is excellent so far as it goes, but it 
needs to be supplemented. Two sub-commissioners 
cannot in any way fulfil the real purpose of 
the new departure, which is to secure the pre- 
paration in advance of women’s evidence by experts. 
In order to fulfil this purpose in any thorough- 
ness it will be necessary to divide the whole 
range of women’s industries into departments. 
The arrangement of London trades, the same 
trades in the provinces, textiles, and miscellaneous 
trades, suggest themselves at once, and with them 
such names as those of Lapy Ditkg, Miss ABRAHAM, 
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Miss BEATRICE PoTTER, Miss ROUTLEDGE, Miss CLE- 
MENTINA BLACK, Miss COLLETT, and some women’s 
trade unionist. Unless some such division of labour 
is permitted we cannot expect much from the 
over-wide range, ill-assorted material, and unduly 
vague bent of the vast body of evidence which is 
daily precipitated at the doors of the Labour Com- 
mission. 


ON Monday the Colonial Treasurer of New South 
Wales made a financial statement, which seems to 
have occasioned considerable dissatisfaction both in 
Parliament and in commercial circles in the Colony. 
The accounts for the present year show a deficit of 
£600,000 on an expenditure of about £10,500,000. 
Partly from the general financial depression, partly 
(it may be supposed) from the recent attacks on 
Colonial finance and credit, no fresh loan can at 
present be raised in England. Accordingly the 
Government is driven to “a tariff for revenue.” 
Fixed duties are to be imposed on groceries, alcoholic 
liquors, oils, tobacco, and other goods, and duties ad 
valorem on certain articles of luxury. The tariff is 
less Protectionist than was expected, and yet is Pro- 
tectionist enough to irritate the Free Traders—and 
New South Wales hitherto has been faithful among 
the faithless to sound economic principles—while it 
is sufficiently favourable to the richer classes to irri- 
tate the Labour Party. Indeed, its publication seems 
to have disorganised that party for the time. The 
Leader of the Opposition has given notice of a 
motion of censure. Presumably we may soon expect 
to hear of another Ministerial crisis. 


THE nine Salvationists charged with conspiring to 
break the Eastbourne Improvements Act and with 
unlawful assembly were tried at the Central 
Criminal Court on Wednesday and Thursday. 
The authorities of Eastbourne have not much 
reason to congratulate themselves on the result. 
The jury acquitted the accused of conspiracy 
to break the Eastbourne Improvements Act— 
that restriction of the common-law rights of 
Englishmen, which in this United Kingdom applies 
solely to one watering-place—and convicted them 
of unlawful assembly, as to which the Court for the 
Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved will have 
to decide if there is any evidence. The case for 
the prosecution was concisely stated by Mr. GILL 
as that “the attempt to play was calculated to 
excite the mob.” No wonder that the six counts 
into which it was spun out confused the jury 
or drew indignant comment from MR. JUSTICE 
HAWKINS. 


THE organisation of the landed interest in London, 
in prospect of a policy which involves the rating of 
the land values which grow with the growth of 
London without contributing to its improvement, 
has attained an almost fantastic development. There 
are now three societies of this character, nomin- 
ally independent, but all run by the paid agents 
of landlords and millionaires, and all spend- 
ing money on the most lavish scale. From the 
Liberty and Property Defence League has sprouted 
the so-called Ratepayers’ Defence League, manned 
by impoverished landowners of the type of the 
DUKE OF WESTMINSTER and the DUKE OF ABER- 
CORN, and by oppressed niillionaires like COLONEL 
NortH. A third organisation is the Property Pro- 
tection Society, in which the ground-landlords form 
the “vice-presidents,” and the ground-landlords’ 
agents the acting “council.” The special line of this 
society, which is run on behalf of the landlords by 
their own agents, is the propagation of cooked and 
garble | literature on the land question. The humour 
of the :ituation is that while these bodies all repre- 
sent Jnterests either entirely exempt or improperly 
relieved fiom contributions to the public service, 
they all } se as the champions of the struggling 
ratepayer 


Mr. WILLIAM Morris—that perennial prophet of 
the wilderness—is at any rate always worth listening 
to, and his declaration that Socialism is the only 
alternative to the régime of the Czar need not have 
alarmed the soberer “ Friends of Russian Freedom” 
who held their annual meeting on Wednesday last. 
Dr. SPENCE WATSON’S answer was clear and com- 
pletely satisfactory. The Russian people must work 
out their own salvation, it may be after the manner 
of Free Italy, or of Free France, or otherwise. But till 
the chains of their slavery are broken, there can be 
no question of ulterior development. Outside public 
opinion can effect more in this, it is evident, than in 
other instances ; and the obligation upon all freedom- 
loving people to do what they can in such a case is 
paramount and urgent. Not the least tangible re- 
sult is the reflex action upon the native mind of 
which STEPNIAK spoke. With the slight exception 
we have indicated, the meeting of this young society 
was all unanimity and heartiness, and its two years’ 
work seems already—so far as the record of it can 
be published—to have been most fruitful. 


ALL through the week the rise in international 
securities which began a fortnight ago has con- 
tinued. The monthly settlement in Berlin ended 
without bringing to light any serious difficulties, and 
so did the settlement in Paris. Meantime the great 
bankers have continued their efforts to corner those 
who had sold securities they did not possess. The 
appearance of a scarcity of stock was created in 
Paris, and the speculative sellers, being frightened, 
have been buying back eagerly, with the result 
that within a week there has been a rise of 
from 1} to 2} in the leading international securi- 
ties. The rise is being overdone, just as 
the fall recently was, and another reaction is 
inevitable before long. There has also been a 
considerable rise in Consols, allowing for the fact 
that at the settlement this week the next interest 
payable was deducted from the price. The rise has 
been caused by the belief that Mr. GoscHEN’s plan 
would cause such large purchases of Consols by 
the Bank of England that it would inevitably raise 
their price. That is in the highest degree improb- 
able. In Home Railway Stocks there has been little 
doing, and in the American department prices are 
fairly steady, but there has been little activity. 


THE Bank of England at the end of last week 
having repaid some of the loans it had previously 
raised, caused a sharp fall in the value of money, 
which has continued throughout the week, the rate 
of discount in the open market being as low as 23 
per cent. The decline has been intensified by the 
impression produced by MR. GOSCHEN’'S speech that 
the issue of £1 notes is decided upon, and that when 
it takes place it will inflate the currency and make 
money abundant and cheap. Furthermore, the fall- 
ing off of speculation in the American market has 
stopped the American demand of gold, and the 
gold movements in other directions are small. 
Besides, the monthly settlements in Paris and 
Berlin have come to an end much more smoothly 
and satisfactorily than anyone ventured to hope, 
and as the fear of a crash on the Continent has 
abated, the tendency is for rates to decline. The 
silver market was very quiet also until Thursday, 
when the price rose suddenly from 433d. to 444d. per 
ounce. The rise is due apparently to a misconcep- 
tion in New York of MR. GoscHEN’s statement that. 
the Government would be prepared to renew the 
offer made by MR. GLADSTONE’S Government in 1881 
to the effect that if the silver-using countries would 
open their mints freely to silver, the Bank of England 
would keep one-fifth of its coin and bullion in silver. 
It is hardly probable, however, that an offer which 
was rejected ten years ago will now be accepted by 
the United States and France. 
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TORY TACTICS. 


R. GLADSTONE, so at least Mr. Balfour 
lately assured the good people of Hudders- 
field, has broken up an historic party, and severed 
many ancient friendships. It may be admitted 
without any loss of cheerfulness that the dis- 
tinguished man referred to has divided the party 
he has so long led into two—by no means equal— 
parts or shares. Mr. Chamberlain, a handful of 
Peers, a scattering of Dons and a few thousand 
Whiggish electors, have broken away from our main 
body with many protestations of regret, not always 
very sincere, and now sit at Tory feasts and register 
Tory votes with more gusto than grace. There is 
nothing in this fact, though Mr. Balfour mentioned 
it almost tearfully, to make the most sensitive 
Radical the least uncomfortable. When in the 
fulness of Septennial Act Mr. Gladstone is called 
to the councils of the Queen, the only office he 
will find it difficult at once to fill will be that of 
Mistress of the Robes. We have no duchess in our 
midst. But this check, though severe, need only be 
temporary. 

There is no cause of anxiety about the Liberal 
party. It keeps moving on, it is true, but that is its 
destiny. Through all stages it preserves its identity, 
its essential sameness, its constant attitude. Mr. 
Balfour need shed no tears over its severed friend- 
ships or its old positions, which are only abandoned 
in the sense of being passed by; but if he wants to 
be really useful he might exercise his great dialectical 
gifts far more profitably than he did in his arid dis- 
course on “ Progress,” by telling us what has become 
of the other historic party in the State—the Tory 
party. We are really becoming anxious. What thief 
of an enchanter, to use Don Quixote’s expression, 
hides them from our sight? Where do they con- 

egate? Round what are they rallying? The 

astful authors of a measure casting the burden 
of education upon the rates, the advocates of 
district councils and of local self-government for 
the rebels of the south of Ireland, the by-no-means 
sworn opponents of legislative interference with the 
hours of labour, the supporters of women-voters 
and of equal electoral districts; these we see and 
hear, but it is not easy to hail this mob of gentlemen 
who vote with ease by the old defiant menace-breath- 
ing style or title of Tory. 

Nor does that cast-out Radical, Mr. Chamberlain, 
make the task of describing the herd into which he 
has entered any the easier by the substance of his 
frequent remarks. Regardless of the hints of the 
Spectator, the nudges of the Saturday Review, and 
the kicks of the Anti-Jacobin, this facile, if offensive, 
orator insists upon going about the country telling 
Tory audiences—for being cast-out he can collect no 
other—that, Radical as he still is in every bone of his 
body, and judging as he still does every Ministry by 
its fruits alone, he prefers the present Government 
with Lord Salisbury at its head to the late Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone, believing as he does that Lord 
Salisbury has done more downright, honest Radical 
work in the last five years than Mr. Gladstone would 
have done in the same time. These declarations 
must be very puzzling to the country squire and the 
country parson and the retired culonel, who want to 
support a Tory Government because it is a Tory 
Government, and not because it is more Radical than 
the Radicals themselves. Why is it, Tories are at 
last beginning to ask, that though Toryism is not 
dead in the country, though it still may be heard in 
the press, it is silent in Parliament and on the plat- 
form? The answer must be because the leaders of 
the Tory party have, in the exercise of their discre- 
tion, decreed it must be so. 


The House of Commons is now paramount, and 
the House has for ever in its ears the sullen roar 
of the constituencies. Composed as those now are, 
to talk Toryism to them would be labour as vain as 
quoting Euripides to nine-tenths of the advocates 
of compulsory Greek. The Tories in high places 
have discovered this. Like the more exalted and 
talented Beings described in the poem M. Scherer 
has called “dull and tiresome,” they have begun 
to consult how henceforth they may most offend 
their enemy, repair their losses, and overcome the 
dire calamity of an extended franchise. 

The result of their consultation is more credit- 
able to their ingenuity than to their honour. They 
have argued after this fashion: “ As a revolution is 
inevitable, let us ‘boss’ it, since by so doing we can 
at least secure that we and our friends shall fall 
softly. Free education is abominable, but as it is, 
with other microbes, in the air which Mr. Chamber- 
lain breathes, let us give free education on the 
easiest possible terms for our once faithful ally the 
Anglican parson. There must also, it appears, be a 
very considerable reduction in the number of pub- 
licans’ licences. We know not why, but Mr. T. W. 
Russell, our pet Boanerges, by the side of whom even 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett pales his fires, says it must be ; 
and if it must be, let us see to it that it comes about in 
a manner which will leave Bung, in whom in happier 
days we put our trust, with money in his pocket to 
help us along in future fights. That weary Land 
Question clamours for settlement—it is rotten bad 
political economy, and a shocking interference with 
the rights of property, but it behoves us to arrange 
matters so that the public shall buy, its land in the 
dearest possible market, and thereby enrich our friends 
the landlords.” 

These are the present-day tactics of the Tory 
party in Parliament. They have the merit of being 
comprehensible, but they have some glaring defects, 
chiet amongst which is that they are dictated b 
fear and dislike alone. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four are democrats in spite of themselves. Toryism 
is their native tongue, and they are forbidden to 
speak it. They are thus shorn of their vocabulary 
whilst the language of Radicalism sticks in their 
throats. Hence the poor appearance they make as 
missionaries of a New Faith ; hence, also, their bitter 
sarcasms directed against those more fortunate 
politicians who, happening to be democrats by con- 
viction, are able to stir the enthusiasm and secure 
the vote of the agricultural labourer. 

The Radical honestly believes that there is a better 
time coming for the tiller of the soil, that the poor 
fellow will, bit by bit, gather a homestead round him 
and keep a grip upon it when he has got it, that a 
preponderating share in the administration of his 
parish will soon be his, and that the Squire, the 
Parson, and the Poor Law Guardian will gradually 
cease to be the arbiters of his destiny. The Tory 
has no such faith, and despite his professions, has 
no such desire. His ideal is a paraphrase of the 
well-known line of Claudian, for it is his belief that 
for the labourer there is no liberty comparable to 
that of living under a pious landlord like my 
Lord Wantage. He shares his leader’s contempt 
for village ambitions. Wombwell’s Travelling 
Menagerie and Sanger’s Royal Circus, perambulating 
dromedaries, and cream-coloured horses—these are 
his real recipes, were he free to speak his mind, for 
agricultural melancholy. But—and here is the ruab— 
he is not free to speak his mind, as sorrowfully he 
stumps his county. He, too, has to talk of Allot- 
ments and Small Holdings and District Councils, and 
to flog his halting sentences into a hard gallop, as, to 
his own joy and that of his Committee, he approaches 


| the concluding verses of his shabby gospel. 
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It is no extravagant compliment to the electorate 
to say that they find it easy to distinguish between 
the accents of conviction and those of falsehood. 
With the electorate it is not, as Mr. Chamberlain 
characteristically supposes, merely a question of 
measures; it is also a question of methods. To 
be asked to sit down to dinner is one thing, to have 
a joint flung at you from the high table is quite 
another. An Act of Parliament may turn out to 
be a good thing, but sympathy and belief are good 
things whichever way the wind blows. 

Another defect in the Tory tactics is that they 
intimidate the Tories themselves. The leaders are so 
eager to job a reform as soon as it is inevitable, 
that they believe it to be inevitable sooner than 
it is. It is always a matter of terms with them. 
They do not fight first and settle afterwards, 
but they come into the field with compromise 
stamped upon their brow. Whenever the Tad- 
poles and the Tapers of that party are gathered 
together, you may be sure they are calculating or 
guessing what will be Mr. Gladstone’s majority at 
the next election. They feel themselves beaten 
before they have struck a blow. Their surprise at 
the result of the East Dorset election was ludicrous. 
They expected to be beaten by four hundred; but, in 
fact, they held the seat, though by a greatly reduced 
majority. They hardly knew what to do. They had 
the funeral baked meats ready, but were not pre- 
pared for a jollification. Hence their hysterics. 

A victory over an enemy so discredited and dis- 
heartened ought not to be difficult, and should be 
complete. 


Le 


MR. BALFOUR DISSEMBLES. 


R. BALFOUR has probably a wholesome con- 
tempt, if not a “brutal scorn,” for the Tory 
eaucus. An association of whole-pay agents, half- 
pay officers, and pretentious busybodies, is not, if he 
can help it, to have a determining voice as to the fate 
of the empire. But, unlike the shadowy aristocrat 
in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud,” Mr. Balfour has the politic 
sense to conceal his honest and honourable prejudice 
under a glassy smile. It is from this personal point 
of view, rather than as contributions to serious poli- 
tical thought, that his performances at Huddersfield 
are worthy of attentive study. 

One otf those London correspondents, who are 
expected by reason of their residence in this great 
metropolis to have the gift of prophecy, as well as 
the most correct knowledge of every back-stairs in- 
trigue, wrote some days ago that if Mr. Balfour did 
not refer to local government at Huddersfield, it 
might be assumed that local government was to be 
dropped. Mr. Balfour’s speech at the public meeting 
on Monday must have led this correspondent to con- 
clude that the caucus had indeed prevailed. There 
were some fairly sensible remarks about small holdings 
and co-operative farming. The only reference to 
Ireland was a fresh promulgation of the doctrine of 
kindly but perpetual coercion. But Mr. Balfour had 
not done. On Tuesday afternoon he opened the 
‘County Conservative Club,” where he was presented 
with a golden key, while “ the path along the central 
hall was strewed ” (as they tell us in the Times) * with 
yellow and white chrysauthemums, dropped from the 
gallery surrounding the hall by large numbers of 
ladies.” To this select and sympathetic audience 
Mr. Balfour was able to explain without interruption 
his views on local government for Ireland. 

There was no trace of pique, no menace of 
disciplinary measures, in his speech. He took up 
the position, not of a statesman pledged to carry 
through, in spite of all opposition, a great con- 


structive reform, but of a candid and critical citizen 
of the world. He committed himself to nothing, 
and asked his hearers to commit themselves to 
nothing. “I think,” he said, “that we really may 
egree upon two points—that local government 
should be introduced in Ireland, if we can introduce 
it safely; but that it should not be introduced 
into Ireland if it cannot be introduced safely,” 
which precept was considered so commendably in- 
offensive that it was greeted with “ loud cheers.” 
He did not try the party fidelity by anything 
more definite. With a charming effort to detach 
himself from his own policy and his own government, 
he declared that, if the Bill proposed were one which 
would “ strengthen the forces of anarchy,” “ no inten- 
tions expressed by the leaders of the Unionist party 
ought to stand in the way of our rejecting such a 
measure in the House of Commons. (Loud cheers.)” 
If the Bill was not a great measure, it was useless ; 
if it was not a good measure, it was harmful; but 
while he himself believed that a Bill could be devised 
which would be at once great and good, he did not 
venture, even in vaguest outline, in hastiest impres- 
sion, to show what the Bill would be like. He merely 
consoled his party by the smooth platitudes which 
serve as 
* Clumsy bridges, 
Whereon, as on firm ground, the mob may walk 
Across the gulf of doubt and know no danger.” 


They are to hug those platitudes to their bosoms, 
trust the statesman who is so very correct in ex- 
pression, suspend their judgment till Mr. Balfour 
explains the Bill in the House of Commons, and the 
whips will see to the rest. 

This is indeed admirable from the point of view 
of the Tory tactician. It is like oil on troubled 
waters. But is it really a worthy way of dealing 
with a great political question? We would venture 
to suggest to the honest among the Tory party thxt, 
if their theory and Mr. Balfour’s theory as to the 
character of the Irish people is correct, no artificial 
checks can prevent any system of local govern- 
ment worthy of the name from being used to 
the injury of England and the English garrison. 
Sir Stephen de Vere’s argument in the Nineteenth 
Century seems to us, on this hypothesis and with 
these premises, to be unanswerable. The Irish 
people are still with Mr. Balfour “the disloyal 
majority.” The pitiful show which the Unionists 
made at the Cork election leads him to speak of 
Colonel Saunderson and all his chivalry as a “ small 
and insignificant” minority. If this be so, the 
Tory caucus were right. If, as we rather choose to 
believe, the Irish people have no wish to use their 
power unfairly, it would be better to trust them 
altogether. But perhaps it-is hardly fair to deal 
in a serious way with a speech which was merely 
intended to soothe the uneasy. It was a delicate and 
graceful speech, in tone with the chrysanthemums. 


ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


gene gy received in the early part of this 
week have informed us that a serious revolt has 
broken out in the north-east of China, that Christian 
missionaries have been barbarously massacred, and 
that Pekin depends for its safety on the success of 
the troops sent against the rebels. It is character- 
istic of the political solidarity which unites <!] coun- 
tries of the modern world that this news should con- 
tain elements of much future embarrassment to 
England. We are greatly interested in the stability 
of the dynasty now ruling at Pekin, and in maintain- 
ing friendly relations with the Chinese people. A 
revival of the tumultuous disorder which desolated 
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the finest provinces of the Empire under the name of 
the Taeping rebellion, and which was sharply accen- 
tuated by our own attack on Pekin in 1860, would 
be keenly felt in our Eastern commerce, and would 
be exceedingly disconcerting to our Asiatic diplomacy. 
At this moment, when the affairs of Central Asia are 
in an ambiguous and fluctuating condition, and when 
Russ:c has been throwing forward her outposts into 
the Pamirs—that important debatable land which 
lies between Eastern Turkistan and the western 
frontier of Chinese Tartary—it would by no means 
suit English policy that the Pekin Government should 
be paralysed at the extremities by a blow at the centre 
of its dominion. The independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire are of the greatest importance 
for maintaining a balance of power throughout 


. Eastern Asia, and for establishing some kind of 


permanent political settlement in the outlying 
regions, which are beginning to feel the pressure 
of the two rival European Powers, England 
and Russia. If a successful insurrection were to 
reduce China to impotent confusion, she would 
lose all control over her distant provinces, and along 
the whole of the frontier of several thousand miles 
where her possessions are now conterminous with our 
Indian empire our difficulties would be incaleulably 
increased. The two great Chinese provinces of Kash- 
gar in the extreme West, and Yunan in the South- 
West, which were for the time completely lost by 
the Pekin dynasty during the Taeping rebellion, are 
precisely the countries in which it is important for 
England that Chinese authority should be main- 
tained. Kashgar commands some very practicable 
passes that lead from the North into Kashmir; 
while almost the whole of our new Burmese frontier 
is covered on the East by Yunan. 

An additional and still more awkward compli- 
cation may arise out of the possibility that just at 
the moment when we desire a good understanding 
with China, she may have given us grounds for an 
attitude of resentment and protest. The telegrams 
from Pekin assert that the local Mandarins of the 
disturbed districts saved themselves and their people 
by abandoning the Christian missions to sack and 
pillage; and that three hundred European and native 
Christians have been slaughtered. All outbreaks of 
this sort are accompanied by widespread and fast- 
flying rumours of atrocities; and in this instance it is 
difficult to understand how details can have reached 
Pekin so speedily; while at any rate later telegrams 
warn us to await authentication of these ghastly 
reports. The history of foreign missions in China, un- 
fortunately, leaves no doubt that they are unpopular; 
nor is it surprising that strangers who enter a country 
with the avowed object of subverting powerful re- 
ligious establishments that are closely allied with 
the State, and incorporated with many of the social 
institutions, should find themselves exposed to formid- 
able animosities. The missionaries may have set out 
on their enterprise withuut asking the advice of 
officials or diplomatists ; nevertheless, when outrages 
are impending, their ambassadors are called in; and 
a civilised nation cannot stand by quietly when its 
citizens are murdered by a mob. In times of peace 
diplomatic influence is exceedingly useful; but those 
who enjoy the privilege of official patronage are liable 
to share official unpopularity, so that with the down- 
fall of local authority the missionary may lose his best 
or only safeguard. ‘Then begins the cross-fire of con- 
flicting diplomatic arguments, remonstrances, and 
threats, until we may find ourselves again, as in 1860, 
embroiled with the government of China at a time 
when we are particularly concerned to befriend it. 
External complications combine with internal revolt 
to shake the loose framework of Asiatic administra- 
tion, and the consequences are soon perceived in 


disorder along our frontiers; while any project that 
might have been entertained of upholding Chinese 
landmarks as a barrier to the encroachment of more 
formidable neighbours becomes less hopeful than 
ever. 

We trust, however, that the reports of a dangerous 
insurrection are exaggerated; and for the present 
we prefer to disbelieve the stories of a massacre. 
The point upon which we lay stress is the im- 
portance, to England, of maintaining friendship 
with China, of securing her confidence in our justice 
and moderation, and of strengthening instead of 
weakening her position in Eastern Asia. The 
Chinese are the most rational people on the Asiatic 
continent; their society is ancient, well organised, and 
in a certain degree highly cultivated. On questions of 
general policy we may easily find a common ground; on 
questions of trade we may find a common advantage ; 
but, although they are singularly free from religious 
bigotry, on religious questions there is no prospect 
whatever ofan agreement, and there are many chances 
of a quarrel. It would be a matter of great regret, and 
a serious drawback to the tranquillity of our Indian 
frontiers, if that great empire, the oldest by far in the 
world, should fall away into discord and possible dis- 
location ; and it would be very impolitic on our part 
to do anything that might expedite a contingency 
that England should spare no pains to retard. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CHECK. 


AC the School Board election last week the pro- 
portion of actual voters to voters on the register 
was about one to four, and Mr. Diggle and his party 
sway the destinies of elementary education by virtue 
of the fact that about one voter in eight has been in- 
duced to support him. A slightly happier adjustment 
of the voting strength of the Progressives would have 
robbed him even,of the bare majority of three, on 
which he can count for the supreme end of main- 
taining his position in the chair. If the Progressives 
had run three instead of four candidates in East 
Lambeth, and three, instead of virtually five, in 
Marylebone, we should, with the aid of the Inde- 
pendents, have drawn fairly level with the astute 
organiser who has now for three elections maintained 
a direction—largely factitious—of the affairs of the 
Board. The fact remains, however, that Mr. Diggle 
is not to be thoroughly overthrown save by the 
vigorous efforts of the London artisans, and this, 
under the fantastic apportionment of voting power 
between eleven huge wards, each a Dublin or a 
Manchester in itself, and with the absence of a 
lodger vote, appears to be impossible. At present 
the precious heritage of the Education Act is pre- 
served to the working men of London, not by their 
own efforts, but by the public spirit of the Noncon- 
formists and the lower middle classes, whose in- 
terests are purely intellectual and social. It is not a 
pleasant reflection, but it has to be made, and the 
working classes will be none the worse for having it 
thoroughly brought home to them. in Bethnal Green, 
for instance, notwithstanding the great popularity of 
Mr. Headlam and a strong and an excellent organisa- 
tion, only 1,800 voters, out of 16,000, could be dragged 
up to the poll. The decay of public spirit could go 
no further than this. 

As for the practical results of the election, we 
regret them, but we do not over-estimate their im- 
portance. Practically we are as we were in 18838. 
Mr. Diggle then had a majority without power. It 
remains to be seen whether he will do any better 
with his new party than with his old. To a certain 
extent his hands are strengthened by the loss of 
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independent educationalists like Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Gent, Mr. Rose, and Mr. Eyton; but, on the other 
hand, he will miss a henchman of the uncom- 
romising type of Mr. Helby, and he will be con- 
fronted with a new reserve of educational energy 
in men like Mr. Jackson and Mr. Bruce; while 
we doubt whether he will make any substan- 
tial headway against antagonists of the calibre 
of Mr. Stanley, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Bowie. 
His party is indeed the poorest in point of talent 
which has ever wielded power over the educational 
interests of London. Moreover, he will be confronted 
at the outset with the penalty attaching to an elec- 
tion fought almost entirely under false pretences. 
For three years, Mr. Diggle has posed as an econom- 
ist who does not and cannot economise, and he will 
now have to sustain the pretence for three years 
longer. Hitherto he has contrived cleverly enough 
to avoid pledging himself on such questions as the 
pianos, the swimming-baths, and teachers’ salaries, on 
which alone any popular running was made; and he 
has too accurate a measure of the intelligence of Lord 
Wemyss and his friends to take a policy as well as 
votes from the ground landlords of London. No one 
knows better than Mr. Diggle that the expenditure of 
the new London School Board is, like its predecessors, 
measured first, by the Code and the custom of the 
Department; secondly, by the policy of the Board of 
1888 ; and, thirdly, by the irresistible expansion of 
primary education. The “ Ratepayers’ Protection 
League” will rage when they have discovered that 
in returning Mr. Diggle they imagined the vain 
thing of a sweeping reduction in the School Board 
Budget. But we very much doubt whether a single 
piano will be removed, a single swimming-bath dis- 
continued, or a single teacher’s salary curtailed, 
as the result of Mr. Diggle’s victory. That, at all 
events, is clearly the view of the Times, which, 
having helped to get votes for the economists, is 
characteristically eager to impress upon them that 
they must do nothing whatever to keep faith with 
the men and women who gave them. There are 
certain classes of men who value office without power. 
If Mr. Diggle is one of them he can gratify his 
ambition, but he cannot curtail in any essential par- 
ticular the provision for the educational needs of 
London. 

Meanwhile, it is well worth while to impress the 
most hopeful moral of the election on the minds of 
politicians who expect the working man to do every- 
thing for them, while they do nothing for the work- 
ing man. The one triumph of the Progressive party 
was achieved in Tower Hamlets in the persons of 
the two Toynbee Hall candidates, Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Barnett may fairly claim that 
whatever other people’s experience of the London 
working man may be, he has not found him ungrate- 
ful. Toynbee Hall is not a social cure-all, and in 
some respects it has set the note of a rather fanciful 
eclecticism. But it is the first notable instance of 
really fruitful association between classes divided as 
ruthlessly as the islands in what Matthew Arnold 
calls “the estranging sea.” The Toynbee Hall 
candidates were thus alone able to overcome the 
perverse electoral arrangement which practically 
divided the million inhabitants of the East End into 
two vast constituencies. They were able to go to their 
neighbours and appeal to sentiments of which even the 
best type of Progressive candidates were able to take 
little account. This little incident of neighbourly 
feeling enlightens the dim and unexplored recesses of 
London working-class life. The question is whether 
this sentiment of neighbourliness—so difficult to 
ane pe on account of the bewildering conflict of 

ocal areas and authorities which muddles away the 
store of public spirit in London—can be aroused 


in the County Council election, with its smaller 
constituencies and more democratically composed 
electorate. There is no need to disguise the awk- 
ward truth that London Liberalism is not at this 
moment efficiently led. The School Board election 
emphasises the need for once more taking the 
metropolis in hand and awaking the passion for 
reform which swept the Progressives into power in 
1887, and has, in its turn, lapsed into the pathetic 
pessimism which is London’s prevailing mood. 


THE PROGRESSIVES’ PROGRAMME. 


T is now more than ever important that the Pro- 


gressive campaign for the County Council election ~ 


should be begun at once. The area to be covered is 
so vast, the indifference to be overcome is so great, 
that the three months which we now have before the 
polling day will be none too much for the task of 
really rousing the six hundred thousand London 
voters to that decision upon their own municipal 
destiny which must now be obtained from them. 

For the issue is a momentous one. The ensuing 
County Council election will not be fought, like the 
School Board contest, upon any narrow grounds of 
administration. Whatever the Duke of Westminster 
may this time say, there is no essential difference 
between “ Progressives” and “ Moderates” in the 
actual conduct of County Council affairs. What is 
at issue between the two parties is, what those affairs 
should be. On the one hand will be those who see 
in the London County Council nothing but a kind of 
“glorified vestry,” a parochial body of a larger 
growth than usual, whose functions should be 


limited to the strange jumble of business which , 
was entrusted to the Metropolitan Board of Affairs ”, 


in sheer lack of other organised structure of London’s 
collective life. On the other side are those, like 
ourselves, who see in London’s Council the fitting 
metropolitan analogue of those Town Councils which 
have, for nearly two generations, been playing such 
a useful part in the regeneration or development of 
every other city of the Empire. 

There is no doubt on which side the strength 
and influence of the Liberal party will be thrown. 
A year ago we gave in these columns a series of 
articles upon the main points in that “ London Pro- 
gramme” which has since received the hearty en- 
dorsement of the Liberal party at the Newcastle 
meeting. The grant of complete municipal autonomy 
to the metropolis is, indeed, a matter of more than 
local concern. The squalor and the poverty, the 
municipal apathy and political ignorance which are 
born of London’s shameful inability to administer 
its own affairs, are a standing menace to the pro- 
sperity and government of the whole country. 
Home Rule for London, like Home Rule for Ireland, 
has, in fact, ceased to be a merely local issue, and 
rises now to the dignity of a political necessity for 
the well-being of the Empire. 

But London must help itself. The citizens of 
its fifty-eight constituencies must promptly set about 
the task of winning for London reform the majority 
of seats in an election of which the importance to 
London and to Liberalism can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. In the metropolis, indeed, the County 
Council election will inevitably be a kind of “ dress 
rehearsal” of the still more important fight at the 
—_ which must follow at a few months’ interval. 

t is therefore of the most vital importance that the 
energy of every London Liberal should for the next 
three months be concentrated upon the earlier 
struggle. 


The programme for the Progressive party is, 
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indeed, already formulated. It is expressed in the 
mere recital of those municipal wrongs upon which 
we have so often insisted. It costs under seven 
hundred thousand a year to supply London with 
scanty and polluted water; but London has to pay 
one million seven hundred thousand pounds for 
the water so supplied. There is no market autho- 
rity for the metropolis, and private monopolists levy 
an utterly unnecessary toll on the food of the people. 
The system of casual labour at its privately owned 
docks is denounced by all experts as the main cause 
of the demoralisation of its riverside population, and 
a positive menace to its trade. Its gas-supply has 
fallen into the hands of three bodies of non-com- 
peting capitalists, who charge unnecessarily high 
rates for its chief source of artificial light in order 
to maintain a thirteen per cent. dividend. Its tram- 
ways are used as an instrument for exacting labour 
for excessive hours and under tyrannous conditions 
which revolt the public conscience. It has as yet 
done nothing to follow the example of Glasgow 
or Huddersfield or Nottingham in rescuing the 
thirty thousand inhabitants of its ghastly common 
lodging-houses from their miserable homeless exist- 
ence. The housing of its poor is a scandal to the 
world. Over thirty of its parishes, with an aggre- 
gate population of nearly half a million, have within 
their boundaries no baths of any kind, public or 
private, individual or swimming. Two hundred 
thousand of its families live each in a single room ; 
but only thirteen parishes have erected public wash- 
houses. Its hospitals are without co-ordination or 
control; its poor law administration is anarchic 
in its vagaries; even the burial of its eighty thousand 
annual dead is made a source of unnecessary private 
profit. Its finances are confused and incomprehen- 
sible; its rates are heavy and unequal; and, not- 
withstanding an almost crushing burden on the 
poorer ratepayers, the most pressing improvements 
have to be postponed, the most useful municipal 
services are starved or relinquished, because London’s 
main fiscal resources have been neither reformed nor 
enlarged since the Middle Ages. 

These evils cannot be righted without that genuine 
reform of London Government which Mr. Ritchie 
had not the courage to attempt. Those who resist 
that reform, necessarily maintain in all their strength 
the causes of London’s degeneration. The Local 
Government Act of 1888 made London a county, and 
this was no small gain. What now remains is to 
make the Metropolis of the Empire into a municipal 
borough, and to divide between the London County 
Council and the new District Councils all the 

wers which have so long been enjoyed by Birming- 

am or Glasgow. It will then be for the London 
people to work out their own salvation; and what 
they must now declare is their readiness to take 
upon themselves these responsibilities of municipal 
administration, and their determination to be no 
longer denied the ordinary privileges of municipal 
citizenship. The bold municipalisation of London’s 
local monopolies is the best chance of developing 
that local enterprise and local patriotism without 
which no great urban community can live in health. 
We are glad to think that the Liberal party is 
prepared to back with its whole strength the 
London Progressive programme; what is now 
needed is a little energy, a little self-sacrifice, a 
little united action on the part of Londoners them- 
selves. That apathy which has just clouded the 
educational outlook in London must not be main- 
tained at the election next March. It is high time 
that the London Liberal and Radical Union, which is 
to consider this question next Monday, really braced 
itself up seriously to organise the forces of London 
Liberalism in the great task that is before them. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON ONE-POUND NOTES. 


T Merchant Taylors’ Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon Mr. Goschen spoke for an hour and a 
halt in defence of his proposed issue of one-pound 
notes. The defence was able and interesting, and it 
was better received than most people would have 
expected in an audience composed of City bankers 
and City merchants. It was quite evident, all the 
same, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
very confident that his proposal would be accepted 
either by the City or by the country at large. As 
explained on Wednesday afternoon, his plan differs 
slightly from that sketched in his Leeds speech. It 
is decidedly simpler, and somewhat more workable. 
There is now to be no intervention by the Treasury, 
and the Bank of England alone is to have the 
right to issue one-pound notes. On the other hand, 
there is a new objectionable feature. It is this: 
when the Bank holds twenty-two millions in gold, 
it may begin to issue one-pound notes, four-fifths of 
these new notes to be secured by keeping an equiva- 
lent amount of gold, and one-fifth by keeping securi- 
ties—which we presume mean Consols. For example, 
suppose the Bank of England were to issue twenty- 
five millions of one-pound notes, then it would have 
to increase its gold by twenty millions, and to increase 
its Consols by five millions. At the present time, in 
round figures, the Bank holds twenty-two millions in 
gold, and it issues £16,500,000 besides on the security 
of Consols. Its total circulation therefore is, in round 
figures, about £38,500,000. Under the new plan it 
would retain this circulation, and it would issue in 
addition twenty-five millions of one-pound notes, add- 
ing twenty millions to the gold and five millions to 
the Consols. Thus £21,500,000 would be issued on 
Consols, and forty-two millions would be issued on 
gold. In other words, out of a total of £63,500,000 
of circulation, there would be forty-two millions on 
gold and £21,500,000 on Consols. ‘The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer urges—and quite correctly—that under 
the new plan the notes would be better secured than 
under the present one, for there would be two-thirds 
of the circulation in gold, while at present there 
are only twenty-two out of thirty-eight and a half 
millions, or less than 59 per cent. But it is obvious, 
on the other hand, that the total gold in the country 
would be reduced. The Bank of England would be 
strengthened by increasing its gold from twenty-two 
to forty-two millions, but the country would be 
weakened. At the present time there are twenty- 
five millions in sovereigns and half-sovereigns circu- 
lating in the pockets of the people. If one-pound 
notes were issued, this would be replaced by the new 
notes, and only twenty millions thereby kept in the 
Bank of England. The five millions in gold so dis- 
placed from the circulation would be driven out of 
the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admits that 
this would probably be so; but he urges that twenty 
millions in the Bank of England would be far more 
valuable and more available as a reserve than twenty- 
five millions in circulation, and that, therefore, the 
country would be better off. But what is the reason 
for proposing to allow the Bank of England to increase 
its fiduciary issue—the issue, that is, not secured by 
gold? The Chancellor of the Exchequer replies that 
the Bank would have no inducement to issue 
one-pound notes if it had to keep an equivalent 
amount of gold; the only profit it would derive would 
be out of the one-fifth against which it could hold 
Consols that would yield it interest. But if the 
object is to accumulate a vast metallic reserve in 
London which shall be always immediately available, 
and if this is done for the interest of the whole 
country and not of the Bank of England, would it 
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not be better to remit the taxation now imposed 
upon the note circulation of the Bank on condition 
that it issued one-pound notes? The Bank would 
thus have an inducement for issuing those notes, and 
yet no gold would be driven out of the country. 

Mr. Goschen frankly admitted that he is not at all 
sure the opinion of the country is in favour of his 
plan. In the South he confesses opinion is against 
him, but the farther north one goes the more favour- 
able it becomes. The preference of the general 
public for coin can, he thinks, be neutralised if 
bankers generally are interested in making the ex- 
periment a success; and Mr. Goschen hopes that 
he has the means of inducing bankers to do this in 
the power he has to call in light sovereigns 
for re-coinage. Apparently, he intends to in- 
vite the bankers to accept the light coins as 
of full weight, giving, if the bankers will ac- 
cept them, one-pound notes in exchange. The 
bankers thereby would make a profit, since they 
would get a note worth a full-weight sovereign 
in exchange for a light-weight sovereign; and 
at the same time the bankers would immediately 
be interested in getting the notes into circulation, 
inasmuch as only thereby could they realise the 
profit. The plan is ingenious, and possibly it may 
sueceed. We all remember how Mr. Goschen was 
able to interest bankers and brokers in his Conversion 
scheme. But this result can only be obtained where 
the dislike of one-pound notes is not great. It is 
almost certain that they will fail in London. The 
majority of Londoners will unquestionably prefer 
coin to notes, and as the use of cheques is so general 
in London, there is little occasion for carrying about 
very many sovereigns. 

The most objectionable part of the plan un- 
questionably is, as we have already said, the cer- 
tainty that one-fifth of the coin displaced by one- 
pound notes will be exported, and therefore lost to 
the country. On the other hand, the best feature of 
the plan is the proposal to modify in another way 
the Bank Charter Act. Mr. Goschen professes him- 
self a strong supporter of the Act; but even he has 
to admit that the Act is too inelastic. It lays down 
an iron rule which cannot be departed from without 
violation of the law. Accordingly, when a great 
panic breaks out, the Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank have to apply to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a letter authorising them to issue 
notes without holding gold as a security. Up 
to the present time the authority has always 
been given, but clearly it implies violation of the law 
on the part both of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and of the directors of the Bank of England ; and, as 
Mr. Goschen also pointed out, it appears to be a 
breach of contract with the old note-holders. Instead 
of continuing this system of law-breaking, Mr. 
Goschen proposes that, if his plan is accepted, power 
should be given to the Bank of England to issue one- 
pound notes over and above the amount against 
which gold and consols are held, on condition that 
specified rates of interest are charged for them. If 
the first issue did not allay the panic, a further issue 
would be made and a higher rate of interest would 
be charged. The plan, as Mr. Goschen admitted, is 
copied from a proposal of* Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Administration, which, however, was never carried 
through Parliament; and the only credit Mr. Goschen 
claims for his own plan is that it joins together two 
different proposals, basing the,one upon the other. 
He might have added that his plan closely resembles 
a provision of the German law. The Imperial Bank 
of Germany is authorised to issue any amount of 
notes it pleases provided it pays the Government a 
duty of 5 per cent. on the excess above what is 
called the authorised issue and the amount of coin 


and bullion held by the Bank. The German law- 
givers argue that as the Bank would have to pay 5 
per cent. it would not issue these notes until it could 
employ them at a higher rate of interest; that, 
therefore, there would be no danger of encouraging 
undue speculation, but that the Bank would be given 
a discretionary. power to deal with crises; and in 
practice the power has been found to work well. 
Mr. Goschen’s plan appears to be less simple. It 
does not give the Bank of England quite as great 
power, but it is based on practically the same 
considerations and is defended by the same argu- 
ments. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE Chancellor of the German Empire has given 
one of those pacific assurances by which—as a 
Continental paper remarks—the various Govern- 
ments of Europe seek, each in its turn, to dissociate 
themselves from the responsibility of the final 
explosion. Another Sovereign—the King of Den- 
mark—has paid another visit of ceremony, this time 
to Berlin: and the question of the position of 
the Papacy has been somewhat  inconveniently 
revived—in France by the agitation following the 
ill-advised prosecution of the Archbishop of Aix; in 
Austria and Italy by some unfortunate remarks of 
Count Kalnoky on the Italian Law of Guarantees. 
Otherwise, as is proper when Parliaments are in 
session, and naval and military manceuvres are out 
of season, the Continental news this week is chiefly 
concerned with internal politics. 

The Archbishop of Aix has just published the 
letters of sympathy addressed to him under the title 
“ My Trial.” They fill some 500 octavo pages of print. 
He has also received numerous contributions towards 
the payment of his not very oppressive fine; and 
the Figaro has collected 5,229 francs for the pur- 
pose, and thereby incurred a fine under the Press 
law. On the other hand, the Bishop of Bayonne 
uttered an energetic protest in his own Cathedral 
on Sunday last against the statement by a Jesuit 
priest that the Archbishop's conduct had the Papal 
sanction; and inculcated, it is said, abstention from 
politics on the part of the clergy. The incident 
has stimulated the agitation for the separation 
of Church and State among Catholics as well as 
among Radicals. The Radical programme now 
being published by M. Goblet in the Petite Ré- 
publique Francaise gives this measure prominence. 
Moreover, a motion is talked of (which has been 
adopted by a previous Chamber) directing the 
Government not to fill up any vacancies in the 
twenty-two sees created since the Concordat—a more 
effectual blow to the Church than disestablishment. 

This week the Chamber has been discussing 
colonial questions. The forward policy of the 
French Government in Tonkin and Touat has 
evoked Radical protests, while a treaty with Da- 
homey, putting France in the position of England 
in Cyprus, at least as regards the Customs revenue 
of Kotonou, was attacked during a four hours’ debate 
on Saturday by Radicals and Chauvinists—partly on 
constitutional grounds. But the Government secured 
its own way by a majority of some five to one. 

The miners’ strike in the Pas de Calais ended on 
Monday, the men’s demands being practically con- 
ceded, except as to the eight hours’ day. This is, we 
believe, the first occasion in which a Government has 
intervened to promote arbitration in a labour 
dispute. The matter was discussed in a business-like 
spirit by both sides, and it was not necessary to 
appeal to umpires. A Bill now before the Chamber 
provides that, if both parties agree, labour disputes 
shall henceforward be referred to the arbitration of 
the juge de paix, or of arbitrators to be appointed 
by him. The decisions may be published, and will in 
time doubtless have the force of customary law. 
Somewhat similar proposals have been before the 
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Chamber at intervals since 1886. Other Bills before 
the Chamber provide respectively that foreigners 
intending to reside and carry on business in France 
must register within a fortnight of their arrival; 
and that all Deputies on election must declare either 
that they have performed their military service or 
that they have been excused according to law. This 
latter Bill is, of course, intended for M. Paul, or, as 
some Republican papers are now careful to call him, 
Pablo Lafargue. Another Bill provides that electors 
absent from home during an election may, neverthe- 
less, record their votes—a very questionable reform. 

In Belgium the Liberal League has declared 
against universal suffrage pure and simple, on the 
ground that under it the urban electors would be 
overwhelmed by the illiterate ultramontane country 
voters, and the eventual result would be civil war. 
As yet, however, the League seems to have no 
positive programme. 

In the debate on the Imperial Budget in the 
German Reichstag, General von Caprivi on Friday 
week assured the world that the relations between 
Germany and other Powers—particularly Russia— 
were excellent : that the Russian garrisons, nominally 
on the frontier, were at least 300 kilometres behind 
it; and that the pessimistic views of the situation 
were due to the Press. He defended the Anglo- 
German treaty, insisted on the value of Heligoland, 
and hinted—somewhat inconsistently with his own 
optimism—at an increase of the army in proportion 
to the population. On Monday Herr Bebel, the 
Socialist, vigorously contrasted the Chancellor’s 
words with the steady increase of armaments, 
attacked the corn duties, and made a bold reference 
to those pessimist orators the Emperor and Prince 
Bismarck, for which he was called to order. Herr 
Richter, the leader of the Liberals, severely criti- 
cised the Emperor's recent action in issuing decrees 
without the signature of a Minister, and urged the 
abolition of the duties on corn. 

General Caprivi’s attack on the Press has pro- 
duced a bitter reply from the Cologne Gazette— 
which it need hardly be said is bourgeois, National 
Liberal, and Bismarckian—reflecting seriously on the 
Emperor, and hinting that Radicals do not now attack 
the Monarchy becausethey seeit is committing suicide. 

Another astounding speech is attributed to the 
German Emperor. He is said to have told some 
recruits at Potsdam that they “had now given them- 
selves to him, body and soul,” and that “with the 
present Socialist agitation, they might have to shoot 
down their own fathers and brothers.” Explanations 
are awaited, but the report is as yet uncontradicted. 

More than 6,000 compositors are still out in 
Berlin. Some 3,400 have had their demands for 
shorter hours conceded. 

The Bavarian Legislature has just repealed a law 
requiring the consent of the communal authorities 
as a condition of the marriage of any member of the 
commune, which consent is only given on the proof 
of possession of adequate means of subsistence. The 
result, of course, has always been a high percentage 
of illegitimate births, and a comparatively low esti- 
mate of wedlock. 

The Customs League of Central Europe will be 
definitely constituted in a few days. The commercial 
treaties connecting Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium are to come before 
the respective Legislatures next week for ratification. 

Before the Hungarian delegations last week, in 
reply to a speech in favour of restoring the Temporal 
power of the Papacy, Count Kalnoky said in effect 
that Austria could not intervene in the affairs of a 
friendly nation, but that the position of the Papacy 
was unsatisfactory. Hence an interpellation by 
Signor Bovio in the Italian Chamber, and explana- 
tions by the Austrian ambassador. Count Kalnoky 
had to deal with a Catholic audience; but his re- 
marks are ill-timed, in view of the agitation in Italy 
against the Papal Law of Guarantees. 

The Budget statement of the Italian Minister of 
Finance on Tuesday promises a deficit of only 


1,000,000 lire for 1891-92, and a surplus of 9,000,000 
lire for the next financial year. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the statement is much too favourable. 

The Abyssinian scandals have taken a startling 
turn. When Livraghi’s story was published last 
March, his statement that his superior officers had 
ordered the assassinations with which he was 
charged was generally discredited—so generally 
that the correspondents of the English Press 
abstained from noticing the matter altogether. 
Now, General Baldissera, formerly in command at 
Massowah, has publicly taken the full responsibility 
of fourteen of the secret nocturnal assassinations 
which have so shocked Italian opinion, and declared 
that they were necessary for the safety of the 
colony. One indeed—that of a native merchant, 
Getheon—he regrets: it was committed without his 
knowledge; but Getheon’s property was divided 
among the assassins as lawful loot. Generals 
Cossato and Orero have also taken the responsi- 
bility for some of the murders; and they are 
defended by a portion of the Press. Such are the 
methods forced on Italy by Signor Crispi’s “ Eryth- 
ran colony ” in Abyssinia ! 

The trial of the persons charged with riot in 
Rome on May Ist will shortly recommence before a 
differently constituted court. 

The Portuguese Cortes were opened on Monday. 

In the Greek Chamber on Monday M. Deliyannis 
announced that, owing to economies effected and 
increase of revenue, he has been able to devote twenty- 
one millions of francs to railway construction and the 
service of the Public Debt. The issue of a new loan is 
contemplated, and the revenue of 1892 will balance 
the expenditure. A committee has been nominated 
to consider the question of impeaching M. Tricoupis— 
the immediate decision demanded by his own friends 
being refused by the Chamber. His party, it is said, 
believe the impeachment to be a mere threat, kept 
hanging over him as long as possible to discredit his 
utterances. 

A Cabinet crisis is in progress in Roumania. M. 
Catargi is spoken of as the new Prime Minister. 

Rumours of a_ projected prohibition of the 
export of horses from Russia have been in circula- 
tion this week, ahd have been contradicted. There 
seems little doubt that there is a serious quarrel 
between the Ministers of Finance and of the Interior, 
and that the former must soon resign. 

A long manifesto by the new President of Brazil 
was issued last Saturday, promising economy, the 
supremacy of the law, and the reorganisation of the 
banking system. Rio Grande do Sul is not yet 
satisfied. 

In Argentina the situation is again threatening. 
Great complaints are made by the Radicals of the 
intimidation practised by the Government at the 
municipal elections on Sunday—which caused the 
Radicals to abstain almost entirely—and by the 
Government of the revolutionary manceuvres of 
the Radicals. The moderate section of the Union 
Civica is supporting the candidature of General 
Mitre and Sejior Uriburu for the Presidency and 
Vice -Presidency respectively, and has definitely 
broken with the Radicals. 

We deal elsewhere with the situation in China. 


RUSSIA AND THE ROUMANIAN PRIEST. 


M* Roumanian friend had a large farm some- 
where between Bucharest and Jassy on the 
foothills of the Carpathians, and not more than two 
days’ military marching from the Russian frontier. 
He wished me to pay him a visit in a part of his 
country which had lain in the path of the Russian 
advance in 1877, and which would suffer most in the 
event of another war. 

When I had provided safe quarters for my canoe, 
which was to me more precious than all the Balkan 
States, I purchased a third-class ticket, by dint of 
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pantomime mingled with transatlantic Latin, and 
found that it entitled me to ride for six hours ina 
wooden box on wheels with a lively assortment of 
Jews, long-haired peas wnts, shepherds with tall lamb’s- 
wool hats, Turks with red sashes, and some handsome 
lasses who wore a single garment strongly suggestive 
of the most innocent period of ancient sculpture. 
The day was violently hot, but not hot enough to 
discourage me from enjoying the society of my box- 
load, which behaved, by the way, with more courtesy 
one to another than many a compartment of higher 
grade in countries that consider themselves more 
civilised. Two priests of the Greek Church sat near 
and sought to converse with me. My dress was much 
the worse for hard service, and as I carried a sailor’s 
kit bag, they took me, of course, for a bankrupt 
mechanic or sailor sent home by his consul. These 
priests wore robes of majestic dignity, the effect of 
which was, however, spoiled by the amount of grease 
and other filth that had accumulated all over them. 
They were, like those I subsequently saw, handsome 
men, with long beards and hair reaching to the 
shoulder. Each carried a dirty bundle of clothes 
under his arm—from the corner of one I noticed the 
end of a loaf of coarse bread protruding. It was 
some time before either of these priests could find a 
seat, as no passenger rose to offer his. And yet this 
was just the sort of passengers of whom, in any other 
country, such a courtesy might have been expected. 
What is more, the priests themselves did not act as 
though they expected any more consideration than 
other peasants. 

However, I was anxious to talk with them, and 
as they spoke no modern language save their own, I 
called to a half-drunken man, who had been raising 
much merriment at their expense, and asked him to 
interpret for me. This man I had, some minutes 
before, pushed off the bench in front of me because 
his behaviour annoyed a little girl next to him, but 
he bore no malice and spoke to me in pretty fair 
German. 

“Where do you come from ?” I asked. 

“Nowhere! I am a Pole,’ was his laconic but 
sad answer. Instead of acting as interpreter, how- 
ever—for I asked him if the priests spoke Latin 
—he took his battered hat from his head, shook it 
at arm’s length in the faces of the clerical gentle- 
men, and said— 

“Ts there anything inside of that hat ?” 

“ No,” was my answer. 

“ Well, there is just so much in the heads of those 
dirty pigs!” 

The reverend gentlemen thus referred to obviously 
failed to understand what my Polish informant 
said; though, from the way in which the people in 
general treated them, I doubt whether anyone in the 
car would have much resented the language used. 

My Roumanian friend had prepared a welcome 
for me in the shape of a peasant dance, to which had 
been invited all the young people of his village, as 
well as the parents. The dancing was upon the lawn 
in front of the high verandah. Wine and cake were 
dispensed without stint; the young lads and lasses 
danced with wonderful grace and vigour; the maidens 
were pretty and very active; the old people had 
seats brought out for them by the servants of the 
house; and nothing was lacking to form a picture of 
Arcadian contentment. Soon, too, arrived the village 
priest, his long grey locks flowing in waves upon 
his shoulders, and with a beard to make the fortune 
of a quack. No one paid more attention to him than 
to another, and it did not occur to anyone to invite 
him into the house or even to sit upon the verandah. 
He came, however, without being asked ; stopped a 
few moments to partake of refreshments; then, 
receiving no encouragement to continue his visit, 
rose and went again to where the gipsy band was 
putting life into the frisky feet of the peasants. 
As his form reached a safe distance, I heard some- 
thing like “Damn his impudence!” from more than 
one upon the verandah, and this gave rise in me to 
the suspicion that my long-robed friends of the 


third-class compartment were, after all, not such bad 
specimens of the priestly craft in this part of the 
world. I took the first opportunity of comparing 
notes on this subject with not merely my host, but 
others in his station, who know their country well 
and what they have to hope and fear from their 
priesthood. To put their many statements into a con- 
crete form would make one somewhat like this— 

“The Roumanian priest is educated for the most 
part in Russia, and as the little he knows comes from 
such places as Kieff, it is natural that our priests in 
general look to Petersburg for guidance much as the 
Roman Catholics of London and New York turn to 
Rome. I cannot deny that they are a power—a 
great power; but they are far from being the greatest. 
If they were well educated they would be dangerous, 
but they are as a rule so stupid, and so little beyond 
the peasant with whom they consort, that they lose 
much of the opportunity offered them.” 

“What is their social position?” was a question 
I put my host—rather a superfluous one after what 
I had witnessed. 

“They are dirty brutes; no one will have them 
in their house. This one you saw comes here once a 
month to scatter holy water about and frighten 
away the devil, for which I have to give him a few 
francs so as not to make him my enemy. He goes 
about doing this sort of thing all over the district, 
squeezing coppers wherever he can. He had the 
impudence to come up here to-day because he 
wanted to see you and find out something about 
you; but we never dream of having him inside of 
the house as a guest. Why I don’t believe he ever 
used a fork in his life!” 

“ Are they then so poor ?” 

“Not a bit of it. They are much better off than 
the priests in Greece, and even in Russia. Each of 
them has.sixteen pogons of land—about sixteen acres 
—and they get in addition a sack of wheat once a 
year from each one of their peasants, and on top of 
this they get a State bounty, for here everyone must 
pay taxes to support the Established Church, no 
matter whether he is Jew or Protestant. 

“Moreover, as in the Anglican Church, the 
bishops sit in Parliament and influence legislation. 
The bishops, however, in Roumania are drawn from 
religious orders whose members are not allowed to 
marry, whereas the parish priests must marry. 
The class from which bishops are created is also 
much superior in intelligence and breed to that from 
which parish priests are recruited. The bishops are 
nominated by the Synod, but are selected by a joint 
vote of both Houses before the names can be sub- 
mitted to the King for approval. So far, it is taken 
for granted that names submitted to the King will 
always be approved.” 

As to their relations in the event of war I 
received no encouraging answer. 

“The Roumanian priests are the most dangerous 
enemies we have. They are pretty much all under 
Russian influence, and cannot conceive of anything 
good emanating elsewhere than from Kieff or 
Moscow. The Russians are massing troops against 
us all along their Bessarabian frontier, and none of 
us are simple enough to suppose that those troops 
are there for ornamental purposes.” 

“What is to be the result then?” 

“The patriotism of the people will carry the day 
the moment war is declared. The priests may do 
their worst; but they can never make us forget 
what we did for Russia in 1877, how cruelly we have 
suffered at Russian hands since then, and how much 
worse things are in store for us if Russian troops 
again march across our territory. The present 
Cabinet seems to be in sympathy with the priest- 
hood—but that is only skin deep. Make no 
mistake, Roumania realises what Russian friendship 
means; and that is why we are preparing for a fight 
to the last man when the signal is made in Berlin.” 

I need only add that my friends were all orthodox 
members of the Greek communion. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND DISSO- 
LUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE view of the functions of the House of Lords 
which is now being advanced by Unionist 
speakers and writers involves such a formidable 
innovation, both in the theory and the practice of 
the Constitution, that it cannot be too carefully 
scrutinised. “The House of Lords,’ said Lord 
Salisbury at Birmingham, on November 24th, “ will 
not resist the opinion of their countrymen, clearly 
and definitely expressed, on an issue specially sub- 
mitted tothem. . . . The House of Lords will be 
right in requiring that the assent of the con 
stituencies should be given to the definite provisions 
of which the Bill (7.e., the next Home Rule Bill) is 
composed.” The power which the Upper House is 
here asserted to possess in reference to a particular 
measure, it must be assumed to possess equally in 
reference to the general policy of the Government of 
the day. The proposition comes, therefore, to this: 
that the House of Lords, when it differs from the 
House of Commons upon a matter of capital import- 
ance, has the right, and perhaps the duty of compelling 
a dissolution for the purpose of submitting the issue 
to the decision of the electors. 

I propose to-day to show that the doctrine 
thus formulated is an absolute novelty, and that for 
the last sixty years not a single precedent can be 
cited in support of it. 

I will first dispose of the instance referred to by 
Lord Salisbury, and apparently imagined by him to 
be a case in point. “Lord Grey,” he says, “sub- 
mitted his Bill (7.e., the Reform Bill) to the country. 
- «. . The ery was ‘The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill... When Mr. Gladstone is able 
to bring back from the constituencies a cry for any 
Home Rule Bill, asserted by the decisive majority of 
the electorate in favour of ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill, I do not think he will have 
much trouble with the House of Lords.” Unfortu- 
nately for the appositeness of this example, Lord 
Grey’s “trouble with the House of Lords” began after, 
and not before, the country had pronounced for “ the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” The 
dissolution at which the Reform Bill was submitted 
to the constituencies was caused by an adverse vote 
in committee in the House of Commons on General 
Gascoyne’s celebrated amendment. The House of 
Lords were in the act of carrying an address to the 
Crown against a dissolution, when the arrival of the 
King in person, for the purpose of proroguing 
Parliament, put a stop to their proceedings. The 
General Election took place in the summer of 1831, 
and gave the Government an overwhelming majority. 
The result was that the Bill was re-introduced and 
earried without substantial amendment through 
the House of Commons in the month of September. 
It then went for the first time to the House 
of Lords, who promptly refused, by a majority 
of 199 to 158, a second reading to “the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” for which 
the country had just before so emphatically pro- 
nounced. There was no fresh dissolution. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued. The Bill was brought into the 
Commons for the third time in December; and in 
the following April it was assented to by the Lords, 
not in deference to the General Election of the 
previous summer, which they had already set at 
naught, but under the coercion of a threatened 
exercise of the Royal prerogative of creating new 
peers. 

So much for Lord Salisbury’s rather maladroit 
illustration. The following table shows the cause 
of every change of Ministry, and incidentally the 
occasion of every dissolution of Parliament which 
has brought about such a change, from the passing 
of the Reform Bill to the present time :— 


1834 ... Lord Grey ... Resign on account of Cabinet 
differences. 

1834 ... Lord Melbourne Dismissed by the King in the 
recess, 


1835 ... Sir R. Peel... After dissolution, not caused by 
vote of either House, defeated 
by vote of new House of Com- 
mons on Appropriation of Lrish 
Church Revenues. 

1839 ... Lord Melbourne Defeated by vote of House of Com- 
mons on Jamaica Bill. [Resig- 
nation withdrawn. | 

1841 ... Lord Melbourne After dissolution, caused by ad- 
verse vote of House of Com- 
mons, defeated by vote of new 
House of Commons on Address. 

1846 ... Sir R. Peel... Defeated by vote of House of 


Commons on Irish Coercion 
Bill. 

Defeated by vote of House of 
Commons on Militia Bill. 


1852... Lord J. Russell 


1852... Lord Derby After dissolution, not caused by 
vote of cither House, defeated 
by vote of new House of Com- 
mons on financial proposals, 

1855 ... Lord Aberdeen Defeated by vote of House of 
Commons on Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion for Crimean Committee. 

1858 ... Lord Palmerston Defeated by vote of House of 
Commons on Conspiracy Bill. 

1859 ... Lord Derby After dissolution, caused by ad- 
verse vote of House of Com- 
mons, defeated by vote of new 
House of Commons on Address. 

1865... Lord Palmerston Death of Premier. 

1866... Lord Russell Defeated by vote of House of 
Commons on Reform Bill. 

1868 .... Mr. Disraeli Resigns after dissolution, caused 


by adverse vote of House of 
Commons on Irish Church, and 
consequential on extension of 
suffrage. 

Defeated by vote of House of 
Commons on Irish University 
Bill. [Resignation withdrawn. } 

Resigns after dissolution, not 
caused by vote of either House. 

1880 ... Lord Beaconsfield ... Resigns after dissolution, not 
caused by vote of either House. 

Defeated by vote of House of 
Commons on Budget Bill. 

After dissolution, not caused by 
vote of either House, an1 con- 
sequential on extension of 
suffrage, defeated by vote of 
new House of Commons on 
Address. 

Resigns after dissolution, caused 
by adverse vote of House of 

‘ Commons on Irish Government 

Bill. 


1873 ... Mr. Gladstone 


1874 ... Mr. Gladstone 


1885... Mr. Gladstone 


1886... Lord Salisbury 


1886... Mr. Gladstone 


From this summary it appears that there have 
been twenty changes of Government since the 
Reform Act, of which three—those caused by the 
resignation of Lord Grey (1834), the dismissal of 
Lord Melbourne (1834), and the death of Lord Pal- 
merston (1865)—may for the present purpose be 
ignored. Of the remaining seventeen, two may be 
regarded as ineffective—namely, the abortive retire- 
ments of Lord Melbourne (1839), and Mr. Gladstone 
(1873)—since in both cases the same Prime Minister 
returned to office with a reconstructed Cabinet. It 
is to be observed, however, that on both these 
occasions the defeat of the Government and the 
resignation of the Premier was due, not to 
the action of the House of Lords, but to an 
adverse vote of the House of Commons. There 
are, therefore, fifteen instances to be dealt with; in 
eleven of these the fall of the Government was the 
direct and immediate result of a vote of the House 
of Commons; while in the other four the Ministry 
resigned after a dissolution, without waiting to be 
dismissed by the new House of Commons, in which 
it was plain that they were in a minority. In other 
words, in the whole of the fifteen cases it was either 
an actual defeat, or the certainty of a defeat, in the 
House of Commons, which led to the change of 
Government. There is no case in which a vote of 
the House of Lords has been the cause of the resig- 
nation of a Ministry. 

Nor is there any case in which the House of Lords 
has, directly or indirectly, compelled an appeal to 
the country. Of the fifteen changes of Ministry just 
mentioned, six were due to the forfeiture by the 
Government of the confidence of the existing House 
of Commons, and the result was acquiesced in 
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without any challenge to the electors to reverse the 
decision of their representatives. The remaining 
nine were the consequence, immediate or proximate, 
of an appeal to the constituencies which had issued 
unfavourably to the Ministry. In no single instance 
out of the whole nine was the dissolution the result 
of a difference of opinion between the two Houses, 
or, indeed, of any vote of the House of Lords. 

Three of the number (those of 1841, 1859, and 
1886) were directly caused by adverse votes of the 
House of Commons; two (those of 1835 and 1852) 
were due to the impossibility of carrying on the 
Government with a permanent minority in that 
House ; and four (those of 1868, 1874, 1880, and 1885) 
were cases of the natural death of a Parliament, 
which was either moribund from the infirmities of 
old age, or had been prematurely debilitated by a 
change in the constitution of the electorate. 

The dissolutions during the period in question 
not referred to in the above table are those which 
have resulted favourably to the Government of the 
day. They are few in number, and, with a single 
exception, were due to the old age of Parliament or 
the demise of the Crown. The exception is Lord 
Palmerston’s dissolution of 1857, which was caused, 
not by the action of the House of Lords, but by a 
hostile resolution of the House of Commons on the 
Chinese policy of the Ministry. 

It follows from this survey of the facts that 
since the accession of William IV. the House of 
Lords has had nothing whatever to do with any 
change of Government or with any appeal to the 
country. During that time the House of Lords 
has done a few good and many mischievous things. 
But it has never exercised, either in respect of a 
specific measure or of the general policy of the 
Executive, the power of compelling a dissolution. 

H. H. ASQuirH. 


WILLIAM PITT.* 


ORD ROSEBERY has written a clever, bright 
book, in which there is not one dull page, and 
in which are many sentences sparkling with wit, or 
vivacious good sense almost undistinguishable from 
it. There is a certain gaiety, buoyancy, and master- 
liness about the volume, rarer even than the 
epigrams and happy phrases scattered through it. 
We will not flatter him by speaking of it as 
faultless. He has done well in this book. He will 
do better when he is a little more concise and 
precise, when he has acquired a few literary arts 
without losing the freshness which is the chief charm 
of this volume. Several of the best passages read 
like extracts from speeches, and we look for the 
accompaniment of “cheers” and “hear, hear”; for 
excellent speeches they would be, and effective are 
many of the points made. But here and there we 
note the orator’s diffuseness, and we miss the rapid 
flow of ideas, the terse statements, which may 
embarrass an audience, but which are the last 
attained excellence of a writer. 

There are at least two well-known portraits of 
Pitt, the best known perhaps being that painted for 
the use of Pitt clubs and association dinners; the 
portrait of “the immortal statesman”; the “ pilot 
that weathered the storm”; the Pitt in honour of 
whom people wrote and sang Jingo songs with 
such refrains as “ Down with the levelling French” ; 
the St. George who was to slay the monsters, 
French Atheism, Anarchy, and Republicanism ; the 
Pitt whom Canning and Sir George Rose described 
as the first of patriots and the wisest of statesmen. 
There is another portrait almost equally common; 
Pitt as painted by the Liberals of the end of last 
century and the opening of this; the Pitt invoked 
in Brougham’s famous apostrophe, beginning “ Im- 
mortal in the miseries of his devoted country ”’; the 
Pitt whose lasting memorials are the National Debt 
and a peasantry doomed by his policy to poverty and 


* Pitt. By Lord Rosebery, London: Macmillan & Co, 


political servitude ; the Arch-enemy of Progress, the 
Lost Spirit which sold itself to evil, and waged war 
against the rising hopes of humanity. Neither of 
these pictures is a perfect portraiture, but for a long 
time we had no other. With the aid of such a book 
as Lord Rosebery’s, or the highly finished sketch in 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “ Three English Statesmen,” we 
are better able than were Pitt’s contemporaries to 
measure his virtues and faults, and to note the true 
character of his policy. 

It is impossible to come into his presence without 
a sort of awe; you cannot leave it without admira- 
tion. Of no other Englishman can this be said with 
more truth. Lord Rosebery expresses it eloquently, 
but not too emphatically. “ From the dead eighteenth 
century his figure still faces us with a majesty of 
loneliness and courage. There may have been men 
both abler and greater than he, though it is not easy 
to cite them; but in history there is no more 
patriotic spirit, none more intrepid, and none more 
pure.” This was the groundwork of his character. 
No commonplace motives, no mean personal desires, 
swayed him. He loved power, but loved it in 
noble fashion. In his case all the little explanations 
of conduct are out. If he ruined his country, he 
did it gratis,as Byron observes. Even in his worst 
moods, when he is warring against all that is best 
in England, he retains something which the Roses 
and Addingtons, the Percevals, and all the common 
Tory herd do not understand. This note of 
distinction characteristic of Pitt we find in no other 


‘public man of his time, perhaps not even in Burke. 


We miss in some of the loftiest of patriots his un- 
faltering superiority to all temptations besetting 
mediocre natures. He moves in a region which only 
a few statesmen of all time enter. What acontrast to 
Grenville, who believed himself, and got a few others 
to believe himself, the equal of Pitt; Grenville who 
“reserved what human feeling he possessed for the 
jobs and sulks of his brother Buckingham,” and 
whose frost-bitten virtues were so akin to jealousy 
and peevishness. Even Pitt’s illustrious rival does not 
belong to the same region. Over posterity Fox 
exercises the fascination which enthralled his con- 
temporaries ; his faults slurred over, his virtues and 
talents magnified, and the historians becoming the 
slaves of the charmer, just as if members of Brooks’s, 
who every night gambled and jested with him. 
But there is a side to Fox’s character which stamps 
him as morally immeasurably inferior to Pitt. If 
we were to conceive the ideal statesman, a good half 
of the picture would be drawn from the real Pitt. 

There ends our admiration. There is a lost Pitt, 
nobler than the actual figure in history; a Pitt 
whom the “loyalty clubs” never knew, who might 
have been a Minister of peace and progress, who 
might have bridged the transition from an oligarchy 
to popular government, and spared the world many 
years of war abroad and misery and darkness at 
home. That better nature was never quite eclipsed. 
We get glimpses of it even when Pitt is the instru- 
ment of insensate prejudices. This element in his 
character explains much; for example, the fascina- 
tion which he has always had for noble natures, 
and the dislike of him by mediocre men; the 
secret antipathy of George III. to his Minister, even 
when he found him indispensable, and to whom 
he infinitely preferred the humdrum Addington ; 
the rancour of what Pitt’s last biographer calls 
“the crawling race of the Welbore Ellises and the 
Jackson Robinsons.” 

Unfortunately, very different from the states- 
man whom England might have had when she most 
needed one is the real Pitt, the party leader, the 
reactionary Minister. Rarely is he calmly tried by 
his actions. Even grave historians pass their verdict 
upon him in a sentential, half-whimsical fashion. 
We know more than one Life of Pitt where he is 
judged as school-girls judge their heroes of novels, 
and is acquitted of almost every charge because he 
is interesting. What had he accomplished when he 
passed away one gloomy Thursday morning? What 
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was the real outcome of the policy to which he had 
bent his prodigious talents and masterful will? Sir 
Samuel Romilly, on one of the many occasions on 
which the House of Commons was invited to pass a 
eulogy on “ the great and immortal statesman,” was 
bold enough to ask his admirers to cite one instance 
in which he had been the author of measures 
manifestly beneficial to his country. They could 
not then answer that question. To satisfy that 
challenge is even more difficult to-day, when the 
fruits of Pitt’s policy have long ripened, and _ its 
wastefulness and futility are scarcely denied. What 
would England have been if only Pitt had obeyed 
his better genius, anticipated reforms the necessity 
of which he foresaw, delighted her with what his 
biographer calls the “ large polity of a free people,” 
used his talents for finance in giving effect to 
the doctrines of Adam Smith, of whom he pro- 
fessed to be the pupil, persevered in his early policy 
towards ireland, as expressed in his resolutions 
of 1783, and accepted in all honesty’ the 
French Revolution with its consequences? What 
excuse is there for the course which he in the end 
took? What possible justification of a policy which 
trebled the National Debt and the Poor rates? The 
ordinary critics of Pitt allow themselves to be 
diverted from these questions. Even Lord Rosebery 
does not put them with sufficient distinctness. Yet 
upon them should turn the verdict of history. No 
single man “wrecks his country.” That is the 
rhetoric of men of letters, not a scientific state- 
ment of cause and effect. But if ever it had a 
meaning it is when applied to Pitt’s war policy, from 
which generations yet unborn will suffer. 

When all is said for him—and no one has pleaded 
for him with more persuasiveness, discretion, and 
generosity, than Lord Rosebery—it remains that he 
was an Opportunist, a sublime Opportunist, but 
an Opportunist none the less. Lord Grey’s descrip- 
tion of him as a “ man of showy and shallow parts ” 
is unjust. He had insight, knowledge, generous in- 
stincts, and a large range of vision. He had courage, 
endurance, and if not physical vigour, of him, as of 
Wallenstein, it might be said, “It is the soul that 
builds itself a body.” He could break with old tra- 
ditions ; his Poor Law Bill, with all its crudity, is a 
case in point. But he did not use the best that was 
in him, and his “ showy and shallow parts” became 
more and more dominant. Lord Rosebery puts 
a favourable colour upon one unfortunate incident 
in his career, the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam from 
Ireland in deference to the clamour of the clan 
of Beresford; and he speaks a little harshly of 
the “pompous pamphlets” and lack of judgment, 
reticence, and tact of the ambassador of concilia- 
tion. But those who recall Mr. Lecky’s narrative 
will probably agree that on this, as on so many 
occasions, the haughty Minister yielded against 
his better judgment to a miserable cabal. We 
shall know Pitt perhaps a little better when the 
papers of George III., which, as Lord Rosebery 
remarks, “have so mysteriously vanished,” see the 
light. Nothing is likely to alter the impression 
which the latest study of him confirms, that he 
possessed neither the wisdom nor relentless ma- 
lignity attributed to him by undiscerning disciples 
and not less undiscerning biographers. 


A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 


XLVIIIL.—THE VICTORIAN EXHIBITION, 


“TTNHE present collection completes the series of 

Exhibitions illustrative of our National His- 
tory.” These were the first words of the catalogue 
on which my eye lighted when I entered the New 
Gallery, and I sat down, rather breathless, to ponder 
a moment before plunging into the infinite variety 
of treasures which alone could warrant such an 
introduction. Then I glanced at the catalogue 
again, and found that the enthusiastic compiler 


had branched into a sketch of “Fifty Years of 
Her Majesty’s Reign.” He had reviewed the 
course of politics, the affairs of the Church, the 
wonders of science, the triumphs of literature. 
Art, I observed, was disposed of in a dozen 
lines, and the visitor was invited to examine in 
the Exhibition “some of the capital achievements of 
our painters in the domain of portraiture.” Science 
was represented by a few models of mechanical 
appliances in glass cases. Two of the rooms were 
devoted almost exclusively to pictures of incidents 
in the lives of members of the Royal Family. The 
third room contained a miscellaneous assemblage of 
portraits, for the most part extremely bad, which 
showed a remarkable latitude in the appreciation of 
personal distinction. More portraits, some manu- 
scripts and letters, and a few busts and medals com- 
pleted this illustration of “our National History.” 

It is plain that the organisers of this Exhibition 
have a peculiar theory about the Victorian era. 
They imagine that its most notable features are the 
births, weddings, coronations, christenings, travels, 
and so forth, of our excellent dynasty. They have 
pushed this idea so far as to exclude from the portraits 
every living person except members of the Queen’s 
family and Mrs. Fawcett. In the intervals of reflect- 
ing on the marvellous benefits which will be con- 
ferred upon the country when woman's suffrage 
is limited to ‘ middle-aged women of property,” 
Mrs. Fawcett may gaze with pride on the 
curious piece of portraiture in which she figures 
with her husband, while overhead, in the 
worst possible light, hangs Mr. Whistler’s Carlyle, 
the only “capital achievement” in the Exhi- 
bition. But the masterpieces which excite the 
enthusiasm of the compiler of the catalogue are 
the immortal canvases of Sir G. Hayter, Sir 
William Newton, Mr. E. M. Ward, and the various 
German artists who have been privileged to paint 
Royalty in its cradle, in its little frocks, on its 
throne, on its wedding-day, in every place and on 
every occasion which courtly painters have cele- 
brated for half acentury. The Queen as “an infant 
on a sofa,” at the age of three, of eleven, at every 
possible age; the Queen with her crown on for the 
first time; the Quéen receiving the homage of a stout 
gentleman who kneels with great difficulty; the 
Queen at her marriage, at the christening of each 
of her children, at their respective weddings, at 
more christenings ; the Queen in some ghastly place 
which is supposed to be the tomb of Napoleon I.; 
the Queen in another ghastly place, where she is 
pinning something to the coat of Napoleon III. ; the 
Queen in a countless assembly of children, grand- 
children, great - grandchildren —endless vistas of 
children, incalculable ramifications of Royalty. My 
goodness! I feel my brain reeling with the spec- 
tacle, and I sit down with a sudden dread that I 
may find myself presently at Colney Hatch, assur- 
ing the compassionate visitor that I am the entire 
Royal Family rolled into one! 

When I have strength of mind to look around, I 
perceive two little old ladies who are disputing in a 
corner in front of a picture representing the Queen 
holding Prince Arthur in her arms, with the Prince 
Consort in the background, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton presenting a casket to the Royal infant. 

“*The Queen, the Prince Consort, and Prince 
Arthur,” says one old lady, reading the inscription 
on the gold frame of this noble work. 

“You forget the Duke of Wellington,” says the 
other old lady. 

“ But his name isn’t on the picture,” says the first. 

“Then it ought to be!” retorts the second. “Why, 
he’s the little Prince’s godfather, don’t you see, and 
he’s brought a beautiful present. The least they 
could do was to put his name on the frame.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t etiquette,’ persists her com- 
panion. “The Queen has to be very particular, you 
know, and——” 

The rest of the argument is drowned by another 
dispute a little nearer to me, for two more ladies 
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cannot agree as to the identity of some Maid of 
Honour at one of the interminable weddings, and 
this question is complicated by an incidental dis- 
cussion of the fashions which had their heyday 
when the picture was painted. To the student of 
comparative costume, indeed, I should think these 
canvases might be interesting. To a tailor or a 
milliner they should present “ our National History” 
in an agreeably professional light. To the large 
class, too, who find in a Royal wedding or christen- 
ing something vastly more thrilling than any great 
event in the life of the nation, all these pageants 
and ceremonies, these bridal simperings, these pano- 
ramas of illustrious babies, these countless processions 
from the altar to the font, may yield a contentment 
which is denied to me. But when three-fourths 
of an exhibition are devoted to loyal daubs which 
set forth the growth and glory of one capacious 
family tree, why call this an illustration of “ our 
National History”? Besides (and this is much more 
serious), why expose the Rambler to an internecine 
struggle between his devotion to constitutional 
monarchy and his artistic sense? The Hayters and 
the Newtons might remain buried in decent oblivion 
in Royal palaces, but it is a dangerous experiment to 
hang them in a place where they may be seen by the 
pitiless, democratic eye of “G.M.” I trembled to 
think of what might happen in such an emergency, 
so I gave the porter of the New Gallery a rapid 
description of “G. M.’s” portrait in the New English 
Art Club. 

“Tf that gentleman comes,” I said, “ for heaven's 
sake don’t let him in!” 

“TI won't,” replied the porter with chattering 
teeth. I believe he thinks “G. M.” is a “ spook.” 

As for the Victorian “celebrities” not of Royal 
birth, who have a room to themselves, they were 
dull and unattractive after the blaze of exalted 
rank elsewhere. It seems to have struck the 
directors that this might cause some disappoint- 
ment, so they have thoughtfully endeavoured to 
mitigate it by hanging portraits of the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Louise amongst 
this insignificant company. The choice of “cele- 
brities,” moreover, shows much elasticity of mind. 
It is not to everyone that the names of 
Mrs. Prinsep, Mrs. Cameron, and Mrs. Craik 
would occur in a list of people who share the 
lustre of the Victorian age. A portrait of Julia 
Lady Peel gives the historian of the catalogue a 
rare opportunity. This work, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827, 
and “formed a companion to Rubens’s Chapeau de 
Paille for which Sir Robert Peel gave the large 
sum of 3,500 guineas.” Fancy Sir Thomas Lawrence 
walking arm-in-arm with Rubens in the shades, 
discussing the history of prices! Such a spectacle 
could not be more astonishing than this medley of 
incredible portraits, this stupefying Cardinal Wise- 
man, this lurid Cardinal Manning, this general 
lumber-room delivery of bad art. There is one 
quaint treasure, however, in a heap of rubbish. 
This is a picture of Thackeray as a “book of 
beauty” baby perched on a pile of volumes, and 
encircled by his mother’s arms. Such an embryo of 
Titmarsh is a priceless stroke of humour. 


OWEN MEREDITH. 


RIENTALITY in our literature has few admirers 
just now: but those few are to be reckoned 
with. Among them may be found a critic or two 
whose names are hardly less than a guarantee of 
chastened taste; and when we find these men ardent 
in their praise of work which seems to us before all 
things inordinate and extravagant, we rub our eyes 
and recall their teaching, and give vent to our in- 
dignation, saying, “ You have taught us that excess 
in this or that direction is a literary crime, and now 
that we follow you and eschew this excess, you turn 


suddenly round and laud it to heaven.” But the fact 
seems to be that every critic is liable to be bitten 
by a gad-fly, and to run after something perfervid 
without any warning. You can never reckon on them. 
Why does Mr. Andrew Lang sing pans when Mr. 
Rider Haggard goes forth to crude warfare? Why 
does Mr. Henley include the shoddy and bombast of 
Byron’s “Siege of Corinth” in his “ Lyra Heroica” ? 
And why does Mr. Lang, who loves Umslopogaas 
and Skalagrim Lambstail, fall foul of Byron in the 
Illustrated London News, and declare the “ Siege of 
Corinth” to be arrant rubbish? And why does Mr. 
Swinburne, who is perfervid himself, and loves even 
the most inflated productions of Victor Hugo, think 
meanly of the hot and inflated productions of Byron, 
and cruelly parody those of Owen Meredith? And 
why are many sober critics outside the Primrose 
League thrown into ecstasies by “Coningsby” and 
“Lothair”? And why, in the name of all that is 
logical, can none of the lot be found to say a good 
word for Tom Moore? 

It is much to be wished that a few of our critics 
would give some coherent account of these startling 
likes and dislikes: for the late Lord Lytton’s poems 
are extremely popular in America, and we have a 
notion that the same fate might await them on this 
side of the Atlantic if only the public had a rational 
excuse for reading them. At present the public here 
is left with one critic only of poetry whose writings 
were so coherent that from the opinions he expressed 
we can infer others that he left unuttered: and un- 
fortunately it is very certain that “ Lucile,” which is 
said to have a larger circulation in America than 
any other narrative poem, would not have pleased 
Matthew Arnold. One can imagine how his lip 
would have curled over these lines on the Bird of 
Paradise— 


“From the gardens of Pleasure, where reddens the rose, 
And the scent of the cedar is faint on the air, $ 
Past the harbours of Traffic sublimely she goes, 
Man's hope o’er the world of the waters to bear! 
‘While the cheer from the harbours of Traffic is heard, 
Where the gardens of Pleasure fade fast on the sight, 
O’er the rose, o’er the cedar, there passes a bird : 
*Tis the Paradise Bird, never known to alight. 
“ And that bird, bright and bold as a Poet’s desire, 
Roams her own native heavens, the realms of her birth; 
There she soars like a seraph, she shines like a fire, 
And her plumage has never been sullied by earth.” 


Now this is obviously not a “ criticism of life,” and 
the ordinary man who reads his Matthew Arnold 
has every reason for disliking it. But there may be 
an excuse for loving it, as our grandfathers loved 
Moore’s— 
“ ¢ Farewell, farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter !’ — 
Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea - 
‘No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee !’” 
Why, such was the Oriental fervour that prevailed, 
about that time, that even the decent Hannah More 
caught the infection and rushed from her “ old arm- 
chair ” to apostrophise—weird choice !—the Ostrich, 
in an impassioned ode beginning— 
“Here’s a song for the bird whose feathers wave 
O’er the christ’ning font and the new-made grave! . . .” 


It is clearly a pity that Owen Meredith wrote 
poetry after Matthew Arnold had written criticism. 
In the happier case the writers of his obituary notices, 
even though they had not been more laudatory, would 
at least have shown a more flattening acquaintance 
with his work. But by some perverse fate he was 
least Oriental when he began, and while there was 
some taste left for the Paradise bird never known to 
alight, and most Oriental when he left off and the 
taste had clean died out. His first poem, “ Clytem- 
nestra,” fairly startled those who were judges: and 
though it was a hard thing, then, to be the son of 
his father, Owen Meredith made good by that one 
volume his claim to be taken very seriously indeed. 
To be sure, the poem was a somewhat sugary ver- 
sion of Aischylus: but there was “ Endymion” to 
prove that the most sugary wine might mellow to 
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perfection. And some of the descriptive passages 
were thorough poetry. Take this, for instance, of 
the Greek fleet becalmed at Aulis :— | 


“ The winds were lulled in Aulis; and the day, 
Down-sloped, was loitering to the slumbrous west. 
There was no motion of the glassy bay, 
The black ships lay abreast. 
Not any cloud would cross the hollow skies. 
The distant sea boomed faintly. Nothing more. 
They walk’d about upon the yellow shore, 
Or, lying listless, huddle groups supine, 
With faces turn’d towards the flat sea-spine, 
They plann’d the Phrygian battle o'er and o’er : 
Till each grew sullen and would talk no more, 
But sat dumb dreaming. 
“The tall masts stood upright ; 
And not a sail above the burnish’d prores; 
The languid sea, like one outwearied quite, 
Shrank, dying inward into hollow shores 
And breathless harbours, under sultry bars ; 
But rushing swift into the hot, broad blue, 
The intense, sultry stars 
Burn'd strong, and singed the shimmering welkin thro’ ; 
And, all below, the sick and steaming brine 
The spill’d-out sunset did incarnadine.” 


Even the load of epithets here is not without 
purpose, and adds to the sultry oppressiveness of 
the picture. “The Wanderer,” Owen Meredith’s 
next volume, excited no less enthusiasm: but to be 
a great poet it is of first importance to possess the 
architectonic faculty, and “ Lucile” proved that of 
this its author was fatally lacking. Moreover, the 
extravagance so amiable in youth had not been 
curbed ; but was growing with age and becoming 
almost detestable. Pretty soon, for want of self- 
restraint and any power to construct, Owen Mere- 
dith began to be considered (to use Heine’s cruel 
phrase of De Musset) as a young man with a great 
future—behind him. You may have a wealth of 
ideas towards middle-age ; but you get uncommonly 
little credit if you can arrange them no better 
than they are arranged in “Orval” (1869) or in 
“Glenaveril” (1885). Before this latter poem was 
published, the Earl of Lytton, diplomatist and 
statesman, had overshadowed Owen Meredith, the 
poet; and some may see in this the reason why 
his maturest and most important work received 
next to no attention. But in truth “ Glenaveril” 
is incomparably wordy, while its complexity and 
obscurity of plot may well baffle the most deter- 
mined. And, as we said, by this time Matthew 
Arnold had written, and, right or wrong, he at any 
rate provided people with an excuse for shirking the 
very real labour of wading through the book. You 
may find, now and then, somebody who fancies him- 
self able to recite “ The Portrait”: and on hearing 
it for the first time, you probably ask the author's 
name. But seriously to read the Earl of Lytton’s 
poems is a difficult task to-day, for Orientality is 
somewhat out of fashion. And if we desire realism 
instead, we shall hardly be satisfied with this—a 
description of a family meal :— 

“What sparkling expectation fills with light 
The children’s eyes! How softly, one by one, 
From each parental forehead, out of sight, 
Fade the smoothed puckers, as the meal goes on! 
How sociality aids appetite 
To improve the charm which it bestows upon 
Plain wholesome dishes that are not ‘ too good 
And bright for human nature’s daily food’ !” 


SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 


«—— 


HE recent Congressesat Brusselsand Erfurt,closely 
followed by the election of Citizen Lafargue for 
Lille, give actuality to two questions hitherto more 
often asked than satisfactorily answered: What are 
the general characteristics of Continental Social- 
ism? and, What is the precise relationship of 
English Socialists to their foreign brethren? 


Hitherto, the zealous inquirer has been dependent 
for information on the subject te the superficial and 


writing in “capitalist” organs, and addressing 
themselves to “the burgess mind.” Even the 
Fabian Society, though ostensibly taking all socio- 
logical knowledge for its province, and doling it out 
in exiguous tracts, has as yet told us nothing, or 
next to nothing, of the stupendous whole of which 
English Socialism is only a part. There is, then, 
something no less useful than opportune in the 
latest volume of the Librairie Académique (Perrin, 
Paris), ‘Le Mouvement Socialiste en Europe,” by M. 
T.de Wyzewa. This book is a study, not so much of 
measures as of men. It passes lightly over the ab- 
stract doctrines and the statistics of the variousSocial- 
ist parties, to describe in detail the temperament, 
character, education, and ideas of the leaders. M.de 
Wyzewa’'s excuse is that in no political party is the 
personal influence of the chiefs so strong as in 
Socialism. Their public is not of a sort to be swayed 
by abstract theories—which must be incarnated 
in an orator or pamphleteer. The destinies of 
Socialism are to-day entirely in the hands of its 
chiefs. This enormous influence of individuals is 
attested by innumerable examples. By the personal 
action of one man, Bakounine, the proletariat of all 
Southern Europe was converted to anarchism. In 
France, while the workmen of the north and north- 
east follow the Marxist party of M. Guesde, those of 
the Ardennes are Possibilists merely because their 
compatriot and favourite ballad-writer, J. B. Clement, 
is of that persuasion. In Paris all the printers are 
Allemanists because M. Allemane is a printer: the 
mechanics are Joffrinites because the late M. Joffrin 
was a mechanic. In Germany the secession of the 
Bavarian deputy Vollmar from the Bebelists en- 
tailed the secession of practically all the workmen of 
Upper Bavaria. 

It is, then, in becoming acquainted with its 
leaders that one learns what European Socialism is. 
To know them is, of course, to know some of the 
most remarkable personalities of our time: “From 
the conspirator to the fanatic athirst for martyr- 
dom, from the ambitious man to the mystic, from 
the disillusioned pessimist to the sentimental utopian, 
not to mention the most extravagant character— 
that which is compounded of all the others.” 

The leaders of European Socialism may be roughly 
divided into two great classes: Possibilists and In- 
transigents. They each desire, of course, the same 
end, but pursue opposite tactics. One division pro- 
ceeds on the practical principle that “ half a loaf is 
better than no bread,” the principle of taking what 
you can get—and then asking for more. The cry of 
the Intransigents is “all or nothing.” They hold 
that the proletary hastens his ultimate triumph by 
refusing any ad interim concessions. Thus M. Jules 
Guesde, when the question was debated in 1881 
whether French Socialists should include the acquisi- 
tion of the public services and of monopolies in their 
programme, answered with a resolute “No.” “To 
place monopolies and the public services in the hands 
of the State,” he maintained, “ would possibly give the 
proletariat some slight advantage for the moment ; 
but the great fight would slacken and victory be 
retarded.” This uncompromising gentleman stands 
at the head of the French Socialistic movement. He 
it was who started the First of May Demonstrations, 
and who was the real creator of the system of 
general strikes. In Paris, it is true, he hardly 
counts five hundred adherents, but all the provincial 
centres, all the north, the east, and the centre, are 
under his autocratic thumb. He is described as 
black bearded and long-haired, like a jack-in-the- 
box demon; is the son of a humble schoolmaster of 
the Quartier Saint-Louis; lives modestly in the 
Avénue d'Orléans; and has a mind as full and ready 
as Diderot’s; in conversation never “ finds,’ but 
“brings ’—like Charles Lamb’s typical Scotchman. 
His first lieutenant is M. Paul Lafargue, sentenced 
to undergo a year’s imprisonment for some indis- 
creet utterances at Fourmies and elected in ab- 
sentiad by an overwhelming majority deputy for 


one-sided reports of newspaper correspondents, 


Lille. M. Lafargue is as impregnated with Karl 
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Marx’s “ Capital” as Bossuet was with the Bible, can 
quote you any page at random, and has married “ the 
most intelligent ’” of the Master’s three daughters. 
He has a pretty literary style, and his essay on “ Le 
Droit 4 la Paresse,” demonstrating conclusively that 
the great ideal is to live not by work, but without 
it, ought to constitute him the patron saint of all 
the Idle Apprentices in the two hemispheres, 

Over against these twain, but not with them, 
stands M. Bernard Malon, the Nestor of the camp, 
or rather the David, for he began by being a shep- 
herd, and then, not so fitfully as Mr. Wegg, dropped 
into poetry. A certain patriarchal simplicity, mag- 
nanimity, and sweetness of disposition make M. Malon 
the most venerable figure of contemporary Socialism. 
As a Possibilist, who preaches compromise in his 
organ, La Revue Socialiste, he is not in touch with 
the Guesdists and other more fiery spirits. A chronic 
laryngitis denies him the immense advantage of 
popular oratory, and there are sceptics who say that 
his influence is practically nil. But that is not 
M. de Wyzewa’s opinion. After all, the Parisian 
workman is not devoid of common sense; he recog- 
nises the advantage of compromise, and accordingly 
M. Malon’s programme gains more adherents every 
day. One other conspicuous figure there is among 
the French leaders, though he is a leader with 
scarcely any following. This is M. Brousse, the 
“born conspirator” of the party, in whose pale face 
M. de Wyzewa discerns something “de cette ex- 
pression satanique qui faisait partie, vers 1830, de 
Vidéal du ténébreua.” His commerce with 
Bakounine and the Russian Nihilists has given him 
a taste for subterranean action; he has tried to 
revive the methods of the Vehmgerichte and to 
excommunicate his rivals by secret edicts. In fact, 
he is the nearest approximation to the Socialist of 
the Mudie novel and the Adelphi stage. M. Brousse 
must rest content with having achieved this feat, for 
the Parisian workman refuses to take him seriously. 
Of French Socialism, as a whole, M. de Wyzewa 
declines to be afraid. The system of peasant pro- 
prietorship, he thinks, will, in the long run, be fatal 
to it. 

M. de Wyzewa has spent four months in inter- 
viewing the Socialist chiefs outside France. “ Well, 
my dears,” said Mr. Pecksniff to his daughters, the 
morning after their arrival in the Borough, “and 
what do you think of London?” To ask M. de 
Wyzewa what he thinks of European. Socialism, 
after so short a study, were almost as grotesque. 
He scampers through Germany, knocks off Bruno 
Wille and the younger Socialists at a sitting, pays a 
flying visit to Vollmar at his retreat in the Tyrol, 
tells us how that distinguished solitary reminds him 
of Antonio Moro’s portrait of the Duke of Alva, dis- 
poses of Bebel and Liebknecht in half a dozen pages, 
and leaves the panting reader not only toiling after 
him in vain, but with “ fine confused” impressions of 
Teutonic Socialism. Then, hey, presto! we are off 
to Belgium, look in on M. Anseele, the modern Van 
Artevelde, and his Vooruit at Ghent, and on MM. 
Volders and Bertrand at Brussels. Belgium, M. de 
Wyzewa thinks, is the chosen land of Socialism: for 
four reasons, not to mention the others. First, your 
Belgian has a marvellous gift of organisation ; second, 
he takes everything seriously; third, he does not 
sacrifice his initiative to the discipline of common 
action, like that “ mouton inconscient et passif,” the 
German Socialist ; fourth, he lives amid exceptional 
economic conditions—a dense population, a predomin- 
ance of big capitalist industries over small pro- 
prietorship, easy intercommunication, and so forth. 
Hence all Belgians are Socialists, even the Catholics 
and the University Professors. Belgium will be the 
first Socialistic State—and then what will the neigh- 
bours say ? 

Coming to M. de Wyzewa’s chapter on English 
Socialism, one feels the necessity of going delicately. 
It is a very superficial chapter, very inaccurate, and 
very diverting. We are told many things, relevant 
and irrelevant, about Mr. William Morris and his 


wall-papers, and not a single word about the Fabian 
Society. The descriptions of some of the minor 
leaders are likely to amuse the outsider more than 
the persons directly concerned. One of these is a 
“docteur és sciences, et l'un des hommes les plus 
savants de |l’Angleterre, mais avec une bien étrange 
figure de vieil acteur vicieux.” Elsewhere this 
learned doctor is said to have “une figure imberbe 
et fatiguée de vieux clown.” Here is a companion 
sketch of a leading lady Socialist :—“ Un visage tout 
rond et tout plat, quelque chose comme ces poupées 
que l'on voit coiffées de bonnets trop empesés aux 
devantures des blanchisseuses. Par instants (sc. at 
the Brussels Conference), un lorgnon se dressait sur 
le petit nez, et l'on entendait une voix criarde qui 
pronongait des phrases anglaises, francaises ou alle- 
mandes avec une égale facilité et une égale incor- 
rection.” When it is added that M. de Wyzewa 
states that many of the leaders of the temperance 
party are drunkards, and that Tolstoyism is “en train 
de se répandre dans la société anglaise,” it will be 
seen that it is not only about Socialism that his book 
tells us many things which we did not know before. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


OR painters and those who like painting the 

exhibitions at the New English Art Club are the 
most interesting in London. We find there no 
anecdotes, sentimental, religious, or historical, nor 
the conventional measuring and modelling which the 
Academy delights to honour in the name of Art. 
At the New English Art Club, from the first picture 
to the last we find artistic effort; very often the 
effort is feeble, but nowhere, try as persistently as 
you please, will you find the blank, the crass, the 
almighty stupidity from which you can hardly 
escape in the Academy, and which overwhelms 
you in the exhibitions of the British Artists in 
Suffolk Street. This is a plain statement of a plain 
truth—plain to artists and those few who possess 
the slightest knowledge of the art of painting or 
even any faint love of it. But to the unculti- 
vated, to the ignorant, and to the stupid the New 
English Art Club is the very place where all the 
absurd and abortive attempts done in _paint- 
ing in the course of the year are exposed on 
view. If I wished to test a man’s taste and know- 
ledge in the art of painting, I would take him to the 
English Art Club and listen for one or two minutes 
to what he had got to say. 

The exhibition this year is the finest the club has 
ever held. It contains a fine example of the work 
of the one man living who dares measure himself by 
the side of Mr. Whistler—Degas. Which is the 
greater? Which is the greater, Rembrandt or Velas- 
quez? I should be indeed embarrassed to choose 
between Degas and Whistler. The portrait of Miss 
Alexander or the “Lecon de Danse” in M. R——’s 
collection? Can you imagine a more difficult di- 
lemma? There is also in the Exhibition a picture 
by Monet—the painter who has taken the place 
that Corot’s death left vacant. And these two 
pictures should suffice to draw all London. After 
these two stars—stars of the first magnitude—comes 
Mr. John Sargent. This painter exhibits two life- 
size figures. One seems to me to be eccentric, the 
other to be commonplace. Of the two I prefer the 
eccentricity, the Javanese dancer. I know not why 
the arms and feet of the dancer should be pea-green; 
perhaps, according to custom, Javanese dancers stain 
themselves that colour; perhaps they are covered 
with green hose. Be this as it may, she wears a 
multi-coloured gown, and holds a scarf in her 
green and outstretched arms, leaning back in Oriental 
fashion, one green foot showing beneath the gown. 
She wears a strange and heavy headgear, complicated 
and fantastic, and whatever merit the picture pos- 
sesses lies in the boldness and vigour with which the 
outline of the head and face is drawn, The 
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dancer is painted and decorated until she looks 
less real thanatoy. Mr. Sargent has neither omitted, 
curtailed, nor attenuated anything. The thing was 
like that—something he met on his last travels in 
the East, and he painted it just as it was, and 
has no excuse to offer. But Degas did not fling his 
easel in front of a ballet girl and paint her right 
away, and leave his picture with that look upon it 
of being more real than reality. If I have any 
readers who wish to study, to understand, let them 
compare the artificiality of the Javanese dancer with 
the artificiality of the white-skirted girls standing on 
their toes in the light of a dim afternoon at the 
opera. There is an excellent lesson to be learned 
from examination of these two pictures. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s commonplace picture is a life-size study of 
a nude Moorish girl. Mr. Sargent no doubt said, 
“T will do an ‘ Academy,’ just as we used to do them 
in class-time in the old days at Durant’s, plus, of 
course, twenty years of experience.” I confess that 
I cannot but think the experiment an unfortunate 
one, for it shows Mr. Sargent in his true colours. In 
this picture he stands before us as naked as his model. 
I see the marvellous student who can never quite 
rid himself of his studentship. I can see the superb 
student, the king of the studio, the admiration of all, 
taking up his brush and measuring those haunches, 
marking off the width at once; and then, with two 
or three rough lines, catching the swing of the figure. 
Look at the sharp line of that thigh: with what 
alarming dexterity it is improvised; and then that 
leg, the calf of which is in full view: in tone, in 
colour, in drawing, does it not seem somewhat 
peremptory, somewhat wanting in artistic sym- 
pathy and insight? These pictures lead me more 
than any others to believe that Mr. Sargent will 
remain a practitioner, a superb practitioner, but 
no more—a sort of nineteenth-century Franz Hals 
—to the end of the chapter. 

Close at hand we come upon a beautiful picture 
by Mr. Mark Fisher, ‘“‘ A Hampshire Dairy Farm.” On 
the extreme right is a rough cottage with outbuilding. 
The picture is filled with green trees, and beneath 
these trees, all stricken with sunlight, cattle are 
grazing or feeding out of pens. In the foreground a 
number of pigs are rooting, and there are numerous 
fowl by the strip of garden about the cottage. 
What is so remarkable in this picture is the amount 
the painter has put into it without losing any- 
thing either in breadth or directness of expression. 
Nowhere has he sacrificed anything—the pigs are 
finished, the cattle are finished, the trees are full of 
the most elaborate drawing, the hay-ricks are done, 
the sky is complete; and yet it is a picture, and a 
charming picture too, painted in the truest and best 
traditions of our school. 

A little to the right I face a charming portrait 
by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen —a portrait of a 
young woman in a muslin frock upon a _ back- 
ground of faintly coloured muslin. The pink in 
the dress is admirably carried through the back- 
ground ; the straw hat with its pale flowers being 
especially well treated. The drawing is, however, 
small and paltry—menue is, I think, the word I 
want. How scratchy is the drawing of the arms! 
How it is picked out! Nowhere is there a bold free 
line gripping the form, deciding the character. But 
in Mr. Sidney Starr’s sketch of a girl in grey upon a 
dark background, there is a distinct effort to draw 
broadly. There are certain weaknesses in the face 
which are hardly excusable, and which might not 
have disappeared if the painter had continued his 
picture. But this is prophecy, and not art criti- 
cism. There is withal a distinct and charming 
sensation of life in this portrait. The painter suc- 
ceeds in telling us how he saw his model; and he did 
see her, and that is more than the generality of 
portrait painters do. But to return to the ques- 
tion of the drawing. I find in it exactly that 
breath of drawing which I do not find in Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s. The line is taken right up the 
figure from the bottom of the skirt, and the dress 


contains many indications which are admirably 
in their place. On either side are two pictures by 
Mr. Steer. They differ widely. On the whole, I 
think I would prefer to live with the little girls 
paddling in the incoming tide. The shallow water 
is opalescent, full of all the tints of heaven, and 
in admirable harmony with the pink flesh of the little 
girls’ legs and thighs; and their bright frocks enter 
into the iridescent colour of that seashore as per- 
fectly as the tints of the sea’s own shells. Behind 
the children the green sea waves are curling and 
splashing in long endless lines, and the horizon is 
well drawn, well placed, and full of distance. In the 
other picture the painter’s intention is more decora- 
tive. A red stretch of sand curves to the right; 
beyond it the blue sea with white sails; within it 
a shallow pool full of the evening’s purple. The 
three girls represent the painter's intention; they 
are full of colour, grace, and meditative dignity ; 
the yellow hair of the youngest is an extremely 
original and effective note. Mr. Steer is becoming 
less eccentric and more original every year. 

And now—and now we have come to the Degas, 
to the great, to the supreme master. To speak 
adequately of this picture I should want a column, 
and I have only a few lines. The picture is upon 
paper. I believe it was originally a drawing done 
for the Jllustrated London News; but the News 
could not make use of the drawing on account of its 
rectory circulation. There are some who would not 
think it wrong to watch the performance of a ballet, 
but who would deem a picture of a ballet highly 
improper, however chaste the treatment might be ; 
and it is with this kind of stupidity, in itself an 
immorality, that the English artist has to contend. 
Upon having his drawing returned to him Degas 
began painting upon it in oil, very thinly—so 
thinly that the original drawing is still visible 
through the paint. In this picture, as in nearly all 
Degas’ work, there are things unique which none 
since the world began could have done but himself. 
Notice, for instance, that group of three girls. 
If you do not find there a charm, a grace, a 
magical beauty, enigmatic and akin to that of the 
Elgin marbles, believe me that you were not born to 
understand painters. And take note of the empty 
space on the right—the paper has just been scrubbed 
over with paint; and if your finger-tips do not itch 
to touch it, so exquisite is the quality, believe me 
that your senses are unfitted for the enjoyment of 
what is exquisite in art. 

And at hand there are two remarkable water- 
colours by Mr. Francis E. James—two fragments of 
wall in some old German cathedral. The drawings, 
though they be only of stone images, are endowed 
with the same sensitive and intense life which Mr. 
James’s innumerable sprays and flowers possess. 
What animation among that crowded wall! and 
how lovingly did Mr. James perceive and trace 
those grotesque forms in which the medieval mind 
projects itself through the centuries. The second 
drawing is equally good, and both are in every 
touch of colour and every line a record of memor- 
able hours spent amid the great silences and the 
august repose of columns, arches, and painted 
roofs. And just above these we find a London land- 
scape painted in the resistless grey monotone of our 
dear city. Mr. Paul Maitland is in full sympathy 
with the grey, symbolic mournfulness of London; 
and this time he shows us a line of houses curving 
about a bend in the river. All the blank inter- 
spaces which we know so well are there, and all the 
signs; and deadly grey is a dreary sky without 
a touch of sky anywhere. Just a rift in the smoke- 
cloud: that is all. But if Mr. Maitland has said a 
great deal in the houses and the sky, the coal barges 
and the foreground have not been mastered. The 
painter did not quite know what he wanted to say, 
nor did he know how to say what he was vaguely 
minded to say. So the barges are wanting in 
drawing, and the rough bank tells everywhere of 
a hesitating hand and eye. Mr. Maitland’s picture 
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of “Cheyne Walk” is, in a way, better. It is 
equally full of sympathetic insight into the little 
life of the town. See how exquisitely the life of 
the line of shops is indicated! and how the iron 
grating that protects the roots of the tree becomes 
through sympathy a beautiful thing ! 

To close this notice, I must sincerely congratulate 
the “New English Art Club.” The exhibition con- 
tains some masterpieces, and no less than a dozen 
pictures that anyone with a taste for painting 
would like to have could be taken from the walls. 
I see one now as I am writing these last lines—a 
slight thing if you will, but a charming piece of 
tone — “A Babe in a Balcony,” by Mr. Bernard 
Sickert. The little London balcony hangs so well 
upon the wall, and the wall is so deep in colour, 
and the babe is so well in the picture, and likewise 
the mother who comes from behind the shutter, 
that I feel my notice would be incomplete without 
a mention of this picture. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PRANCING GIRL HER OATH ”—“ BRIGHTON.” 


‘R. CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN'’S parody of The 
Dancing Girl is like the policeman’s lot in the 
ballad, not a happy one. Dramatic parodies seldom 
are happy, nowadays. The reason, I take it, is to be 
sought not in any diminution of our sense of the 
ridiculous, but in the gradual alteration of the 
material on which the parodist has to work. Poetic 
tragedy has disappeared from our stage, and with it 
has vanished the burlesque-writer’s best opportunity. 
He had only to take the proverbially single step to 
pass from the sublime to the ridiculous. The lofty 
sentiments, the imperial themes of tragedy had only 
to be transposed into a lower key, the key of vulgar 
everyday life, to become ipso facto comic. Nothing 
was simpler than the recipe. Either you made the 
big whales talk like little fishes—this was the 
Meilhac and Halévy formula in the burlesques of 
classic legend written for Offenbach’s music; it was 
also the method of Aristophanes in his parodies of 
Euripides. Or you retained the high-pitched sen- 
timents and vulgarised the personages—Othello 
became a Christy Minstrel with a banjo, Shylock 
an old-clo’man from Houndsditch, and Ruy Blas a 
Thackerayan Jeames de la Pluche. Tragedy, being 
itself an exaggeration, was easily exaggerated. 

But now tragedy has gone, and to burlesque the 
modern drama of real life is no such easy matter : is, 
I suspect, only less difficult than to write it. The 
theatrical parodist is as much baffled by it as the 
pictorial caricaturist is baffled by the physiognomy 
of Mr. John Morley, and for much the same reason. 
Its features are not sufficiently salient. When the 
thing is attempted, there are two (and possibly more) 
legitimate ways of succeeding. The peculiarities of 
the characters, their tricks of speech, the theme of 
the play itself, may be outrageously caricatured. 
This was the method adopted, with the happiest 
results, in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s recent burlesque of the 
Ibsen drama. Or the weaknesses of the play may be 
reduced to an absurdity by being carried out to their 
logical conclusion—a method by which parody may 
be elevated into the most joyous form of dramatic 
criticism. Of this type of burlesque, Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert's Rosencrantz and Guildenstern is one of the 
least known and the best worth knowing. 

Mr. Rae-Brown attempts neither of these experi- 
ments in The Prancing Girl, which is practically 
little but a caricature of the mechanical features of 
the original: dependent, that is, for its form, not 
on the peculiarities of the Haymarket play, but on 
its “ properties ””—the broken bowl, the grand stair- 
case, and the bulldog. It may or may not be 
amusing to see a double of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
precipitated down the staircase just as he is going 
to read a Nineteenth Century article, or to witness 
a toy-dog pulled across the stage by a string; but 


these matters cannot be said to constitute a bur- 
lesque of The Dancing Girl. The obvious oppor- 
tunities for parodying the Ouida-ism of the Duke 
of Guisebury and the Neo-Paganism of Priscilla Ives 
have not been taken; and the caricatures of mere 
externals—Mr. Arthur Playfair’s imitation of Mr. 
Tree’s voice, Miss Natalie Brande’s imitation of Miss 
Norreys’ limp, and Mr. T. A. Shale’s imitation of Mr. 
Kerr's covert-coat—do not hide the author’s com- 
plete failure to touch the real heart of the matter. 
In fine, a genuine theatrical parody seems like 
to become as great a rarity as a white blackbird. 
For it is dependent for its production upon two 
well-nigh incompatible qualities—keen critical in- 
sight and a talent for dramatic synthesis. 

A five-act drama by Mrs. Henry Wylde, Her Oath, 
produced at the Princess's one afternoon last week, 
proved to be a romantic story of love and jealousy, 
children changed at nurse, the Indian Mutiny, several 
café au lait rajahs conspiring in Liberty robes 

“ Which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind,” 
and one café noir ayah with a secret. The mere line 
in the bill, 


Count Theodor (a half-caste brigand)......... Mr. Austin Melford, 


was, as Mr. Andrew Lang would say, a separate 
ecstasy. This gentleman appears to have been half- 
caste in order that he might wear the shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun and a turban like his 
companions. But why was he a count? And why 
a brigand? And, in any case, what did he in that 
galley? And what was the lady’s oath? And why 
did she take it? While asking oneself these questions, 
one yet had leisure, during the five long Acts, to ad- 
mire the prowess and gallant bearing of Mr. Henry 
Neville as a British officer wounded nigh unto death 
while carrying despatches, and ultimately saved in 
the nick of time by some red-coated supers, who were 
not in the least like Ortheris and Mulvaney. Mr. 
W. L. Abingdon wore his barbaric pearl and gold 
with an air, and Miss Beatrice Lamb gave stately 
dignity to the part of the lady who took the 
mysterious oath after being changed at nurse. But 
now that Mr. Rudyard Kipling bas given us glimpses 
of the East as it really is, the moment seems 
hardly opportune for the extravagantly romantic 
treatment of Anglo-Indian themes. 

The revival of Brighton at the Criterion is one of 
Mr. Charles Wyndham’s happiest inspirations. As 
a series of incidents, Mr. Bronson Howard’s piece 
belongs to the humble category of “ knock-about” 
farce ; you are invited to laugh at the spectacle of a 
gentleman dropping his hat into an aquarium tank, 
or tumbling into a pond, or trying to conceal the 
various wraps of various ladies under his waistcoat. 
But, fortunately, the farce is much more than a 
series of incidents such as these; it is a vehicle for 
character, and is almost qualified in respect of its 
hero, Bob Sackett, to rank as a comedy (in the 
Elizabethan sense) of “humours.” Bob's “ humour” 
is that of Donjuanism pour le bon motif—the 
fancy, that is, for falling in love with every 
lady he meets, and the amiable weakness of 
becoming engaged to them all. He is differen- 
tiated from many of his great prototypes, e.g., 
from the Don Juan of Moliére, not only by 
his orthodox views in regard to marriage, but 
by the fact that he is quite serious- -an erotomaniac 
(of a decent, fit-for-family-consumption sort)— 
instead of being, like the hero of the Festin de 
Pierre, a virtuoso in the art of love, with whom 
passion is a mere intellectual and artistic experience. 
Though Bob is engaged to so many ladies, he has no 
velleity for Mormonism or the domestic arrangements 
of the Grand Turk. Indeed, as he is careful to ex- 
plain, he does not love them all simultaneously, for 
he only thinks of one at a time. This is a very 
old état d’dme, as readers of a certain story in the 
“ Decameron” will remember; and perhaps M. Paul 
Bourget will be so good as to consider Bob Sackett’s 
case in the next edition of his “ Physiologie de 
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lAmour Moderne?” Meanwhile, playgoers in search 
of an excuse for laughter will probably find what 
they want in the joyous spectacle of the successive 
representatives of “the only girl he ever loved” 
falling into Bob Sackett’s arms “on the place where 
they originally fell.”. Mr. Wyndham evidently revels 
in his part, and when one contemplates the bevy of 
pretty ladies by whom “ the only girl,” etc. is imper- 
sonated, one perceives his revelry to be eminently 
justifiable. As the revival is understood to be for a 
short time only, it would be churlish to complain 
too vehemently of the rude simplicity of the mise-en- 
scéne ; but the proprietors of the Grand Hotel at 
Brighton have certainly no reason to thank Mr. 
Wyndham for his advertisement. 

Those diverting and nomadic trifles, A Com- 
mission and A Pantomime Rehearsal, have now 
moved house for the fourth time, on this occasion to 
the Court. I hope to be able to devote a little space 
to them next week. A. BW 


THE WEEK. 


WE shall probably never know the full extent 
and variety of Lorp BAcon’s writings. Mr. J. E. Rog, 
an American, following in Dr. DONNELLY’s wake, 
includes among BAcon’s unacknowledged works: (1) 
“The Anatomy of Abuses,” by PHILIP STUBBES; (2) 
all the plays and poems attributed to SHAKESPEARE ; 
(3) “ The Court of King James,” published in 1619; 
(4) Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy” ; (5) “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” together with all the literature which 
is now attributed to DEFOR, SWIFT, and ADDISON ; 
(6) BunyAN’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” and “ Holy War.” 
Such of these works as did not appear until a century 
after Bacon's death were “brought forth from his 
dusty manuscripts.” It is by the “deadly parallel” 
that Mr. Roe catches this fry, large and small, to fill 
the Bacon basket. “Throughout this literature the 
word wind is made to apply subjectively to mind or its 
passions, as well as to material change in the out- 
lying world. . . Inthe Baconian philosophy wind—in 
other words, air in motion—is the potent influence, 
within as without, the animal body”; and olus, 
god of winds, is mentioned by BuRTON, DEFOE, and 
AppIson. Hence these writers were merely copyists 
of Bacon’s manuscripts. There are pages of this, 
and Mr. Rok is quite serious. Two happy thoughts 
occur, of which we make a present to the author of 
“Typ. Devel.” (1) To write an article proving that 
Bacon is still alive. (2) To find out his address, 
eall, and secure a sheaf or two of manuscript. (This 
means fame and fortune. TENNYSON and MEREDITH 
must know where BACON lives. Much is now ex- 
plained !) 


M. GEORGES VIOLLAT, the young French littérateur 
who died a fortnight ago at the age of twenty-five, 
had an extensive knowledge of English men and 
things, all his leisure having been spent for a number 
of years in Oxford. He has left behind him much 
material for studies in English literature, and had 
meditated a book on public and private charity in 
England. His last completed work is an essay on 
KIPuinG, which will be published shortly. 


THE conclusion one comes to after reading the 
last instalment of CARLYLE’s “ Excursion to Paris” 
(New Review) is that he could not carry on a conver- 
sation in French. The ASHBURTONS must have been 
heartily sick of him with his “I decline to go,” and 
his rushing out to smoke, or to the BROWNINGS, when 
French visitors came. When MEéRIMEE called JEAN 
PavuL a hollow fool of the first magnitude, and 
found GoETHE insignificant and unintelligible, it can 
only have been the want of a vocabulary which 
made CARLYLE adjourn to the street with a cigar. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Eas‘ 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


CARLYLE'S egotism wasas unconscious and sublime 
as a child’s. “I am told that he [THIERs] is jealous 
that I respect him insufficiently! Poor little soul, I 
have no pique at him whatsoever,” etc. It is strange 


that the greatest English manof letters of this century — 


should have found it indispensable for hiscontentment 
to belittle almost every man of real importance whom 
he met. 


Witn the new year the New Review will be 
enlarged both as regards the number and size of the 
pages. <A special feature will be introduced every 
month in the shape of an article on Literature and 
the Drama by competent writers. The DUCHESS OF 
RUTLAND, Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE, MADAME ADAM, M. 
PAUL BourRGET, and Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL will 
contribute to the January number, which will also 
contain the beginning of CARLYLE’s unfinished 
novel. 


THE death of Murray's Magazine is looked upon 
in America as another indication of the “ supremacy 
which the great American monthlies have secured in 
England among persons who really want good 
reading.” Murray's Magazine was at least always 
as well written as the Century and Harper's, the 
only American magazines that really compete with 
our lighter periodical literature. English people 
who “want good reading” find it in the Nineteenth 
Century, the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, and in 
a number of the cheaper magazines, the Century 
and Harper's being regarded by them merely as 
good picture books. But probably both in America 
and England those who “ really want good reading” 
very rarely take up a magazine at all, books being in 
their eyes the best of all good company. 


In the December number of the New England 
Magazine, Mr. WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE makes 
an onslaught on unprofessional writers—the “ dollar- 
ocracy ” as he calls them. The day of literary men 
in literature he declares to be over; “it is now 
the triumphal hour of the imbecile millionaire; the 
rich society woman who has nerves, hysteria, a vast 
deal of impudence, a store of proverbial platitude, 
and a continual itch for notoriety; actresses who 
have more gowns than brains; English lords and 
ladies, and some asinine royalties.” One always 
reads between the lines of such dull bluster. The 
question is: How long has Mr. HARTE been striving 
in vain to get upon familiar terms with some of 
those millionaires and society queens ? 


THE smallest edition of the Scriptures ever issued 
is the “ Oxford Miniature Bible” (HENRY FROWDE). 
It is printed on 1,566 pages of Oxford India paper, 
and is half the size of a lady’s hand. The binding is 
chocolate-coloured Russian leather; and it is put up 
in a box-like confection. What it is for, we don’t 
know. 


In their édition de luxe of Mr. W. D. HOWELLS’S 
“Venetian Life” Messrs, LonGMANS & Co. have pro- 
duced one of the most artistic publications of the 
season. The illustrations from original water-colour 
drawings are exquisite. We have not had anything 
quite like them in England before. The two volumes 
are bound in white boards with covers of corded 
gilt paper. 


Tue fifth volume of Messrs. PICKERING & 
Cuatro'’s “Aldine Edition” is STERNE’s “Senti- 
mental Journey,” with illustrations by Mr. STANLEY 
L. Woop. The same publishers issue a handsome 
edition of Prerce EGAn’s “ Life of an Actor,” a really 
amusing book which has been out of print for a 
number of years. The re-issue is in a style similar 
to the original edition, with all the numerous illus- 


trations “ fac-similed and coloured by hand.” 
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UNDER the irreverent title of “The Modern 
Odyssey, or Ulysses up to Date,” MEssrs. CASSELL 
& Co. publish what appears to be an entertaining 
and well-illustrated volume of travel. The author is 
a contributor to the St. James’s Gazette. Other 
volumes of travel are “How I Found Health: A 
Winter Cruise in the Summer Seas” (Low), by Mr. 
C. C. ATCHISON, and a popular edition of Mr. W. S. 
Wesp's “California and Alaska,’ published by 
MEssrs. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


Messrs. Oscoop, McILvAInE & Co. publish a 
translation by CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER 
of MoLtTKe’s “Letters;” and Messrs. GRIFFITH, 
FARRAN & Co. the fourth volume of the English 
version of TALLEYRAND’s “ Memoirs.” 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE IN 
SCANDINAVIA. 


COPENHAGEN, Nov. 3). 

HE cause of Liberalism in Denmark has suffered 

an irreparable loss by the sudden death, on 
Saturday morning, of M. C. P. Berg, the old Opposition 
leader in the Folkething, of which he for several 
years was Speaker. For a quarter of a century he 
has been perhaps the most conspicuous and con- 
sistent of Danish politicians. No man has done 
more for the advancement of democracy in Denmark 
than he, and without venturing to compare him 
with the great English Liberal leader, it may be 
said that he had quite exceptional qualities as a 
truly democratic politician. He possessed a won- 
derful perseverance and capacity for work; he was 
a fluent and powerful, if not a brilliant, orator ; and 
he had a unique gift of making and remembering 
personal friends. Although Berg’s star did not 
shine with quite the old splendour during the last 
few years, no man’s death could have evoked more 
general sympathy throughout the country than that 
of the old Liberal champion. 

The most important of Berg’s political labours 
was the introduction of Parliamentarism in the 
Folkething, thus securing for the Second Chamber a 
predominance in the Government of the ‘country 
which cannot be said to be in accordance with the 
constitution. There was something of Mac Mahon 
in the tenacity with which Berg stuck to his ideas ; 
had he been a little more of an Opportunist he might 
have achieved greater results. Democracy was the 
only deity for which he would bend his knee, and, 
indeed, he would not quite literally give to the Kin 
what was due unto the King. King Christian, wheal 
Berg once said might be looked upon as a kind of 
clerk to the people, has received many a slight from 
the late leader, who, genial and helpful as he was 
amongst his own followers, was apt to be over- 
bearing in his relations with political opponents. 
Berg, who was only sixty-two years of age, has been 
a member of the Folkething for twenty-five years, 
having through the whole of this time represented 
the town of Kolding, in Jutland. He soon attained 
to a prominent position in the House, and his influ- 
ence rapidly widened and increased. He was instru- 
mental in cementing the union of the various Liberal 
fractions, and received, as their leader, a majority 
in the Second Chamber as early as 1872, a majority 
which grew by degrees until it was made to 
embrace about four-fifths of the members. Of late, 
however, it has shown signs of disintegration—a 
process which, it is to be feared, Berg’s death will 
materially advance. In the year 1877 he was, per- 
haps, the leading spirit in that opposition to the 
Budget, which resulted in no Budget being voted. 
This move had, however, not the expected effect, as 
the Government did not, as the Opposition had 
fancied they would, shrink from issuing a provisional 
Budget, which became the first of a series. 

Subsequent efforts to bring about a more rational 


and satisfactory state of political affairs caused 
several divisions within the Opposition during the 
following years, Berg, however, always being the 
leader of the Left wing. After the election in 1881, 
the Opposition again amalgamated, and now began, 
under Berg’s leadership, a new era in Danish politics, 
the Folkething declining to consider nearly all the 
Government Bills, and afterwards also the Budget. 
This plan, to which Berg remained faithful to his 
death, proved altogether futile, as far as its cal- 
culated effect upon the Government is concerned. 

In 1883 Berg was elected Speaker of the Folke- 
thing, and his influence and popularity have probably 
never been greater than during the following two or 
three years. In the summer of 1885 he was on one 
of his frequent tours in Jutland—he was an in- 
defatigable stump orator—when at one of his meet- 
ings the local magistrate was forcibly removed from 
the platform, where he was entitled to be, and this 
offence was brought home to Berg. The highest 
Court confirmed the verdict of a special Court, and 
Berg was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
on ordinary prison fare. Although he was 
féted in various ways both during and after his 
imprisonment, his authority had suffered; still 
he was again elected Speaker, but resigned the 
chair in the year 1887. Since then his political 
influence in the House has been on the wane, although 
it has at times looked as if his old friends would 
again rally round him. He was an uncompromising 
opponent of M. Estrup, the Premier, and only the 
other day he vehemently denounced the tendency 
to moderation and, at least, temporary co-operation 
with the Government lately displayed by a large 
portion of the Opposition. Berg was also closely 
allied with journalism, being himself the publisher 
of about a dozen provincial papers and the editor of 
a Copenhagen daily. He was a hard worker, and it 
was his wish that he should die in harness. He was 
chairman of the Financial and member of several 
other Parliamentary Committees, and had been 
attending a committee at the House only a few 
hours before his death. 

In the Upper House of the Danish Legislature, 
one of the two Socialist members the other day 
introduced an Eight Hours Labour Bill, which, how- 
ever, was disposed of in an hour's time, and refused 
a second reading. In the Second Chamber a Bill has 
been introduced providing for a minimum limit to 
wages in tenders for public (State or Municipal) 
works, and also restrictions as to hours. A Bill has 
also been introduced for the purpose of giving muni- 
cipal suffrage to unmarried women over twenty-five 
years of age who pay taxes. 

Dr. Ernst Brandes, a brother of Dr. Georg 
Brandes, and himself a well-known author and 
politician, has just published a new play: “ Under 
the Law.” It is essentially a modern play, with its 
usual inter-matrimonial complications, and with its 
usual conflicts between the individual and his or her 
surroundings, with an ending that is noend. The 
book is, however, both clever and witty, and rather 
adds to than detracts from its author's literary 
fame. 

Alexander Kielland, the Norwegian author, is 
having his candidature for the Stavanger Burgo- 
mastership warmly recommended by the Radical 
papers. 

Henrik Ibsen is getting quite a lady’s man. To 
Fru Hennings, the prima donna of the Royal 
Theatre, Copenhagen, the creator of Nora and 
other celebrated parts, who last week celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her first appearance, 
Ibsen sent the following telegram :—‘* DEAR FRU 
HENNINGS,—A thousand thanks, on the day of your 
jubilee, for your Nora, your Hedvig, your Hedda! 
And thanks for all you have been and still are for 
contemporary dramatic authorship and art in 
Scandinavia.—Your affectionate HENRIK IBSEN.” 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has commenced proceed- 
ings against three more Conservative or moderate 
papers, thus completing the first half dozen, and he 
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has written an article in a Swedish paper pro- 
testing that he does not hate Sweden, and that he 
only wishes to secure for Norway what is her due. 


THE PARTING. 


HOUGH it was market-day at Tregarrick, buying 
and selling went forward languidly in the 
streets, and the stream of traffic from the country 
trickled but thinly through the two main en- 
trances to the town. Nobody was surprised: for 
this Saturday fell in the middle of the hay- 
harvest, and most prudent wives had _ pinched, 
the week before, to lay in groceries enough 
for a fortnight. The wasps were thick on the 
sweet-sellers’ standings—a sure earnest of hot 
weather for days to come—and along the hillsides 
that surround the town in the form of a rude 
amphitheatre the music of the hay-cutting machines 
was incessant as that of the grasshoppers. From 
the very centre of the market-place, if you glanced 
up at the town clock above the Guildhall, you saw 
that its turret divided a steep slope, whereon the 
haymakers at work, a mile away, resembled small 
automata clustered around the dial. A few of these 
would descend to buy provisions late in the evening, 
as soon as their wages were paid; but throughout 
the sultry afternoon business was very dull. 

Towards three o'clock, however, Farmer Lear 
drove in as usual from Gantick village; that is to 
say, by the westerly road, which gives the more 
gradual descent into the Fore Street. The first 
building it passes in this descent is a sombre pile of 
some eminence, having a gateway and lodge before 
it, and a high encircling wall. The sun lay warm on 
the long spine of its slate roof, as Farmer Lear came 
over the knap of the hill and looked down upon it. 
He carried two people beside him in his tax-cart—a 
man and a woman—and withdrew his eyes nervously 
from the Workhouse roof to glance at them. At 
the same moment he pulled up his dun-coloured 
mare. 

“ T reckoned,” he said, speaking with some timidity 
and as if he merely wanted to explain this action,— 
“T reckoned you'd be for stoppin’ hereabouts an’ 
gettin’ down. You'd think it more seemly—that’s 
what I reckoned: an’ ’tis all down-hill now.” 

The couple beside him were old, and for five 
seconds and more after he had spoken neither gave 
a sign of having heard. The tax-cart’s oscillatory 
motion seemed to have entered into their spinal 
joints, and now they were come to a halt their 
heads continued to wag forward and back as they 
contemplated the blue haze of smoke spread over 
the town, and the one long slate roof that rose from 
it as if to meet them. At length the old woman 
spoke, in a tone of some viciousness, though her 
face remained as blank as the Workhouse wall. 

“Th’ next time I go back up this hill, if ever I 
go, I'll be carried up, feet first.” 

“M’ria,” said the old man, feebly reproachful, 
“you tempt the Lord, you do.” 

“Thank’ee, Farmer Lear,’ the woman went on, 
paying no heed, “ you shall help us down if you've 
a mind to, an’ drive on. We'll make shift to trick- 
ley way down so far as the gate, an’ I'd be main 
vexed if anybody that had known me in life should 
see us creep in. Come ‘long, Jan.” 

Farmer Lear alighted and helped them out care- 
fully. He was a clumsy man, but did his best to 
handle them gently. When they were set on their 
feet, side by side in the dusty road, he climbed back 
and began to arrange his reins while he cast about 
for something to say. 

“Well, folks; I s’pose I must be wishin’ ’ee good- 
bye.” He meant to speak cheerfully, but overacted 
and was hilarious instead. Recognising this, he 
blushed. 

“ We shall meet in Heaven, I dessay,” the woman 


geranium pot ’pon the window-ledge: an’ whoiver 
the new tenant’s wife may be, she can eat off the 
floor, if she’s minded. Now drive along, that’s a 
good soul an’ leave us fend for oursel’s.” 

They watched him out of sight before either 
stirred. A week,a day,a few hours before, they had 
been willing enough to discuss with their neighbours 
what was about tobefallthem. But the last decisive 
step, the step across the Workhouse threshold, must 
be taken with none to witness. If they could not 
pass out of their small circle by the more honourable 
mode of dying, they would at least depart with this 
amount of mystery. They had left the village in 
Farmer Lear’s cart: and Farmer Lear had left them 
in the high road: and, after that, nothing should be 
known. They had never heard of the dim vale of 
Avilion, nor to their knowledge had any one since 
the days of Elijah been rapt up to heaven in a 
chariot of fire: yet of the many acquaintances who 
had preceded them on this journey they were used 
to speak always as “ gone” simply, without mention 
of their destination or if they reached it. 

There was a gate beside the road, with a small 
triangle of green before it and a granite roller that 
had lain there since early spring and was now half- 
buried in burdock-leaves. The woman sat down 
upon this and pulling up a handful of the leaves 
dusted her shoes and skirt. 

“M’ria, you'll take a chill that'll carry you off, 
sittin’ ’pon that cold stone.” 

“T don’t care. ’Twon’t carry me off afore I get 
inside, an’ I’m goin’ in tidy or not at all. Come here 
an’ let me tittivate you. The muck you be in!” 

“T allays did sweat a heap, come hay-makin’ 
time.” He sat down beside her and submitted to be 
dusted. 

“You'd as lief lower me as not i’ their eyes, I 
verily b’lieve. An’ your weskit, that I've kept the 
moths from, these fifty odd year, wi’ strakes 0’ 
dust in every crease!” 

Old Jan looked down over his waistcoat. It was 
made of good West-of-England broadcloth, and he 
had worn it on the day when he was married to 
the woman beside him. 

“T’m thinkin’,” he said, “I'll find it hard to make 
friends in——in there. ‘Tis such a pity, to my 
thinkin’, that by reggilations we'll be parted as soon 
as we get inside. You've a-got so used to my little 
Ways an’ we've a-got so many little secrets togither 
an’ old-fash’ned trifles o’ knowledge that you can 
take my meanin’ a’most afore I starts to speak. It'll 
be terrible hard, when I wants to talk, to have ‘to 
begin at the beginnin’ ivery time. There’s that ould 
yarn o’ mine about Hambly’s cow an’ the engine- 
house: I doubt that anybody ’ll enj’y it so much as 
you allays do; an’ I've so got out o’ the way o’ tellin’ 
the beginnin’—which bain’t extra funny, tho’ needful 
to a stranger’s understandin’ o’ the whole joke—that 
I ’most forgets how it goes.” 

“We'll see one another now an’ then, they tell 
me. The sexes meet for Chris’mas-trees, an’ such 
like.” 

“I’m jealous that ’twon’t be the same. You can’t 
hold your triflin’ confabs wi’ a great Chris’mas-tree 
glazin’ in your face.” 

“Well, I'm going to start,” decided the old 
woman, getting up; “or else someone’ll be drivin’ by 
and seein’ us.” 

Jan, too, stood up. 

“We may so well make our good-byes here,” she 
went on, “’stead of under the porter’s nose.” 

An awkward silence fell between them for a 
minute, and these two old creatures who for fifty 
years had felt no constraint in each other’s presence 
now look in each other's eyes with a fearful diffi- 
dence. Jan cleared his throat, much as if he had to 
make a public speech. ° 

“M’ria,” he began in an unnatural voice, “ we’m 
bound for to part, an’ I can trewly say, on leavin’ 
ye, that——” 

“__that for two score year’ an’ ten you've niver 


answered. “I put the door-key under th’ empty 


noticed whether I’ve made ’ee a good wife or a bad. 
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You've got that used to me, it niver occurred to ’ee 
to consedder. Kiss me, my dear old man; for I tell 
*ee I wouldn’ ha’ wished it other. An’ thank ’ee for 
tryin’ to make that speech. What did it feel like?” 

“ Why—’t rather reminded me o’ the time when I 
offered ’ee marriage.” 

“Tt reminded me o’ that, too. Come along.” 

They tottered down the hill towards the Work- 
house gate. When they were but ten yards from it, 
however, they heard the sound of wheels behind 
them on the road, and walked bravely past, pretend- 
ing to have no business at that portal. They had 
descended a good thirty yards beyond it (such haste 
was put into them by dread of having their purpose 
guessed) before the vehicle overtook them-—a four- 
wheeled dog-cart carrying a commercial traveller, 
who pulled up and offered them a lift into the town. 
They declined. 

Then, as soon as he had passed out of sight, they 
turned and began painfully to climb back to the 
gate. Of the two, the old woman had shown the 
less emotion. But all the way, her lips were at 
work ; and as she went she was praying a prayer. 
It was the only one she used night and morning, and 
she had never changed a word of it since she learnt 
it as a chip of a child. Down to her seventieth year 
she had never found it absurd to beseech God to 
make her “a good girl,” nor did she find it so as the 
Work-house gate opened and let her in to a new 
life. Q. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES.” 


Sr1r,—I have just, at a price that for any other English 
sixpenny paper I would have considered exorbitant, purchased 
a copy of THE SPEAKER at one of the charming kiosks that 
decorate Paris ; institutions, by the way, that I think we should 
at once introduce into London. The kiosk is a delightful 
object, and, when illuminated at night from within, as lovely as 
a fantastic Chinese lantern, especially when the transparent 
advertisements are from the clever pencil of M. Chéret. In 
London we have merely the ill-clad newsvendors, whose voice, 
in spite of the admirable efforts of the Royal College of Musie 
to make England a really musical nation, is always out of tune, 
and whose rags, badly designed and badly worn, merely empha- 
sise a painful note of uncomely misery, without conveying that 
impression of picturesqueness which is the only thing that makes 
the spectacle of the poverty of others at all bearable. 

It is not, however, about the establishment of kiosks in 
London that I wish to write to you, though I am of opinion that 
it isa thing that the County Council should at once take in 
hand. The object of my letter is to correct a statement made in 
a paragraph of your interesting paper. 

The writer of the paragraph in question states that the 


’ decorative designs that make lovely my book “A House of 


Pomegranates,” are by the hand of Mr. Shannon, while the 
delicate dreams that separate and herald each story are by 
Mr. Ricketts. The contrary is the case. Mr. Shannon 
is the drawer of dreams, and Mr. Ricketts is the subtle 
and fantastic decorator. Indeed, it is to Mr. Ricketts that 
the entire decorative design of the book is due, from the 
selection of the type and the placing of the ornamentation, to 
the completely beautiful cover that encloses the whole. The 
writer of the paragraph goes on to state that he does not “like 
the cover.” This is, no doubt, to be regretted, though it is not a 
matter of much importance, as there are only two people in the 
world whom it is absolutely necessary that the cover should 
please. One is Mr. Ricketts, who designed it, the other is my- 
self, whose book it hinds. We both admire it immensely! The 
reason. however, that your critic giyes for his failure to gain 
from the cover any impression of beauty seems to me to show a 
lack of artistic instinct on his part, which I beg you will allow 
me to try to correct. 

He complains that a portion of the design on the left-hand 
side of the cover reminds him of an Indian elub with a house- 
painter’s brush on top of it, while a portion of the design on the 
right-hand side suggests to him the idea of “ a chimney-pot hat 
with a sponge in it.” Now, I do not for a moment dispute that 
these are the real impressions your eritie received. It is the 
spectator, and the mind of the spectator, as I pointed out in the 

reface to “ The Picture of Dorian Gray,” that art really mirrors. 
hat.I want to indicate is this: the artistic beauty of the cover 
of my book resides in the delicate tracing, arabesques, and mass- 


ing of many coral-red lines on a ground of white ivory, the colour- 
effect culminating in certain high gilt notes, and being made still 
more pleasurable by the overlapping band of moss-green cloth 
that holds the book together. 

What the gilt notes suggest, what imitative parallel may be 
found to them in that chaos that is termed Nature, is a matter 
of no importance. They may suggest, as they do sometimes to 
me, peacocks and pomegranates and splashing fountains of 
gold water, or, as they do to your critic, sponges and Indian 
clubs and chimney-pot hats. Such suggestions and evocations 
have nothing whatsoever to do with the esthetic quality and 
value of the design. A thing in Nature becomes much lovelier 
if it reminds us of a thing in Art, but athing in Art gains no 
real beauty through reminding us of a thing in Nature. The 

rimary esthetic impression of a work of art borrows nothing 
ae recognition or resemblance. These belong to a later and 
less perfect stage of apprehension. Properly speaking, they are 
not part of a real wzsthetic impression at all, and the constant 
preoccupation with subject-matter that characterises nearly all 
our English art-criticism, is what makes our art-criticism, 
especially as regards literature, so sterile, so profitless, so much 
beside the mark, and of such curiously little aecount.—I remain, 
sir, your obedient servant, Oscar WILDE. 

Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


WEISMANN’S THEORY OF HEREDITY. 


Deak Srir,—The interesting review of Professor Weismann’s 
“Essays upon Heredity” in the last two numbers of THE 
SPEAKER is entitled ‘“‘ Weismann versus Darwin.” The title 
will not mislead any scientific specialist nor indeed anyone who 
reads the review with sufficient care, but to the general public it 
is misleading. And, as one of the many non-specialists interested 
in the great biological controversy of the day, I ask leave to 
protest. Weismann is not an antagonist of Darwin. He might 
rathor be described as more Darwinian than Darwin himself. 
He trusts exclusively to Darwin’s principle of natural selection 
and discards the Lamarckian theory of use-inheritance which 
Darwin did not entirely reject. It is surely a mistake to use 
Darwin's name for just that part of his theory which is not 
distinctively his own. ‘ Weismann versus Lamarck,” or even 
“ Weismann versus Herbert Spencer,” would be a more accurate 
description of the controversy.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

November 30th, 1891. D. G. RiTcHie. 


“THE NEW SOPHIST.” 

Sir,—The moderate—the very moderate—line which you 
often take on ecclesiastical and theological questious would 
not, I am sure, lead you deliberately to treat sophistically 
those who go further. The conclusion of your article on 
Nietsehe seems a glorification of illusion. Happiness may, 
indeed, consist in being well deceived, but faith, equally with 
scepticism, has produced its human warnings. In fact, for one 
Nietsche there have been one hundred Simon Stylites. ‘The evil 
of disillusion only arises if men do not go ‘through it.” Goethe, 
as you say, “came out serene;” but not with the serenity of 
faith. His was a sceptical position—without illusion. Credat 
quia impossibile seems to be the only logical alternative. The 
result of inquiry is, of course, largely a matter of temperament. 
Life was a comedy to Goethe, because he thought; a tragedy to 
Nietsche, because he felt. There are many who, like George 
Eliot, face great problems and feel relieved on the loss of many 
of the religious illusions which are very common in England. 
There are some, like S. T. Coleridge, afraid to cross the desert. 
If there be such a thing as intellectual virtue, there can be no 
doubt which is the nobler attitude.— Yours obediently, 

Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. GEORGE WHALE. 

November 30th, 1891. . 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Srr,—The objections urged by “M. W. H.” in your last 
issue are singularly ineffective. 

(1.) The advantages conferred at a general election by pro- 
portional representation would not be diminished by the fact 
that it could not be utilised at by-elections, the relative import- 
ance of which, besides, will become even less than at present 
should triennial parliaments be adopted. It seems a strange 
objection to come from one who is content with the present 
mode of election that in some cases that mode would still pre- 
vail under a reformed system. But this is not altogether true. 
The area of each constituency would be considerably wider, thus 
giving more value to the verdict of a by-election upon the 
burning question of the moment. And the transferable vote 
would, of course, be retained, which would permit more than 
two candidates to stand at a by-election without risk of letting 
in one who had only a minority of votes. 

(2.)'Under proportional representation a large majority of 
votes would always secure a large majority of members. If 
“M. W.H.” thinks otherwise, he misunderstands the plan of the 
proposed reform. 
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(3.) This plan the average elector has always understood 
well enough when it has been put before him. What is more 
important is that it would give renewed interest in polities to 
many who are at present deterred from voting by the fact that 
only Hobson’s choice is open to them. 

(4.) In the case of three candidates, one of whom, A, has a 

eat preponderance, the return as a second member of B or 
c would depend, by the doctrine of averages, upon which had 
the most secondary votes on A’s papers, the overp!us of which 
would be impartially taken. In the very unlikely case of these 
being evenly balanced, the return of either B or C would be 
equally just. In practice the ease would not oceur, but, at all 
events, it is only the individual B or C who would suffer, and 
not the electors, the vast mass of whom would, ea hypothesi, be 
represented some by either B or C, and the remainder by A. 
Those who object to even the possibility of such a case oceur- 
ring should be strong advocates for proportional representation, 
for what would then become only a remote contingency is of 
everyday oceurrence under the present system. 

(5.) The counting of votes under the proposed scheme would 
be just as much local as is the counting in School Board elections 
now. Its soundness and good faith could be ensured by every 
guarantee which is obtainable in the case of any election by ballot 
whatever.— Y ours, etc., W. J. D. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

December Ist, 131. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, December 4th, 1891. 


HAT I am about to say will, no doubt, be set 

down to tribal malevolence; and it is true 
that I was sent to study at another University. 
But I confess that if Cambridge men appeal to me 
less at one time than another it is when they begin 
to talk about their poets. The grievance is an old 
one, of course—at least as old as Mr. Birrell’s 
“Obiter Dicta”: but it has been revived by the 
little book of verse that I have just been reading. 
I laid it down and thought of Mr. Birrell’s essay 
on Cambridge Poets, as he calls them: and then of 
another zealous gentleman, hailing from the same 
University, who arranged all the British bards in a 
tripos and brought out the Cambridge men at the 
top. This was a very characteristic performance : 
but Mr. Birrell’s is hardly less so in these days 
when (to quote the epistolary parent) so much 
prominence is given to athleticism in our seats 
of learning. For he picks out a team of light- 
blue singers, as though he meant to play an 
inter-University match, and challenges Oxford to 
“come on.” He gives Milton a “blazer,” and says 
we oughtn’t to play Shelley because Shelley isn’t in 
residence. 


Now to me this is as astonishing as if my butcher 
were to brag about Kirke White. My chemist 
might retort with Keats; and my scrivener—if I 
had one—might knock them both down with 
the name of Milton. It would be a pretty set- 
to: but I cannot see that it would affect the 
relative merits of mutton and laudanum and the 
obscure products of scrivenage. Nor, conversely 
(as they say at Cambridge), is it certain, or even 
likely, that the difference between mutton and 
laudanum is the difference between Kirke White and 
Keats. And this talk about “ University” poets 
seems somewhat otiose unless it can be shown that 
Cambridge and Oxford directly encourage poesy, or 
aim to do so. I am aware that somebody wins the 
Newdigate every year at Oxford, and that the same 
thing happens annually at Cambridge with respect 
to the Chancellor's Prize. But—to hark back to the 
butcher and apothecary—verses are perennially made 
upon Mr. Lipton’s Hams and Mrs. Allen's Hair Re- 
storer. Obviously some incentive is needed beyond a 
prize for stanzas on a given subject. I can under- 
stand Cambridge men when they assert that they 
produce more Wranglers than Oxford: that is a 
justifiable boast. But how does Cambridge encourage 


Oxford expelled Shelley: Cambridge whipped 
Milton. Facit indignatio versus. If we press 
Juvenal’s words, Oxford erred only on the side of 
thoroughness. But that, notoriously, is Oxford's 
way. She expelled Landor, Calverley, and some 
others. My contention is that to expel a man is— 
however you look at it—better for his poesy than to 
make a don of him. Oxford says, “ You are a poet: 
therefore this is no place for you. Go elsewhere; 
we set your aspiring soul at large.” ‘“ Cambridge 
says, “ You are a poet. Let us employ you to fulfil 
other functions. Be a don.” She made a don of 
Gray, of Calverley. Now over Calverley I havea 
particular quarrel with Cambridge men. They are 
for ever casting him in our teeth ; whereas, in truth, 
he is specially to be quoted against them. As every- 
body knows, he was at both Universities, so over him 
we have a fair chance of comparing methods. As 
everybody knows, he went to Balliol first, and his 
ample cabin'd spirit led him to climb a wall, late at 
night. Something else caused him to be discovered, 
and Blaydes—he was called Blaydes then—was sent 
down. 


Nobody can say what splendid effect this might 
have had upon his poetry. But he changed his name 
and went to Cambridge. And Cambridge made a 
don of him. If anybody thinks this was an intel- 
ligent stroke, let him consider the result. Calverley 
wrote a small amount of verse that, merely as verse, 
is absolutely faultless. To compare small things 
with little, you might as well try to alter a line of 
Shakespeare’s as one of Calverley’s. Forget a single 
epithet and substitute another, and the result is 
always disastrous. He has the perfection of the 
phrase—and there it ends. I cannot remember a 
single line of Calverley’s that contains a spark 
of human feeling. His verse, his language, is as 
exquisite as La Fontaine’s: but it has none of 
the blood that warms La Fontaine's classicism. Mr. 
Birrell himself has observed that Calverley is just 
a bit inhuman: but the cause of it does not seem to 
have occurred to him. Nor does the biography 
explain it. If we are to believe the common report 
of all who knew Calverley, he was a man of simple 
mind and sincere, of quick and generous emotions. 
His biographers tell us also that he was one who 
seemed to have the world at his feet, one who had 
only to choose a calling to excel in it. Yet he never 
fulfilled his friends’ high expectations. What was 
the reason of it all? 


The accident that cut short his career is not 
wholly to blame, I think. At any rate it will not 
explain away the exception I have taken to his 
verse. Had that been destined to exhibit the 
humanity which we seek, some promise of it 
would surely be discoverable; for he was a full- 
grown man at the time of that unhappy tumble on 
the ice. But there is none. It is all sheer wit, 
impish and extravagant at times as a fairy change- 
ling’s, and always barren of feeling. Mr. Birrell has 
not supplied the explanatory epithet, so I will try to 
do so. It is “donnish.” Cambridge, fondly imagin- 
ing that she was showing appreciation of Calverley 
thereby, gave hima Fellowship. Mr. Walter Besant, 
another gentleman from Calverley’s college, com- 
plained, the other day, that literary distinction was 
never marked with a peerage. It is the same sort 
of error. And now Cambridge, having made Cal- 
verley a don, claims him as a Cambridge poet; and 
the claim is just if the epithet be intended to mark 
the limitations imposed by that University on his 
achievement. When Obermann was called “a 
German Milton,” the answer was, “Yes, a very 
German Milton.” 


Of “J. K.S.,” whose second volume, “ Quo Musa 
Tendis?” (Macmillan & Bowles), has just come from 


poets ? 


the press, it is fashionable to say that he follows 
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after Calverley, at some distance. To be sure, he 
himself has encouraged this belief by coming from 
Cambridge and writing about Cambridge, and in- 
voking C. S. C. on the first page of his earlier volume, 
“Lapsus Calami.” But, except that J. K. S. does 
his talent some violence by constraining it to imitate 
Calverley’s form, the two men have little in common. 
The younger has less wit, it may be allowed; or, at 
least, a very different wit. On the other hand, he is 
seldom academical. He thinks and feels upon sub- 
jects that were far outside Calverley’s scope. Among 
the dozen themes with which he deals under the 
general heading of “ Paullo Majora Canamus,” there 
is not one which would have interested his “ master” 
in the least. Calverley appears to have invited his 
soul after this fashion—“ Come, let us go into the 
King’s Parade and view the undergraduate as he 
walks about having no knowledge of good or evil. 
Let us make a jest of the books he admires and the 
schools for which he is reading.” And together they 
manage it excellently. They talk Cambridge “shop” 
in terms of the wittiest scholarship. But of the very 
existence of a world of grown-up men and women, 
they seem to have no inkling, or, at least, no care. 


The problems of J. K.S., if solved by aid of a 
eynicism with which it has never been my own lot to 
consent, are very much more grown-up. You have 
only to read “ Paint and Ink” (a humorous, yet quite 
serious, address to a painter upon the scope of his 
art) or “After the Golden Wedding” (wherein are 
given the soliloquies of a man and a woman who 
have been married for fifty years) to assure yourself 
that if J. K. S. is not Calverley’s equal, it is 
because his mind is vexed with problems bigger than 
ever presented themselves to the Cambridge don. 
To C. S. C. Browning was a writer of whose 


_ eccentricities of style delicious sport might be made. 


J. K. S. has parodied Browning too; but he has 
also perpended Browning, and been moulded by him. 
There are many stanzas in this small volume that, 
had Browning not lived, had never been written. 
Take this, from a writer to a painter :— 


“ So I do dare claim to be kin with you, 
And I hold you higher than if your task 
Were doing no more than you say you do: 
We shall live, if at all, we shall stand or fall, 
As men before whom the world doffs its mask 
And who answer the questions our fellows ask.” 


Many such lines prove our writer’s emancipation 
from servitude to the Calverley fetish, a fetish that, 
I am convinced, has done incalculable harm to many 
young men of parts in either university. It is 
pretty, in youth, to play with style as a puppy 
plays with a bone, to cut his teeth upon it. But 
words are, after all, a poor thing without matter. 
J. K. S.’s emancipation has come somewhat late; 
but he has depths in him which he has not sounded 
yet, and it is quite likely that when he sounds them 
he may astonish the world rather considerably. 
Now, if we may interpret the last poem in his book, 
he is turning towards prose. “I go,” he says— 


“T go to fly at higher game : 
At prose as good as I can make it ; 
And though it brings nor gold nor fame, 
I will not, while 1 live, forsake it.” 


It is no disparagement to his verse to rejoice over 
this resolve of his. For a yqung man who begins 
with epic may end with good epic ; but a young man 
who begins with imitating Calverley will turn in 
time to prose if he means to write in earnest. And 
J. K. S. may do well or ill, but that he is worth 
watching has been evident since the days when he 
edited the “ Reflector.” 


To say an ill word of so sweet and sane a wit as 
Calverley is an ungrateful business. But I am firmly 
of opinion that a worse fate can hardly befall a 
young man than to attempt to write as Calverley 
wrote. The man played with shadows, and did it‘so 


exceeding well that his perfection of form blinds one 
to the worthlessness of his matter. And to become 
his disciple is to accinge oneself to the exquisite 
treatment of matters in themselves worth very 


little. A. T. Q. C. 
REVIEWS. 
MR. GORE’'S BAMPTON LECTURES, 
Tue IncaRNATION oF THE Son or Gop: nBerING THE Bampton 


Lectures FoR THE YEAR 1891. By Charles Goro, M.A., 


Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
London: John Murray. 1891. 


HESE Bampton Lectures deserve, what they are 

sure to receive, a cordial welcome from all students 
of theology. They do not, indeed, reach the level of 
some of the Bamptons we have known; they do not 
approach Mansel’s in speculative power, or logical 
dexterity, or simple weight of mind; nor have they 
the brilliance or rhetorical pomp of Liddon’s; nor 
can they compare with Hatch’s in subtle historical 
sense, delicacy of literary touch, faculty of minute 
analysis and bold combination ; and it is simply im- 
possible that they can ever hold the same place in 
the estimation of scholars, or exercise anything like 
the same influence on historical inquiry. The book 
suffers from the form in which it appears; it was 
written to be spoken, and, as Mr. Gore himself 
recognises, was fitter for the congregation of St. 
Mary’s than for “a special theological audience.” 
And St. Mary’s is a congregation always more sensi- 
tive to personal qualities than capable of critical 
appreciation, especially in the higher theology. Yet 
on every page we feel the presence of a deeply con- 
vinced man who has thought for himself, inquired 
for himself, with a fixed mind but an open eye; 
who sees clearly, speaks lucidly, with the force 
and courage born of completest conviction. His 
point of view, from which he has looked at his 
subject in all its bearings, may be described as pre- 
Copernican—i.ec., he represents in historical theology 
the Ptolemaic standpoint. This language is not all 
figurative; his centre is but a dependency of the 
system he would understand, and if even the most 
honest and able man should mistake so small a 
planet as the Anglican Church for the one fixed 
point on which the observer can securely stand, it 
will be no easy thing for him to see and to describe 
things as they are. This involves a double difficulty 
—he cannot well understand people who do not 
occupy his point of view, and they cannot very well 
understand him. This inveterate Anglican pro- 
vincialism, which seems to make scientific method in 
theology impossible, makes criticism a task as hard 
as it is delicate, for it is not always an easy or 
grateful thing to state the blunt truth. The work, 
besides, is disappointingly slender, none the less so 
that the author himself is quite conscious of the 
slenderness. If we were to compare this book, so 
far as it is concerned with the Incarnation, with 
some of the treatises on the same subject which we 
owe to the great German theologians of this century, 
we fear we could not even congratulate Oxford on 
being the place where good German theologies go 
when they die, unless, indeed, their ghosts are as pallid 
as those Odysseus met in the underworld. But such 
a comparison would not be just: for the work is, in 
a double sense, occasional as well as popular. Its 
main purpose is to give such an exposition of what 
is conceived to be the fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian faith as shall supply a reasoned basis for a 
specific theory of the Church; its subordinate pur- 
pose is to be an indirect apology for certain much- 
contested positions in “Lux Mundi.” We shall not 
concern ourselves with this double purpose further 
than to say—these lectures are an excellent exposition 
of Mr. Gore’s conciliation of our Saviour’s claim to 
authority and his use of current views as to the 
Old Testament. Our concern, however, is with the 
book as a whole. 
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One of the most characteristic episodes is the 
criticism of the late Dr. Hatch. His last work—the 
Hibbert Lectures—is in many respects open enough 
to question, for, as he confessed, it was the work of 
a “pioneer ” who had ventured “into comparatively 
unexplored ground,” where he had, no doubt, “ made 
the mistakes of a pioneer”; but it certainly does not 
lie open to criticisms so flagrantly obvious as those 
of Mr. Gore. He assumes that Dr. Hatch’s purpose 
was as dogmatic as his own, while it was a simple 
historical purpose, an inquiry into the process by 
which certain dogmas and institutions had been 
formed. This inquiry may have had a _ subsi- 
diary purpose, to indicate that, coincident with 
the formation of certain dogmas, there came a 
change in the centre of gravity in the Christian 
system. But such an inquiry, in itself, certainly in no 
way denied the necessity of the constructive process, 
and was not designed to invalidate, only to explain, 
the dogmatic result. On page 254 Mr. Gore quotes 
and italicises a sentence from Hatch as if it were 
an answer to Hatch, but all the italics do is to show, 
by what he emphasises as an incidental admission, 
that he has only too well misapprehended his author. 
He takes, too, a most carefully worded statement 
by Hatch of one of two alternative positions that 
may be held as a consequence of his inquiry, and 
reasons as if it were categorical and exclusive; and 
then deals with the objective historian as if he 
were an unqualified polemic. He answers Dr. 
Hatch’s contention that the Nicene Creed was due 
to the influence of “Greek metaphysics ’ on Christian 
thought, by some general remarks, too obvious to be 
questioned by anybody, as to Christianity becoming 
“metaphysical simply and only because man is 
rational.” But such an answer has a_ twofold 
irrelevance—it affirms what never was questioned, 
and contradicts a position that never was main- 
tained. Dr. Hatch said nothing about metaphysics 
in general, but about a special school—or, rather, 
type—of metaphysics, to wit, “Greek metaphysics ” ; 
i.e., the School philosophies of the Patristic period, 
with their scholastic terminologies ; and his problem 
was to inquire how far these had contributed 
to the being of “the metaphysical creed” which 
stands “in the forefront of the Christianity of 
the fourth century.” In working out his prob- 
lem, he may not have taken account of all the 
factors needed in its solution—this reviewer is very 
far from thinking that he did; but he certainly 
did not mean to deny to metaphysics a place in 
religion—he only meant to show that a certain 
metaphysical product was due to the action of 
certain metaphysical schools, with their scholastic 
terminologies. And the curious thing is that Mr. 
Gore agrees with him. The moment he ceases to 
fill the réle of critic and begins to play the part of 
constructive thinker, he becomes almost, if rot 
altogether, such an one as Dr. Hatch. He says of the 
decisions of Chalcedon, “that they represent the 
Apostolic teaching worked out into formulas by the 
aid of a terminology which was supplied by Greek 
dialectics” (p. 91). And, again, the Church learned 
“to use that exact terminology with which the 
Greek genius supplied her to enshrine her creed” 
(p. 100). “ What the Church borrowed from Greek 
thought was her terminology, not the substance 
of her creed” (p. 101). Now that these statements 
differ formally from Hatch is trus; but that 
they materially repeat his position is true also. 
Stress is indeed laid, as he did not seem to 
lay it, on “Apostolic teaching,” and “the sub- 
stance of the creed”; but his position as to “ Greek 
metaphysics” is simply affirmed. For what do 
“ Greek dialectics” mean save “ Greek metaphysics ” 
applied to the forms and processes of thought? And 
if a creed is “enshrined in a new and exact ter- 
minology,” is it in substance the same creed as 
before? Substance and form are delicate and subtle 
things ; neither can be changed without changing the 
other, and the power of form over substance is im- 


mense, especially where form is old and substance is. 


new. Language has been described as the incarnation 
of thought; but where the flesh is old—a body so 
ancient as to have been enriched by the speculations 
and hardened by the handling and the labour of cen- 
turies—then certainly the spirit that passes into 
it has in many material respects to be fitted to 
what it finds. And so the terminology of Greek 
thought affected the very substance of the Christian 
creed ; and to recognise this is simply to recognise 
the historical place and value of the Greek creed, 
with all its significance alike for Greece and Judea, 
for East and West, for ancient and modern thought 
and faith. 

Another and no less characteristic piece of criti- 
cism is the eloquent and surprised remonstrance 
with Dr. Hatch for having “left out of considera- 
tion the theology of the Apostolic writers.” It is 
so very obvious a criticism that one would have 
thought an acute critic like Mr. Gore would have 
jealously questioned himself before making it. 
Surely, if Dr. Hatch’s purpose had been, as wir. Gore 
supposes, a polemic against doctrine, and not simply, 
as it was, an historical inquiry into the influence of 
“Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian Church,” 
he could not have made a more extraordinary 
blunder than the omission for which he is censured. 
It would have been a sort of unconditional sur- 
render of himself into the hands of the enemy. 
But for his purpose such an inquiry was not neces- 
sary, though it seems to us that it would, if it had 
been prosecuted, have enormously strengthened his 
contention. He did not analyse the Sermon on the 
Mount, though he introduced his subject by an 
allusion to it. He did not attempt an exhibition of 
the theology of Jesus, though from Mr. Gore’s point 
of view this ought to have been a much more serious 
omission than even his neglect of “the theology of 
the Apostolic writers.” His work, in reality, begins 
outside and after the New Testament, though he is 
never forgetful of its being. It is a matter the 
student of the primitive Church can hardly be 
ignorant of, that the development of doctrine does 
not begin where the New Testament ends; it begins, 
not behind it, but without it, though, perhaps, after 
it, on a lower level, amid influences less strong and 
less noble than those of the Apostolic circle. It 
starts with tradition, with confused memories, with 
blind and stumbling endeavours to comprehend 
what was said and believed by the multitude, not 
what had been written: and explained by the 
Apostles. To deal with the sub-Apostolic age as 
if it had, or had used, the New Testament, as if the 
Pauline or the Johannine theology had worked 
itself into the collective consciousness and become 
intelligible as a reasonable or even as an oral tra- 
dition, is not to exhibit the historical or scientific 
spirit, it is simply to deal with history in the cate- 
gories of a sect ora school. The age when “Greek 
ideas and usages” began to exercise their influence 
on Christian thought was an age when for that 
thought the theology of the New Testament, as we 
understand the term, could not be said to be. And 
when it did come to be, the mind that came to the 
New Testament was one penetrated by those very 
Greek ideas whose influence it was the function of 
the historian to trace. Hence the omission seems to 
us to have been due to a scientific appreciation of 
the problem ; the criticism to be due to the absence 
in the critic of a like scientific appreciation and 
critical sense. 

These incidental criticisms enable us to touch the 
fundamental defect of the book: it is never so much 
dogmatic in idea and principle as when it is most 
historical in form. There is ample knowledge of litera- 
ture that may be used in history, but no correspond- 
ing historical use of it. The appearance of inquiry is 
illusive; there is abundant evidence both of search 
and research, but not for the purpose of discovery, 
only for proofs and arguments in support of points 
to be proved. The process is conducted in the 
interests of a dogma which existed before the 
process, and is made to determine all the results 
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to be reached. And this dogma, spite of appear- 
ances to the contrary, is not the Incarnation, 
but the Church; the one is primary, the other 
secondary. The Church is the one fixed point, the 
one sure reality—what is of it and in it is, ipso 
facto, of God. And it is the Church of dogma, not of 
history ; very different from the society that can be 
seen by the eyes of men organising itself through 
struggle with its environment and assimilation from 
it. Dogma frankly using its own tongue is doing 
what can be understood, but dogma speaking as if it 
were an historical inquirer only confuses issues and 
bewilders learners. 

And it is because of this prior and parent dogma 
that we join issue with Mr. Gore. As to his actual 
construction of the doctrine of the Incarnation, little 
need be said. Our main regret is that he views the 
doctrine through the Church rather than the Church 
through the doctrine, and so he narrows his doctrine 
to the Church instead of raising and enlarging the 
Church by the measure and majesty of the doctrine. 
As a result, his treatment is inadequate and wanting 
in catholicity ; it is handled too much as the apology 
for a local ecclesiastical theory, and too little as the 
supreme and all-determinating mystery of the 
Christian faith. So far as he goes in dogmatic 
exposition, he is lucid, reverent, often penetrating, 
always thoughtful. We cannot, indeed, conceive 
how our Lord “habitually spoke under the limita- 
tions of a properly human consciousness,” unless He 
thought under the same limitations; and if He did, 
some of Mr. Gore’s positions must be modified. Can 
he maintain, for example, the idea that Christ was 
impeccable and “could not sin,” and yet affirm His 
true and proper humanity? If it could not fall, 
in what way was it like man’s, and wherein did His 
virtue or merit consist ? or what could temptation 
signify to the impeccable? Would it not be a 
mere appearance? Then, how can he reconcile the 
universal significance and function of the Incarna- 
tion with his dogma of a limited Church and 
particularist sacraments? By his theory of the 
Church he gets possession of the creeds; but 
by his doctrine of the Incarnation, which places 
Christ in universal relations, the particularism of his 
ecclesiastical theory is cancelled. Then his doctrine 
of development strikes us as curiously abortive. 
It must either be good for the whole history of the 
Church, or good for no part at all; and how does it 
harmonise with the remarkable difference of his 
attitude to modern and to patristic thought? Into 
the handling of the Fathers much unreality seems to 
enter. A modern mind full of ideas which it owes 
to modern thought may easily read into the Fathers 
ideas they never meant to express, or did or could 
conceive. It is the business of the historical student 
to read the mind of the third century with the mind 
of to-day ; but it is the temptation of the dogmatist 
to read the mind of to-day into the mind of the third 
century. Surely the time has come when this should 
cease, and we should frankly say: “The Fathers did 
not know the Apostolic age or the age of Christ as 
well as we do; their knowledge was less accurate, 
their canons and methods of interpretation more 
arbitrary and less sure; therefore we shall use them 
as authorities for the study of history, but not as 
authorities in doctrine.” If Mr. Gore had come to 
his subject in this spirit, all his doctrine as to the 
Incarnation might have stood, or have even assumed 
a more perfect form; but all his doctrine as to the 
Church and its orders and sacraments would have 
been different. 


A FRENCH ESSAYIST ON ENGLISIT POETS. 


Essays on Enouisu Literature. By Edmond Scherer. Translated 
by George Saintsbury. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1891. 


THE general reader has good cause to be grateful to 
Mr. Saintsbury for the admirable patience which has 
enabled him to do into English a dozen of the late 
M. Scherer’s critical papers. The thing was worth 
doing, and Mr. Saintsbury has done it well. He has 


also told us his motives for doing it. This was not 
so well. The less we are asked to concern ourselves 
with men’s motives the better. No one would ever 
have thought of asking why Mr. Saintsbury’s busy 
pen has been so employed. When a competent 
workman puts in a new pane of glass, curiosity 
seldom prompts the question—Why the workman 
became a glazier. Mr. Saintsbury had three motives 
for translating M. Scherer instead of doing some- 
thing original. The first was self-improvement; the 
second (almost as adequate) the conviction that such 
“well-nourished and robust criticism’ was worth 
reading ; and the third was the desire “to have an 
opportunity of raising a little pile of coals of fire on 
M. Scherer’s defunct head, an occupation as interest- 
ing to the man of humour as it is creditable in the 
eyes of the philosopher and the divine.” This very 
odd language is explained by the fact that once 
upon a time M. Scherer reviewed a book of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s and forbore to praise it. The latter’s 
“soft answer” now lies before us. 

When considering M. Scherer, you must at once 
deal with the objection that he is often common- 
place. That he is so undisguisedly mitigates, but 
does not obliterate, the offence. A worthy man, 
fundamentally sound, correct and judicious, but 
undeniably dull at times. To say of him, as he says 
of Wordsworth, that ennui clings to his name, 
would, we hope, be to exaggerate, but his strain is 
not soul-animating. Mr. Saintsbury sees this clearly 
enough, and seeks in his introduction with much 
skill to avoid the objection, by sneering at the critics 
who are not dull. We live, so it would appear, 
amongst a skittish generation, always seeking as 
their sign, “Laughter holding both his sides.” There 
is—so Mr. Saintsbury says—*so much criticism which 
crackles to deafening with epigram, which blazes to 
dazzling with epithet, which amuses even while irrit- 
ating, and which yet is, alack! absolutely unimport- 
ant.” We are also toid that M. Scherer “knew very 
well, and always acted on the principle, that to make 
an avowedly critical study a mere stalking-horse for 
shooting random shots of pleasantry, a mere em- 
broidery frame for elaborating patches of fine writ- 
ing, is a gross offence against art, and a gross 
dereliction of literary duty.” 

These observations, however, do not remove the 
objection—which is, not that M. Scherer does not toss 
a cap and bells, or indulge in fine writing, but that 
his general effect upon his readers is a little weari- 
some; an effect which is produced—so, at least, the 
reader feels persuaded—not by any self-denying ordi- 
nance placed upon himself by M. Scherer, or by any 
resolute determination to forswear gaiety, but by 
something congenital, inevitable, incurable. M.Scherer 
is quite as lively as God made him, and does his 
honest best to be as sprightly as he can. Most 
people do. Even Mr. Saintsbury, despite the fact 
that he might fairly apply to himself the words of 
Provost Pawkie in Galt’s delightful story—‘“ I dinna 
think I was ever what could be called a funny man, 
but only just as ye would say a thought agee in that 
way ”—and though he telis us he hates “ critical fire- 
works,” is yet to be found making the surely very 
squibbish remark to be read at the top of the thirty- 
second page of his introduction, to the effect that M. 
Scherer, in his treatment of George Eliot, “ twitches 
that nymph’s last garment of childish faith off with 
a rather icy gravity, and apparently without the 
slightest pleasure.” This surely is rather waggish. 

But Mr. Saintsbury is quite right in protesting 
against the boycotting of authors, particularly critical 
authors, simply because they are not all Arnolds 
or Bagehots. Readers should remember their own 
necessities as well as their pleasures. 

The present reviewer recalls once humbly 
assisting at a consultation between an eminent. 
leader of the Chancery Bar whose head, to employ 
Mr. Saintsbury’s pbra-e, is now “defunct,” and a 
famous Common Lawyer who has since abandoned 
his profession and become a Cabinet Minister. The 
latter was volatile and rhetorical, the former had as 
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much volatility as Sir Robert Peel and as little 
rhetoric as the Duke of Wellington. In the course 
of the consultation the volatile one exclaimed, with 
rueful humour, “ But, Mr. Southgate, you have no 
enthusiasm”; whereupon the gentleman referred to 
looked solemnly over his papers and replied, “ Our 
client has no need of enthusiasm; he seeks an 
injunction.” 

It would not be true in critical matters to say 
that we have no need of enthusiasm—for we have 
great need of it—but we also sorely lack wise injunc- 
tions; and such are to be had from M. Scherer—not, 
indeed, in great abundance, but in a very appreciable 
quantity. 

M. Scherer was by birth and education a French 
Protestant, and when a boy spent some time in 
England under the care of a divine who is described 
by M. Octave Gréard, in his monograph on Scherer, 
as the Rev. Thomas Loader of Monmouth. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s comment is amusingly characteristic. 
He suggests that had M. Gréard been less ignor- 
ant than he presumably is of English ecclesiastical 
matters he would have discovered that Mr. Loader 
belonged to some Dissenting sect, and was not, there- 
fore, entitled to be called Reverend at all. It does 
not occur to Mr. Saintsbury that it is at least pos- 
sible that an acquaintance even with English ecclesi- 
astical matters might have left M. Gréard what it 
found him, a gentleman, and therefore indisposed 
to dock a learned stranger of a title usually at- 
tributed to him. But indeed it is barely imaginable 
to suppose a foreigner interested in a question so 
bleak and dreary as to which of two kinds of 
Protestant pastor is the better entitled to the use 
of a prefix indicative of a sacerdotal character which 
no sane man born beyond the four seas would ever 
dream of imputing to either. 

Mr. Saintsbury, however, is nothing if not 
parochial. He affects, in a note on page 46, to be 
much shocked with M. Scherer for calling George 
Eliot “Mrs. Lewes,” when it is notorious she 
was never married to anyone of that name. This 
introduction of “ Mr. Legality” into literature, once 
so general and therefore so offensive, is now amusing 
as a relic. 

With regard to the contents of this book, the 
papers best worth reading are those on Milton, 
Sterne, and Wordsworth, the last being, in our 
judgment, not only the best in the book, but a really 
great achievement. Read the last ten pages of this 
criticism, and you will never withhold from M. 
Scherer the respect due to a real critic. His com- 
prehension of Wordsworth is complete: “He 
[Wordsworth] possesses, at a pinch, sublimity of 
sentiment and of language, but it is only as an 
exception and by a kind of infraction of his prin- 
ciples.” And again, “ Taking him where he is pure 
and without blemish—that is to say, somewhere 
halfway between his deliberate simplicity, between 
his propensities of a somewhat didactic kind, and 
between the lyrism, also too conscious and slightly 
declamatory of the great odes—you will find some- 
thing of altogether superior quality.” 

And yet with all this understanding language is 
a terrible barrier. M. Scherer quotes with rapture 
from the Excursion the dreadful lines beginning— 


“« At length towards the Cottage I returned 
Fondly, and traced with interest more mild.” 


“Never,” he says, “has there been expressed as a 
whole, with such puissant simplicity and with plas- 
ticity so sovereign, the whole gamut of sentiments 
which Nature awakes.” This unlucky quotation 
shakes one’s faith to its centre. A man who says 
that of those lines, will say anything; but we shall 
do well to calm ourselves. M. Scherer had no great 
feeling for language. Had he had it, he would not 
have said, “ Yet, with all these faults, Keats is very 
far from being an ordinary person ;” but even with- 
out a feeling for language it is possible to be a 
sensible critic. The two papers on Shakespeare are 
no great things. Indeed, we wonder how Mr. Saints- 


bury came to include the first, which is not above 
the level of the schoolroom. There are also three 
papers on George Eliot, only the last of which can, 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s phrase, be called “important,” 
though there are excellent observations in both the 
others. But the whole book is one which sensible 
people will take pleasure in reading if they are not 
already acquainted with its contents. 


DICKENS-LAND. 


A Weex’s Tramp in Dickens-Lanp: Together with Personal 
Reminiscences of the “Inimitable Boz” therein collected. By 
William R. Hughes, F.L.S. London: Chapman & Hall. 1891. 

Mr. HUGHEs is not ashamed to call himself a hero- 
worshipper. Indeed, his exploration of the places 
where Dickens lived, or which he used for the 
purposes of his novels, seems to have been of the 
nature of a pious pilgrimage. Coincidence attended 
him from the outset; he started in the month of 
August, when Dickens considered that Nature was at 
her loveliest ; he started on a Friday, the day upon 
which most of the important incidents of Dickens’s 
life happened. Returning from his preliminary 
journey about London, he dined according to the 
notions of Mr. Sam Weller—* pair of fowls and a 
weal cutlet ; French beans, taturs, tart, and tidiness.” 
Fortune placed him in the bedroom that Mr. Tupman 
occupied in the Bull at Rochester ; and either fortune 
or choice made his breakfast Pickwickian on the 
following morning. All this seems to have en- 
couraged Mr. Hughes; he writes fervently, devotedly. 
He is, he allows, a Dickensian, attached to a person- 
ality which he regards with intense affection and 
admiration. But his enthusiasm seems to us to have 
obscured his critical abilities. Wedo not mean that 
he cannot criticise the works of Dickens. The young 
woman in the drawing-room may say that she 
cannot read Dickens; Mr. Howells, in one of those 
little places where he takes his intellectual exercise, 
may try him delicately, and find him wanting; an 
enthusiast like Mr. Hughes may admire vastly. None 
of these things will affect appreciably Dickens's 
reputation. Nor is literary criticism wanted in a 
volume which deals chiefly with the personal aspects 
of the man and with the description of his haunts. 
We mean that in the selection which he has made 
in his choice of materials Mr. Hughes is frequently 
injudicious. In this volume of more than four 
hundred pages many incidents are recorded which 
do not seem to us to be specially interesting and 
significant. Dickens once paid a tradesman by two 
cheques, and the tradesman took them to the bank, 
“The clerk just looked at the cheques, the signa- 
ture apparently being very familiar to him, and then 
put the usual question—‘ How will you have it?’ to 
which he replied, ‘Notes, please.” There is nothing 
in this story which could hurt the feelings of any 
man; it is not profane nor immoral; but it seems to 
us to be absolutely without point. There are too 
many futilities of this kind in the book. Again, Mr. 
Hughes allows too little for the method of an 
imaginative writer; he expects always to find the 
original from which Dickens copied. There are, for 
instance, three gate-houses near Rochester Cathedral, 
and Mr. Hughes was much exercised to find out which 
of the three was Jasper’s gate-house. At last it 
dawned upon him that, “with the usual novelist’s 
licence, some points in all three gate-houses have 
been utilised for effect.” Dickens, in short, was not 
writing a guide-book to Rochester; he simply took 
suggestions and hints, combined them, and altered 
them at his will. He surely should not be said to 
be employing the novelist’s usual licence—we prefer 
this order of the words; he was not at the end of 
the novelist’s right, but at the beginning of the 
novelist’s necessity, when he let his imagination and 
his observation work together. 

On the other hand, his enthusiasm led Mr. Hughes 
to take an immense amount of pains. He knew far 
better how to acquire material than how to omit it 
judiciously afterwards. If a local tradesman had done 
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any work for Dickens, Mr. Hughes swooped down 
upon him at once, and extracted from him his utmost 
information. Sometimes such information was quite 
insignificant, as in the instance which we have 
already quoted; but often enough Mr. Hughes came 
away with an interesting fact to weave into his 
book. We hear several estimates of Dickens from 
such sources. “Mr. Dickens,” says one—a builder— 
“was always very straightforward, honourable, and 
kind, and paid his bills most regularly.” Someone, 
shortly after the death of Dickens, referred to the 
great loss when speaking to the waiter at the “Sir 
John Falstaff.” “A very great loss to us, sir,” the 
waiter answered ; “he had all his beer sent in from 
this house”! A labourer with whom Dickens had 
been chatting was asked if he knew who it was that 
had been speaking to him. “I don’t know who it 
was,” the man said, “ but he was a d—d good fellow, 
for he gave me a shilling.” One notes the class-bias. 
He paid his bills, got his beer from the local inn, and 
gave tips; men could appreciate his justice and 
generosity who had but little notion of his 
genius. Those who would consider him solely as an 
author, find his work so full of his strong human 
personality that they are compelled to think of him 
also asa man. In “ David Copperfield” one finds a 
good book, but one finds a good friend also. The 
charm of his work is largely personal; there is in it 
a perfectly natural attitude of friendliness towards 
the reader. It is not only that Dickens had wide 
sympathies, although that commonplace is true; 
he had the power of winning the sympathies of 
others. His critics will never, perhaps, be quite able 
to explain its existence; most certainly they will 
never be able to argue it away—not even in America, 
where, as Mr. Howells in one of his most Bostonian 
moments informs us, “the race has gained a height 
never reached before.” 

The interest of Mr. Hughes's description of those 
places which Dickens has made famous is increased 
by many illustrations, mostly by Mr. Kitton, who 
accompanied Mr. Hughes on his pilgrimage; and a 
good index makes it a very useful reference volume. 
A less fervent disciple might, perhaps, have shown 
more judgment in the selection of material ; and the 
material selected might have been arranged with 
more coherence and lucidity. But we are not un- 
grateful for much which is new and important in the 
volume 


‘THE MAGAZINES. 


ONE naturally turns to the fiction in the lighter 
December magazines; for, although only a few of 
them blossom like Christmas roses into double 
numbers, they almost all contain a special story. 
The reviewer has read more than a dozen—none of 
them without entertainment, and several with much 
interest. “On the Western Circuit” (English Illus- 
trated), by Mr. Hardy, is not quite in his most 
moving vein, yet it is truer and more human than 
any of the others: a story would need to be very 
good indeed before it could be equalled with Mr. 
Hardy’s second-best. It tells how a man wooed and 
married one woman while he was, without knowing 
it, in love with another. She whom he weds 
borrows the soul of her he loves and deceives him, 
not understanding what she is doing; and the only 
art-magic employed is human nature. It is very 
skilful. “A Castaway of the South” (English Illus- 
trated), by Mr. Gilbert Parker, is a good sensational 
narrative with some powerful passages: the omni- 
vorous and the credulous readers of fiction will like 
it better than those who are slower to take things 
for granted. ‘ Pearlin’ Jean” (Blackwood), by Mr. 
J. M. Scott-Moncrieff, is a carefully-studied story of 
homely Scotch life in an east-coast fishing village. 
A very old story it is, and the writer has 
not introduced any new element into it. A 
shallow-hearted girl forsakes her poor lover and 
marries a well-to-do gentleman of infirm health, 
and the jilted lad blows his brains out: it is the 


environment of the melodrama that interests us— 
the simple folk, the pleasant Scotch dialect, the 
primitive ways and ideas, all fresher and more 
charming than the latest century-end romance from 
New.York or Paris, because they are all a century 
old. “The History of a Failure” (Longmans), by 
Mr. E. Chilton, is a story with a purpose—a Christ- 
mas legend with a Dickensy flavour. The persons 
are all caricatures, including Emerson Postlethwaite, 
a well-bred Tiny Tim; but the lesson—that there is 
more in heaven and earth than is dreamt of in 
philosophy—can be taught fantastically quite well. 
Mr. Chilton brings it straight home to our bosoms. 
It would be difficult for anybody with the merest 
rag of temperament to read the conclusion of “The 
History of a Failure” dry-eyed: nor need the fact 
repel anybody, for the pathos is not maudlin. ‘ Des- 
demony” (Temple Bar), by Mr. H. Musgrave, is not 
without power; but the brutal jealousy of such an 
inferior creature as Bob Kewney, even though it 
ends in murder and suicide, is not interesting. 
Desdemony herself is delicate and delightful; art, 
however, won’t have Caliban married to Miranda, no 
matter what may happen in actual life. Dickens 
was right when he made Quilp’s wife a heartless 
fool, though pretty. Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
“Christmas Shadrach” (Century) is too evidently 
made to order. A shadrach is a piece of iron or 
iron-ore which passes through the smelting furnaces 
without being affected by the great heat. On 
that account the iron-workers have given it the name 
of one of the Hebrew children who passed through 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace unhurt. The Shad- 
rach is able to give out to human beings something 
of its power to keep their minds cool when they are 
in danger of being overheated. In Mr. Stockton's 
story the talisman changes hands several times 
among two pair of lovers—with results. Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich’s “ Christmas Fantasy ” (Century) is a pleas- 
ant invention, with a moral for children of all ages. 
“Tryphena and Tryphosa” (Macmillan) is not comic, 
in spite of the title. It is a tragic story of the 
Salvation Army, well written and convincing till the 
very end. Tryphosa’s great self-sacrifice is quite 
right; but it is inartistic to ask us to believe that 
Tryphena spent the rest of her life as a Salvationist. 
“The Candidate” (Cornhill) is a most entertaining 
account of how Seng of Pekin failed for thirty years 
to pass his exams.; and how, when he was certain to 
pass, he, for reasons sufficient, failed to sit. ‘The 
Adventures of a Guinea-Pig” (Argosy) deals with 
that prosaic biped—given to wandering in many 
pastures, especially on Sunday—the pulpit-supplier, 
and is very bright and amusing. International 
fiction is represented by Mrs. M. F. W. Cross’s “ Mrs. 
Hibbert” (Gentleman's), the story of an American 
widow who comes to Europe dnd London, and after 
breaking hearts returns to New York to marry 
a Yankee doctor. It is more after the style 
of Julien Gordon than the style of Henry James. 
Professor Church’s “ Demoleon and Artystone” 
(Victorian Magazine), the loves of a disciple of 
Hippocrates and a Persian damsel, is somewhat tame, 
though pleasant to read. “The Highwaymen” 
(Newbery House), by Miss Florence Scannel, will 
please girls; and so will Mrs. L. T. Meade’s “ Yellow 
Dragon Vases” (Atalanta). Everybody should 
read Mr. Hardy’s “ Western Circuit,’ Mr. Chilton’'s 
“ History of a Failure,” and the anonymous “ Try- 
phena and Tryphosa.” 

The completed fiction is really bright this month. 
For the rest, the magazines are dull—the literary 
papers unusually so. In The New Review Mr. H. D. 
Traill gets into deep water over the paradox that 
“the literary drama” is, and always bas been, a con- 
tradiction in terms. He actually becomes quite stupid 
in a comparison of Shakespeare with Dion Boucicault. 
Only eight out of Shakespeare's plays hold the stage 
still; therefore the rest as plays are failures. “ More 
than 75 per cent. of failures to less than 25 per cent. 
of successes! Compare such a record as this with 
that of, say, the late Mr. Dion Boucicault!” What 
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record of the late Mr. Dion Boucicault? None of 
Shakespeare’s plays, so far as we know, were total 
failures at the time of their production. Some of 
Dion Boucicault’s were. Three hundred years hence 
these eight plays of Shakespeare will in all likelihood 
still hold the stage; in thirty, Boucicault’s very 
name will be forgotten. A review of Signor Negri’s 
“Life and Works of George Eliot” in Blackwood is 
well worth reading. Signor Negri appears to be 
the first foreigner who has really understood George 
Eliot. Mr. Saintsbury writes of William Cobbett in 
Macmillan’s, a careful and elaborate essay. Pro- 
fessor Hales, remembering that Milton once projected 
a drama on the same subject as Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, has been led to institute a comparison 
between Macbeth and “ Paradise Lost” in the Nine- 
teenth Century. In the same magazine Professor 
Blackie writes in his breezy style of “ Shakespeare 
and Modern Greek” apropos of a modern Greek 
translation of Hamlet. Vernon Lee’s “Of Writers 
and Readers” (New Review), and Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“ Mimes of Herondas” (Contemporary), are the most 
attractive of the literary articles. 

Lord Ribblesdale’s “ Railway Journey with Mr. 
Parnell” is interesting chiefly for the light it throws 
on Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of Home Rule. How- 
ever complete it may have been, it had this radical 
error—that it was based on distrust of Ireland. 
“Home Rule was to be a measure granted by degrees 
to Ireland on her preferment.” Dr. Dunckley’s 
“ Democratic Government” (Contemporary) is an 
able review of M. de Laveleye’s “ Le Gouvernement 
dans la Démocratie.” Other attractive papers are 
“The Mistletoe Bough” (Cornhill) ; “The Coming of 
Summer” (Longman's), by Richard Jeffries; “ Angels 
in Art” (Atalanta), an illustrated article by Miss 
Helen Zimmern ; and an illustrated article on Raphael 
(Century). The English Illustrated contains a great 
variety of matter, and makes a charming picture- 
book. 

We reserve our opinion of the Victorian Magazine 
and of the Welsh Review until we have seen more 
of them. 


SHORT STORIES. 


1, Deck-Cuatr Stortes. By Richard Pryce. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1891, 


2. Exreven Possinte Cases. By Frank R. Stockton, Q, and others. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1891. 


3. Tue Pogr’s Avprence anp By Clara Savile Clarke. 
London: Cassell & Co, 1891. 


Mr. RIcHARD PRYCE, in his new collection of short 
stories, frequently deals with very familiar materials. 
The discovered fraud and the stolen jewels are sub- 
jects which, since the first monthly magazine 
emerged from chaos, have been very popular with 
the writers of short stories. But Mr. Pryce can do 
something with such materials; he has a touch, a 
manner, that lends them a certain distinction. He 
has that air of authority which gives conviction even 
to the most improbable tales ; he writes clearly and, 
as it seems, without hesitation; he frequently 
will allow something for the imagination of the 
reader, and in the writing of short stories the 
art of judicious omission is peculiarly import- 
ant. Of those stories which deal with the old 
magazine subjects, the cleverest is probably “* With- 
out the Wedding Garment;” it contains some use- 
ful suggestions for the acquisitive and unscrupulous. 
But we like better a story on far more uncon- 
ventional lines—‘*The Curious Case of William 
Batten;” much in it is hinted, effectively, which 
would have been explained at length and spoiled by 
a more common writer. In “The Venus of Paris” 
Mr. Pryce seems to miss his usual authority and 
directness; he mistrusts his own story, and is con- 
sequently lost. If we were anxious to find more 
fault, we might speculate as to the origin of the 
first story in the book. But, on the whole, this is a 
very bright and readable collection of tales; a 
word of praise should be given especially to the 


dialogue throughout. It is particularly fresh and 
natural. 

Eleven Possible Cases” consists of short stories 
by eleven different writers, and is consequently a 
very unequal book. Mr. Stockton tells a story of a 
lady who imagined that she had dropped a diamond 
bracelet into the sea. She sent a diver to look for 
it. As she had never dropped it, the diver naturally 
never foundit. But he found ashark, who swallowed 
his electric lamp. The shark died from the shock, 
and the diver secured its body. He cut it open and 
found inside a bottle containing the confession of a 
murder for which his brother had been wrongfully 
accused. But it is not a humorous story. There is 
a marvellously vivid and impressive sketch by 
Joaquin Miller, entitled “A Lion and a Lioness,” 
which would make a good subject for a popular 
picture. Most of the stories in the collection are 
of the exciting kind; the adventures of a million 
dollars, the theft of jewels, the end of the world, 
provide subjects for such stories. Readers who 
are fond of romance will be well satisfied with 
“ Eleven Possible Cases.” 

Of the two stories, “The Poet’s Audience” and 
“Delilah,” the first is, we think, the: better. The 
characters contained in it seem to us particularly 
real; their circumstances, the scenes in which they 
move, have much less conviction. Most of these 
characters do not possess proper names: they are 
distinguished as the Princess, the Poet, the Foreign 
Gentleman, for instance. This trick, however, is 
partially abandoned after a certain point in the 
story ; it is, indeed, a clumsy trick and only effective 
in a very short story, or in the case of one character 
only. The heroine of “The Poet’s Audience” has 
three lovers: one whom she hates, one whom she 
likes, and one whom she loves. She marries the one 
whom she likes, who is certainly the finest character 
in the story; but she is not able to forget the Poet, 
whom she loves. The concluding scenes of the 
story are pathetic and artistic. “Delilah” is more 
commonplace. It deals with a politician, married, 
who is drawn away from his wife by an ordinary 
adventuress. His character is well drawn, but the 
quality of the.story as a whole is not very high. 
The author is better suited with a somewhat fanciful 
subject, as in “The Poet’s Audience,” than in this 
description of a dull intrigue. 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC THRIFT. 
Mvurvat Turirr. By (Rev.) J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. (‘Social 
Questions of To-day.’’) London: Methuen & Co. 1891. 

THIs is an interesting contribution to the inductive side of Social 
Science. It is a histury and description of the various types of 
Friendly Society that have existed in England—from the local, 
unstable, and financially unsound little clubs which appear to have 
been common at the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and the secret orders (in imitation of the 
Freemasons) which began during the latter period and were sup- 
pressed by law in consequence of the French Revolution—down 
to the great societies of to-day. There is a good deal of curious 
learning in the book, and much that is interesting to the student 
of charitable methods. ‘Thus in the South and Kast of England 
we find a type which may be called “the patronised friendly 
society,” a form of thrift imposed on the working classes from 
outside, and only rendered possible by the spirit of dependence 
fostered by the old Poor Law; and regarded by the author 
apparently as incidentally beneficial but essentially bad, because 
it contravenes the principle of self-help. Mr. Wilkinson severely 
condemns the present “ collecting societies”—thongh he has a 
good word for the management of the Prudential—and eon- 
siders them at best necessary evils of a transitional stage in the 
development of Society. There is a useful sketch of the growth 
of central control, and some timely criticism of current schemes 
of national insurance, especially Canou Blackley’s—which he has 
before attacked—and Mr. Moore Ede’s, the insuperable difficulty 
of which seems to be the cost of collecting coutributious. Mr. 
Wilkinson hopes, for his own part, to see something done ‘to- 
wards a scheme of national insurance by the future Parish 
Councils—which we are afraid will necessitate a great deal of 
that central control which he deprecates—and insists that, what- 
ever happens, nothing is to be done to weaken the spirit of self- 
help. The book contains much that can only be dealt with fairly 
by specialists ; but it is timely and useful, if only as an indication 
of the mass of data that must be mastered in order to propose a 
tolerable scheme of national insurance, c ie 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir was Mr. Froude who once asserted that in the annals of 
ten centuries of Irish history there was not a man or woman 
who possessed “ sufficient firmness of texture to be carved into 
dramatic outline.” Dr. Collier thinks such a verdict is only 
partially true, and therefore in “ Central Figures of Irish His- 
tory,” from the fifth century to the seventeenth, he endeavours 
to depict the chief actors who helped to shape the destinies of 
their country up to the final conquest of Ireland in 1603. He 
has wisely followed in this brief epitome the biographical 
method, and we accordingly are presented with a series of 
historical portraits, drawn with sympathetic interest and the 
skill of a practised hand. Throughout, the book is carefully 
written, and its pages throw considerable light on some of the 
famous men whose lives refute, in part at least, the statement 
of Mr. Froude. 

“The Pilgrim Fathers neither Puritans nor Persecutors”’ is 
the title of a scholarly pamphlet by the City Chamberlain which 
has reached a fourth edition. It : Be in an effectual way with 
some current historical fallacies, aud is marked by unobtrusive 
but real research. The Pilgrim Fathers were Separatists, and 
had no connection, so at least Mr. Scott contends, with the 
Puritans who subsequently settled in New England at Salem 
and Boston in Massachusetts. The principles and practices of 
the two parties differed widely: “the Separatists ever con- 
tending for freedom of conscience and separation from the 
powers of the State, while the Puritans remained in connection 
with the State Church, and held both in England and New 
England that the State should be authoritative in matters of 
religion.” Some extremely interesting facts are mentioned in 
these pages in connection with the early history of the Inde- 
pendents in the City of London. 

Dr. Alfred Schofield in “Physiology for Schools,” has 
written—to meet the requirements of the New Code—an 
admirable little class-book, which eau scarcely fail to evoke an 
intelligent interest in the subject even in the mind of a dull and 
backward child. Few men are better able to present in a lucid 
and attractive form the accepted teachings of science in relation 
to physiology, and in this instance Dr. Schofield has been more 
than usually successful in bringing a difficult subject within the 
comprehension of the youngest scholar. The book contains a 
number of wood engravings, which help to bring out into due 
prominence the most important statements of the text. 

By no means a book to neglect is that entitled “ Letters of 
James Smetham.” He was an artist who somehow missed fame 
and its rewards, though as distinguished a critic as Mr. Ruskin 
once expressed himself as “quite amazed, almost awed,” by the 
degree of talent, industry, and thoughtfulness displayed in his 
drawings. Dante Gabriel Rossetti honoured James Smetham 
with his friendship, and declared, with generous enthusiasm, 
that his pictures, in colour, sentiment, and nobility of thought, 
deserve to be “classed with the very flower of modern art.” 
James Smetham was the son of a Methodist minister, and was 
born at Pately Bridge, in Yorkshire, in the autumn of 1821; he 
died in London, after a life of comparative isolation, and no 
little disappointment, in February, 1889. He was an unconven- 
tional man, sensitive, visionary, lacking, perhaps, in decision of 
eharacter, and, without any doubt, deficient in energy and per- 
severance. He was a brilliant conversationalist and a delightful 
correspondent, and to those who possessed his confidence he 
unbosomed himself with the artlessness almost of a child. Out 
of this latter cireumstance springs the charm of these letters— 
they touch life, literature. and art at many points, and often the 
criticism of all three is subtle and most striking. We have been 
reminded more than once, in reading these es, of James 
Hinton, though we do not mean to hint by such an allusion that 
Smetham was as deep and philosophic a thinker. Like Hinton, 
Smetham lived habitually at a high altitude, and was, above 
everything else, a man of faith. These letters are written in 
many moods, and there is humour and pathos, satire and pity 
about them, and the reader feels throughout that he is in the 
company of a man of wide reading, deep, but never obtruded. 
spirituality, and true imaginative insight. Where thoughtful 

ks are appreciated this book deserves a thought. 


* CENTRAL Ficures or Irish History. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 
London, Belfast, and New York: Marcus Ward & Co. 12mo. 

Tue Prircrtm FatHERS NEITHER PuRITANS NOR PERSECUTORS. 
Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.S. Fourth Edition. London: Elliot Stock. 
Crown 8vo. (4d.) 

Puysiotocy ¥or Scnoors.—In Thteo Stages. Stage I. By A. T. 
Schofield, M.D, 12mo, (5d. paper, 6d. cloth). 

Letrers or James SMETHAM, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR. 
Edited by Sarah Smetham and William Davies. Portrait. Mac- 
millan & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Lapy Hymn Waiters, By Mrs, E. R. Pitman. London, Edinburgh, 
and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. Crown 8vo. (5s.) 

Leaves From THE Loc or A GENTLEMAN Gipsy: In WaystpE Camp 
AND Cagavan, By Gordon Stables, M.D., C.M., R.N. Illustrated. 
London: Jarrold & Sons. Demy 8vo. 

Tue Devit's PicrurE Booxs: A History or Piayinc Capps. By 
Mrs. J. King Vau Rensselaer. [Illustration. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Royal 8vo. (25s, net.) 

Mary Harrison’s Guipe To Cookery. By the Author of 
“ The Skilful Cook,” etc. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co, Crown 8vo. (5s.) 


“Lady Hymn Writers” is a title which, of course, explains 
itself. Mrs. Pitman has obtained cues from all quarters, and 
the result is a fairly interesting compilation. Everybody who 
is at all acquainted with the subject is familiar with the names 
of Frauces Ridley Havergal, Charlotte Elliott, Adelaide Anne 
Procter, C. F. Alexander, A. L. Waring, Elizabeth Prentiss, and 
Ann Steele, but such names entirely fail to exhaust the list of 
women who have enriched the hymnology of the Christian 
Church. Mrs. Pitman gives sketches biographical and anec- 
dotal rather than critical of these and a number of less dis- 
tinguished lady hymn-writers, and many people no doubt will 
appreciate the enthusiasm with which she has pursued her 
inquiries. The volume, however, seems to have been rather 
carelessly read for press, and there is a singularly unfortunate 
error near its opening page in the shape of an allusion to Lord 
“‘Shelborne’s ” Book of Praise.” 

People differ about the most healthful and fascinating mode of 
travel, but in Dr. Gordon Stables’ opinion—and he is certainly en- 
titled tospeak, since he hasknocked about the world a good deal both 
by land and sea—there is no form of locomotion comparable to a 
cruise upon wheels in a roomy, well-appointed caravan. He has 
just written a big book in which he extols the freedom of such a 
life and the opportunities which it gives of studying men and 
manners in villages and hamlets which lie wide of the common 
beat. In three seasons out of the four—provided, of course, the 
“land-yacht ” is water-tight—much yuiet enjoyment can be 
gained by people who set out with a stock of gocd nature and 
common sense. Winter, declares Dr. Gordon Stables, is the 
time for preparation, for a caravan takes months to build, fit, 
and furnish. He believes that the best plan of all is to combine 
camp and caravan life, and he fully describes how to organise 
and carry out this “ gentleman-gipsy sort of life.” The book 
is plentifully illustrated. It abonnds in capital stories of way- 
side adventures and encounters with local magnates, and it is 
written from the first pages to the last with a touch of vagabond 
humonr and no lack of descriptive skill. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer calls her history of playing-cards ‘“‘ The 
Devil's Picture-Books,” a quaint title which she has borrowed 
from the austere Puritans of the Commonwealth, who looked 
with displeasure on such pastimes. The origin of cards is still 
a matter of conjecture, and their ingenious inventor is likely now 
to remain for ever unknown. Almost every country in Europe, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer reminds us, has at one time or another laid 
claim to having been the first to use “The Devil’s Picture- 
Books”; but it seems a tolerably well-established fact that they 
came into vogue in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and England 
almost at the same time. They seem, indeed, to have been intro- 
duced into Europe from the East by the Crusaders or by wander- 
ing gipsy fortune-tellers, who turned them to account for purposes 
of divination. A good deal of curious information about unique 
and rare forms of the game will be found in this handsome 
volume, which is avowedly based—in part, at least—on the 
works of La Croix, Taylor, Chatto, and Singer. The gossip of 
the green-table has not been overlooked in this vivacious chronicle, 
and in this connection Louis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin, of 
course, figure prominently. Even that blessed martyr Charles I. 
“did not disdain to create a monopoly of playing-cards by buy- 
ing all those produced by the Cardmakers’ Company of London 
and selling them at a much higher price.” One capital story— 
too good to omit—runs as follows:—“ A- certain electress in 
Germany one evening was guilty of an‘ irregularity,’ a euphonious 
term reserved for the exclusive use of persons of the highest 
rank. A courtier took notice of the eccentricities of the play, 
whereupon the princess expressed her surprise. ‘ Pardon, madam,’ 
was the instant response, ‘my suspicions could not fall on you— 
sovereigns cheat only for crowns.’ ” 

As a practical exponent of the culinary art, Miss Mary 
Harrison is already favourably known all over the land, and _ 
nobody can glane¢ at her “Guide to Modern Cookery” without 
finding abundant evidence of the knowledge and skill which 
have made her name a household word. Pestalozzi once declared 
that half the education of a woman comes through her fingers, 
and Miss Harrison does not believe that her book or anybody 
else’s can take the place of practical experience in the kitchen. — 
The volume is thoroughly up to date. and the directions are 
clear and explicit; in fact, the practical utility of the work is 
not open to question. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1891. 


NOTICE. 

THE SPEAKER of next week will appear as a 
Special Number, will consist of Forty-Fight Pages, 
exclusive of wrapper, and will contain, in addition 
to the usual contents, Reviews of Christmas Litera- 
ture and a Series of Special Political and Literary 
Articles by writers of eminence. 

Sir Charles Dilke will contribute to the number 
an article on “ The Evacuation of Egypt” ; Mr. G. 
J. Shaw-Leferre, M.P., will write on * Short Parlia- 
ments”; Mr. A. Birrell, M.P., on “Gossip in a 
Library”; Mr. A. B. Walkley on “ The Drama in 
1891” ; Mr. Quiller Couch on “ The Literary Reputa- 
tions of the Year”; Mr. Barry Pain on “ The Old 
Humour and the New”; and contributions will also 
appear from Principal Fairbairn, Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Professor Minto, Mr. George 
Moore, &c. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE Eighty Club held an unusually successful 
meeting on Wednesday, when Dr. SPENCE WATSON 
was entertained as the guest of the club. His speech 
was one which, though it contained little new be- 
yond his very able statement of a system of licensing 
reform, struck ali who heard it as singularly happy. 
Penetrated by « spirit of the noblest humanity, it 
gave the lie to those who declare that modern 
Liberalism is «2 narrow and soulless thing, com- 
posed of a bundle of conflicting shibboleths. Dr. 
SPENCE WATSON represents the strong and genuine 
Liberalism of the North, with its fervour, its 
enthusiasm, its wide-spreading sympathies and its 
profound faith. It is a type of Liberalism little 
understood in London clubs or by Tory critics; but 
it is the chief militant force in English polities, and 
those who heard Dr. WATSON’s speech on Wednes- 
day will find it casy to understand how the party of 
which he is a member has won its great victories in 
the past, and why at this moment it is confident of 
its approaching triumph. Mr. Mor.Ley’s speech, in 
supporting the vote of thanks to Dr. Watson, was 
specially noticeable because of the gravity of its 
tone in touching upon the social problem and the 
evidence it afforded of the fulness of the speaker's 
sympathy with our social reformers. 


COMPETENT observers, from ADAM SMITH onwards, 
have expressed the highest opinion of the ability and 
intelligence of the agricultural labourer. The Rural 
Conference on Thursday ought to convert even Lorp 
SALISBURY. At any rate, it will secure that his 
discreditable gibe about Parish Councils and Cir- 
cuses shall not be repeated, save to deride its author 
and his party. The labourers had plenty to talk 
about, and they talked well and to the point. 
Allotments, rural dwellings, ecclesiastical tyranny 
in the parish school and elsewhere—though the 
tribute paid by one speaker to one of those “ splen- 
did High Church clergymen” shows what a field is 
open to the parson who can free himself from 
tradition—the harsh administration of the Poor 
Law, the local charities—all «a ne in fcr their share 
ot pithy and spirited comment. It is melancholy, 


not give their names. 


But Agricultural Democracy 
will change all that. 


Mr. GoscHEN spoke at Glasgow on Wednesday, 
and spoke in the fashion of a man who is already 
beaten. Following the tactics which now seem to 
be common in high Ministerial circles, he busied him- 
self with a discussion of what is to happen after 
the return of the Liberals to power, addressed a long 
string of questions to the Liberal leaders, and pre- 
dicted that the return of a Home Rule majority, 
if Home Rule had not been clearly defined be- 
fore the election, must speedily be followed by 
another dissolution. It is really hardly worth 
while to continue this academic discussion. We may 
leave it to the leader-writers in the Tory newspapers. 
When the time comes, the Liberal party, with a 
majority in the House of Commons, will be well able 
to hold it own against the beaten coalition which it 
has driven from office, and will certainly allow no 
unconstitutional attempts to thwart its will to suc- 
ceed. Meanwhile, speeches like those of Mr. GOSCHEN 
on Wednesday are only worth noticing because of 
the feeling of despair they must implant in the 
breasts of the Ministerialists. 


THE EX-EMPEROR OF BRAziIL died in Paris on 
Friday night. He was a remarkable man, whose life 
whilst he was on the throne seemed to be devoted 
to the acquirement of knowledge, and whose brief 
spell of exile has been distinguished by the simple 
dignity with which its varied mortifications have 
been borne. Dom PEDRO had a passion for learning ; 
and one may reasonably suspect that he devoted so 
much time to. the acquisition of knowledge that he 
never found time to make profitable use of the vast 
stores with which his mind was filled. He was an 
amiable and upright ruler, against whom no word of 
reproach was uttered by his own people. But a 
monarchy on the soil of the American Continent 
is an exotic, and no one was surprised when the 
Brazilian Empire perished in a practically bloodless 
revolution. Nor is there the least likelihood of its 
ever being restored to life. 


Tue telegraphic news from Buenos Ayres is 
scanty and somewhat confusing. An arrangement 
appears to have been concluded between the Union 
Civica and its dissentient fraction, the Civicos, or 
Ultra-Radicals, under which GENERAL MITRE will 
be again nominated for the Presidency, and SENor 
IRIGOYEN will be put forward for the position of 
Vice-President. The old National party of the 
provinces will, it is said, nominate GENERAL 
Roca for the Presidential Chair, in which case 
avery serious rivalry will be established between 
the two most important and powerful statesmen 
of the Republic. Upon the rupture of the late 
“acuerdo”—or general agreement of all parties—both 
GENERAL MITRE and GENERAL Roca issued manifes- 
toes withdrawing from the contest, and we have no 
news that either consents again to enter the lists. 
Probably they are both waiting to see the course of 
events before again committing themselves. <A 
portion of the Army is strongly in favour of Roca, 
although in the last revolution many regiments 
sided with the Union Civica. In the English South 
American circle both Generals have advocates. 


but not surprising, that some of the delegates dared 


The Ultra-Radicals have thrown in their lot with 
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those with whom they find most affinity, rather 
than enter the race alone with the prospect of 
coming out a very bad third. The Union Civica 
(GENERAL MITRE’s party) has just given evidence of 
its power in Buenos Ayres, where it has won the 
municipal elections by an overwhelming majority. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON'S message to Congress, is- 
sued on Wednesday, is very lengthy, and deals with 
a great variety of topics. It confirms the news that 
the settlement of the Behring Sea difficulty now 
awaits only the appointment of arbitrators and their 
award; promises a satisfactory conclusion to the 
difficulty with Italy about the “deplorable and dis- 
creditable incident” in New Orleans, and suggests 
that Congress may remedy the defect in the Con- 
stitution caused by the divided responsibility of the 
Federal and State Governments in matters affecting 
foreign residents, or, at any rate, that State officials 
in such matters may be regarded as delegates of the 
Federal Government—which opens up a difficult ques- 
tion in the legal theory of Federalism. In reference 
to Chili, the President defends Mr. EGAn’s action, 
and announces that if the result of the _ in- 
vestigation of the Chilian Courts into the Balti- 
more outrage is unfavourable, “he will address a 
special message to Congress ’’—an excellent euphem- 
ism. He insists on the importance to the United 
States of the Nicaragua Canal, and recommends a 
Government guarantee of the interest on the bonds. 
He argues that as imports are increasing and the 
country prospers, the MCKINLEY tariff cannot have 
been injurious. (When will politicians grasp the idea 
of plurality of causes?) However, a certain conces- 
sion has been made to the present policy of Europe, 
a reciprocity arrangement having been concluded 
with Germany. But the most important feature in 
his message is the decided condemnation of the free 
coinage of silver, which makes it certain that he will 
veto any Bill enacting it. However, he says a good 
word for Bimetallism. The Message concludes with 
recommending a considerable increase of the Navy. 


On Tuesday the London County Council fixed 
the election of its successor for Saturday, March 
5th. The Moderate members made strenuous efforts 
to place it upon some other day between the some- 
what narrow and very inconvenient limits which Par- 
liament in its wisdom has appointed. The claims of 
the overworked tradesman, of the City man enjoying 
his suburban holiday, the Sabbath peace of the poll 
clerks and of the anxious candidates, and the hard 
case of the Jewish voters, were all used as arguments 
against Saturday. As to the latter, we believe only 
those strict Jews are affected who regard marking a 
ballot-paper as writing, and therefore as work pro- 
hibited by the Mosaic Law ; and even they will have 
two hours to vote. Of course, the real objection of 
the Moderates to Saturday is that on that day they 
can depend on the opposition of the workmen of 
London, and cannot be sure of the support of the 
City men and those shopkeepers who chiefly desire 
to keep down the rates. But it is much easier for 
both these classes to vote on a Saturday than it is 
for the working-man to do so on any other day. 


MANY details of social work of a most interesting 
description—scientific, economic, and educational— 
will be found in the seventh annual report of that 
first among the true people’s Universities, Toynbee 
Hall. With a dozen residents in the Hall itself and 
forty-five students living at its dependencies, “‘ Wad- 
ham” and “ Balliol;” with nearly two hundred “asso- 
ciates,” a current annual expenditure of £1,400, and 
an average weekly attendance during the winter 
months of 1,900 visitors, the principals of the settle- 
ment are yet not deceived as to the comparative 
inadequacy of their noble enterprise. But Toynbee 
work goes below the surface; what is done is well 
done. At the heart of it is a spirit of broad and 


enlightened magnanimity ; its mainstay is the stead'y 
personal stimulus and direction of a small group of 
devoted and experienced men—foremost among 
whom still stands Mr. BARNETT—possessed by a 
like sober, unconquerable faith. The personal contact. 
and the intellectual stimulus which are the most 
valuable elements in the education of the older 
Universities are wanted nowhere more than in the 
East End of London—unless it be in some of those 
great cities on the Continent and in America, which, 
we are glad to learn, have sent over inquirers and 
even residents to the Hall, whose object it is to plant 
similar institutions among their own people. 


THE Paris bankers are still successful in their 
struggle with the speculative sellers and the prices 
of all inter-bourse securities have been carried some- 
what higher during the week. At the same time 
the fortnightly settlement on the London Stock Ex- 
change this week proves that the speculative account 
open for the fall has been greatly reduced, and for 
the last few days, therefore, the foreign market has. 
not been as strong as it was previously. The im- 
pression is growing that before long we shall see 
another break. Nobody believes that Paris alone 
can keep up the prices of Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese securities at their present level for 
any length of time. For the moment, however, it is 
hoped that all danger of serious trouble either in 
Paris or Berlin is averted, and in consequence of the 
better feeling thus generated and of the fall in 
money rates there has been a general rise in Home 
Railway Stocks and in Consols and in other first- 
class securities. There has also been a very decided 
rise in American Railroad Securities. Railroad bonds 
have not advanced very much yet, but there is a 
remarkable rise in really good shares, that is to say, 
shares which for many years have paid dividends 
and are likely to continue paying good dividends in 
the future. There has also been a rise in speculative 
stocks, some of which will in all probability become 
dividend-paying by-and-by if the present prosperity 
lasts; others are not likely to become dividend-pay- 
ing for many years, possibly even in the lifetime of 
the present generation; but the revival of specula- 
tion in New York is carrying up the bad as well as 
the good. 


THE directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day reduced their rate of discount from 4 per cent. 
to 3} per cent., a very unusual thing in the middle of 
December. There is very generally a lowering of 
rates in the month of January, but towards the end 
of the year money is usually expected to be scarce 
and dear. The directors of the Bank of England, 
however, having kept their rate of discount at 4 per 
cent. for six weeks, and having attempted to make 
the rate effective, find themselves beaten and yield 
to the current. It remains to be seen whether the 
fall in rates in London will not lead to large gold 
exports. There are certain to be withdrawals for 
Germany, but whether they will be such as to 
disturb the market is yet uncertain. What is more 
apprehended is large withdrawals for the United 
States. In all probability Germany has not the 
means of withdrawing very large sums; but there 
can be no question that the United States can take 
as much gold as they may require. Whether they 
will require much, is, however, doubtful. Mean- 
while, the quietness of trade and the pause in specu- 
lation have so decreased the demand for loans and 
discounts that it is found impossible to keep up 
rates. In the silver market there has been some 
demand during the week for the Continent, and on 
Thursday a speculative demand arose in New York, 
probably stimulated by PRESIDENT HARRISON’S un- 
wise threat, or boast—whichever it may be—that 
the United States will compel Europe to fall in with 
the American silver policy by taking such amounts 
of gold from Europe as will convince everyone that 
there is not gold enough for the world. 
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THE RURAL CONFERENCE, 

T was a happy swing of “the long arm of coinci- 
dence” that brought the Eighty Club dinner to 

Dr. Spence Watson into immediate juxtaposition 
with the Rural Conference. We can imagine no 
better preparation for the consideration of the im- 
portant problems that were committed to the Con- 
ference than the simple, rugged eloquence of the 
speeches which the delegates found reported in 
Thursday’s newspapers. Lord Spencer’s hearty 
little address will remind us, as Lord Ripon did 
at Newcastle, that not all noble landlords are hostile 
to the genuine emancipation of the agricultural 
labourer. But what was of greater, because excep- 
tional, value was the high note of moral earnestness 
which sounded in every word of Dr. Watson’s elo- 
quent address, and of the weighty speech with 
which Mr. John Morley supported the vote of 
thanks. The special import of the occasion lay, 
indeed, not in any new development of the 
Liberal programme, though Dr. Watson contrived 
to pack into a few pregnant sentences an ably 
reasoned scheme of licensing reform. Bat of pro- 
gramme we have enough and to spare: what is more 
precious is the breathing into the dry bones of 
politics of that fine spirit of moral enthusiasm which 
brings strength to a party and success to a cause. 


Excepting Mr. Gladstone, whose speech 


we cannot deal with, there are probably no two 
politicians who possess more of this gift of raising 
men’s minds to a higher level than Mr. Morley and 
Dr. Watson. Newcastle is fortunate in having 
claims upon both of them, and we are all of us 
indebted to the Eighty Club for furnishing so 
admirable a preface to the discussions of the Rural 
Conference. 

Touching this Conference much might be said. 
The reports of the proceedings on Thursday show 
that it was a really representative gathering of the 
men who live in our villages and till our soil. As 
a political event it has been without a precedent, 
certainly without a parallel, in all our history. As 
an experimental search-light to explore the actual 
mind of the rural population, it must, from the 
necessities of the case, have fallen short of perfection. 
The discussions have been of all the greater value 
from the very diversity of the points touched on. 
But in and out of all the diverse ideas revealed 
there winds always the main clue of the revivifica- 
tion of the village, by the reorganisation of its 
collective life. The main result of the Confer- 
ence, indeed, will necessarily be to strengthen 
the demand of the Liberal party for efficient 
Village Councils as the first step to rural reform. 
On the establishment of such Councils we are all 
agreed, but there is still a great deal of unfortunate 
vagueness about the powers to be entrusted to the 
new bodies. For one thing, indeed, we may thank 
Sir John Gorst. He does not suggest Lord Salis- 
bury’s panacea of circuses, but he has contrived to 
bring out, neatly enough, the contrast between Liberal 
and Tory policy with regard to the agricultural 
labourer. What the village needs, he tells us now, 
is not an administrative council of its own, but 
merely a monthly meeting of parishioners for the 
discussion of local affairs, without legislative, 
executive, or financial powers, and limited only to the 
forwarding of recommendations to higher authorities. 
This is as far as the Conservative party can 
go in local self-government. It is needless 
to repeat that the intention of the Liberals is 
very different. We may by this time take it 
as settled that, whatever work may be given 
to District Councils, it will be the policy of the next 
Liberal Government to establish, in every parish 


having a certain population, not a mere debating 
society, but an independent, self-governing, purely 
elective, executive and administrative council, with 
its own ample powers, its own fiscal resources, and 
its own staff. In this Village Parliament, elected 
by the widest existing franchise, we expect not only 
that farm labourers and such-like ‘‘ common folk ” 
will sit, but that they will probably often compose 
the majority of the board. 

To this Democratic Village Commune will be 
entrusted the management of village affairs. What 
its exact functions should be, what limits should be 
placed upon its powers, and what should be its rela- 
tions to other local authorities, are questions which 
the Rural Conference—and, still more, the discussions 
among the rank and file of the party which must 
take place up and down the land when the reports of 
its proceedings are circulated—will do much to decide. 

Our own view, and, we believe, the intention of 
the majority of the Liberal party, is that the widest 
possible scope ought to be given to the Parish as 
contrasted with the District Council. The main 
object is to improve not so much the village as the 
villagers. Our task is to develop the farm labourer 
into a capable self-governing administrator of his 
own life; and if the Parish Council is made a reality, 
service on it may not improbably do as much for 
Hodge’s political education as service on the Town 
Council has done for many a worthy politician in 
our provincial towns. 

Mr. Tuckwell, whose authority on the subject no 
one can gainsay, suggests with reasoned temerity 
quite a long list of duties which should be entrusted 
even to the smallest Village Councils. He would have 
them absorb all the present powers of the vestry, the 
churchwardens, and the overseers; he would make 
them exclusive trustees of all parish charities and 
charity property; he would give them all the functions,, 
within their own parishes, of the existing school 
boards, highway authorities, burial boards, and (as 
regards sanitation) of the boards of guardians; he 
would enable them, after a poll of the parish, to 
adopt the Free Libraries Acts, the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act, the Paving and Lighting Acts, and to 
establish village halls, reading-rooms, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, waterworks, and recreation grounds; he 
would transfer to them the licensing powers of the 
justices, and the duty of protecting rights of way, 
commons, and other public property; and, above 
all, they must have compulsory powers to hire or 
purchase land upon equitable terms, for letting in 
allotments and for building cottages, as _ well 
as for all the foregoing purposes. The adminis- 
tration of the workhouses and other Poor Law 
institutions, which are beyond the scope of any 
one parish, had better, as Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
suggests, be transferred to the County Councils. 
Either to these or to the District Councils the Parish 
Council must inevitably have the power of present- 
ing applicants for Poor Law relief, and it might, 
indeed, be required to report upon all such cases 
within its area. 

There is one question which not only Conserva- 
tives, but also many in our own ranks, are asking 
with some trepidation, and it would be well if an 
authoritative statement could be made on the point. 
What powers of levying rates and raising loans are 
we going to entrust to the Parish Council? Some 
financial resources of its own it must have, if it is 
to be a genuine governing body. For our own part, 
we are inclined to look, for a satisfactory answer to 
this question, to the fixing of definite limits to the rate 
which a Parish Council may levy without the special 
sanction of the Local Government Board. Nor are 
such limits without precedent. The penny limit of 
the Free Libraries Acts will occur to everyone. The 
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